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■RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
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Our post and present relations %'Ltb tl jh- NorthAVest frontier of 

I rid [a are not inaptly ty pi tied by Ml. Ki pi 1 ug r s twite tehes. The 
magnificent pi loader rt of the caravan slowly threading its way 
through passes and across deserts, from the distant cities of Leulnd 
Asia to the marts of Tnd, is being fast displaced by the leas 

‘ picturesque but mure potent locomotive, and the iron mad for 
which Mr. O'Callnghims men are tearing a hole through the 
last' range separating us from KandnMr — a ruad that before 
ninny years arc over may possibly sea through booking to 
Europe *rh* Samrkaod and Bukhara. 

* Up to a few years ago, the English action that prevailed in 
regal'd to this frontier was fairly summed up in the expression 

II masterly inactivity." Less than a decade ago, not only were 
l lie Afghans to be left to " stew in their own juimi,"- a - h nt.jfic 
frontier ridiculed, the Gatula m a h treaty abrogated, K.undrih.n' 
abandoned, the Quetta railway stopped*. but, it was " hoped 
that Pash in and Si hi might at no distant date be evacuated" 
Alunt r the whole of the trans-Indus districts from Peshawnr 
to Sind, a length of 400 or 500 miles, including all the 
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most importaflt passes, there was nut, after some thirty-five 
years of occupation, a single road worthy of the name. The Indus 
was unbridged, a railway had certainly crept up towards Peshawnr, 
but under protest, and after a warm discussion as to whether a 
narrow gauge along the edge of the trunk road should not suffice. 
There were nut wanting advocates of a more forward policy, 



From KandahArTh« Leading Camel of the Kaftla. 


both in India and in England, but the general tendency was to 
let matters slide; the place of action taken bv polemical discus¬ 
sion, the only expenditure, an expenditure of magazine articles. 

The Border itself was managed on a strictly close system. 
Negotiations with the Kabul Court were practically conducted 
by the Commissioner of Peshawnr, its military arrangements 
were under the immediate orders of the Lieut-Goveraor of the 
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Punjab. All dealing* with the tribes beyond Were settled by 
the adjoining district udicers, whose hands were tied with every 
possible restriction. While the Russians from their side were 
exploring and exploiting—often to our considerable annoyance— 
our officers were forbidden in any way to lift the purdah that was 
metaphorically hung along the whole, as carefully as if behind it 
was concealed the most sacred harem. Instead of our cffieeis 
being encouraged to obtain information regarding the neighbouring 
people and territories, they were dLcouraged, prohibited, liable 
to be puuished for any endeavour of the kind. Within a few 
miles of this arbitrary barrier there were—and there are still 
important passes and valleys of considerable fertility and extent 
indicated on our maps by blanks, their resources and capacities 
so many sealed books. It used to be said, somewhat flippantly 
perhaps, that so solid was our ignorance, if a hostile army hod 
been brought up to within striking distance of the Border, we 
could not have been certain of its precise whereabouts. So far 
the gods were on our side, however, that neither men nor horses 
could have been fed, but the assertion indicated the policy of shut* 
ting our eyes to all possible contingencies. Much of the information 
acquired was often in spite of orders, and almost by stealth. Even 
now, such as exists is too often elaborately and carefully locked 
up, in a form so confidential, as to be knowm to all anxious to 
obtain it, with the exception of the officers who are likely to 
most need it. “ Strictly confidential " frontier maps and publica¬ 
tions are probably more easily obtainable in Petersburg than 
in Peshawur. 

To remedy what was not less a discredit to our adminis¬ 
tration thau a source of the greatest danger to India, and con¬ 
tingently of misfortune to England, very much has undoubtedly 
been accomplished during the lust ten years. And if there 
is auv truth in the dictum that obvious preparedness for war 
is the best security for peace, another ten years of similar 
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progress should render the contingency still mure remote. 
In this connect,bn Ought never to be forgotten the debt of 
gratitude coved to the persistent placing of the facts before the 
country* the merciless exposure of ridiculons tbeoriea about im¬ 
passable deserts, and the conBtaut hammering away with nnaoswer- 
a]jlr arguments* oi the late iSir Charles Macgregor, ami others, 
at the time called “ alarraista.^ Combined, it may be added, 
with the hearty co-operation anti wise forethought of men like 
L"rd Duflferin and Sir Frederick Huberts, 

It it bin the Border at least, conimumcatiom are rapid Jy 
being made good* if not perfected. The railway hag been 
carried through from Karftcht to Peshawar without a break, 
crossing the Indus by splendid bridges at Sukkur and Attock, 
From either extreme of the line there is through communication 
by the Hurnai and Bolan railways to the Khwajab Amrao. 
A few months more will see this range tunnelled for a double 
hue to our outpost at Cbamnn, capable of extension to Kandahar 
>Q the shortest notice. The opening of the bridge over the 
Ghenub at Sher-ShU* competes a line from Multin* linking 
in the frontier cantonments of Dora GkAai and Dera. Ismail, with 
the great garrison of Eawal Modi and the base at Lahore. An 
extension is under construction to Mam, opposite Kulabugh, and 
a Survey in progress will offlmect this again with the branch to 
Khnsbalgarhg and with the main line at Attack* and so provide 
ft hue along the Indus from the Kabul river to the sea. It is only 
necessary to connect this at one end with the Bombay, Baroda 
imd Central In.bfi system, and extend it at the other by Hazara 
to the Jhclam Valley and Kashmir* to enable the resources of India 
to be promptly coi^nt rated at any paint along the entire frontier 
referred to m the following chapters* from Karachi ta Kashmir. 
The projected ami already surveyed line to Banim will bring 
mt ° tQUch Wlth the TOilway system the last, but by no means 
the least* important frontier garrison ; while the survey com- 
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Trancing at Dhaka by tie Kabul River route* looks as if the 
other arm was fairly on the way to be stretched out towards 
the Koh-I-Baba; an extension badly wanted to balance our 
advanced position near Kandahar* 

We have got a broad road, that not even, (Misgovern merit can 
efface* front the Punjfib to Srinagar in the heart of Kashmir, and 
t’oJonel JN r isbet as Resident may he? trusted to see that no time la 
lost in pushing on the extension to GilgiL Roads, metalled* 
bridged, and complete for every arm of the service, have been 
finished from Kbushdgarh, by Kohat to Bunnu ; from Dem Ismail 
to Lhe satire objective ; from Hon Ghuzi to Peshin ; and Colonel 
Sandeman's recent successful negotiations with the Mnbsud 
Waxtiip will probably be followed, at no distant date, by one md 
the Gamal and Zliob, 

Tact and h I'm ness have established n position in Bilochiat&ii, 
as profitable and popular with the tribes, os it is strategically and 
rtdminisfcmtivoly valuable to us. Without bloodshed, with' mi 
heart-burnings, without a sign of ill-feeling, a largo portion of the 
Biloch country has quietly passed under settled government : lias 
become an integral part of tho Indian Empire, with no inure 
loyal servants iff (he crown, than the men who but a few short 
years ago, were distracted by constant intertribal warfare. Similar 
faculty for dealing with the most desperate ami riskless of wild 
clansmen has in the Kbrnbei raised among tin Afridis levies 
second to no irregular troops in the world ; and who under 
their commandant, Major Aslarn Jvhftu, showed in the recent 
Black Mountain expedition what an immensely valuable addi¬ 
tional stare of force is waiting —anxiously waiting—to be uiilized, 
should the necessity arise. 

The Frontier Force Lais been brought directly under the orders 
of tho Commander-in-Ch ief, and an end has been put to the 
anomaly that retainerl a brigade cunuuuLLd under tho orders of 
n civilian governor, and an organization alongside, but perfectly 
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distinct from, the military organization of the couutiy. As a 
part of the army that garrisons alike Pcshawur in one direction, 
and Quetta in another, the field for distinction should be greater, 
the experience and interests broader, and the organization in 
every way more complete. And last, though dying hard, 
the *' close system stands condemned. The orders prohibiting 
officers from crossing the Bonier, or obtaining information 
regarding it, have been relaxed. They have still to obtain per¬ 
mission, which will only be granted under certain conditions, 
and will be refused when appearances indicate any danger of 
tribal disturbance, but the concession marks a return to a more 
rational view of Border policy. For there can hardly be two 
questions as to the extreme desirability of knowing all about 
the people and the country beyond that border, their temper 
and characteristics, its bearings and capabilities. Whether we 
bold that our line of defence should be drawu on the Oxus, 
at Herat, or on that shorter, stronger, and more natural position 
between Kkbul and Kandahar, with a railway on either flank ; 
il we fix it in front of the passes or behind them, tbo steel 
heads of the Border freelances pointed to the foe or against 
ourselves; or whether, like the apocryphal story of Dalhousie’s 
movable red line, wo hold the more convenient method is to 
draw it, in strictly Muscovite fashion, with a pencil that has 
a bit ol indiarubber on the other end, there can be no valid 
excuse for remaining ignorant in matters of this kind. The 
state <>t things which excludes our officers from territories almost 
within rifle-shot of their lines, would not he tolerated bv auv 
oilier gicit power. If the petty Kluins and village headmen 
tire not hostile to us, there can be no objection to free commu¬ 
nication. If they are, the sooner this hostility is known the 
better, and the more the necessity for teaching them nicer inanneTs 
is obvious. 

The want of the most ordinary topographical knowledge 
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Lits be on brought home to ns over and over again, In the 
Afghan War of 1S7S, our troops had to blunder along, finding 
reads,, h;iltmg-plao$|* arj■ I wnter for themselves, exposed t j > 
needless delays and inconveniences at every stage. The dank 
mnrcli on J Ali Musjid lost half its value for want of a good 
map, and the direct attack might have been thoroughly accom¬ 
plished in a few hours, had it been known bow easily the 
position could be turned from the left. In the Kurram Valley 
expedition, nothing was known of the Peiwar Kota1 before 
the storming, which had to be delayed in consequence. Use 
first experience of the Black Mountain Expedition, was to 
find our maps showing the Indus miles out of position, and the 
insigmSeance of the foe alone saved a disaster. Almost, all the 
minor expeditions across the frontier have been handicapped by 
similar ignorance, involving frequent mistakes, costing needless 
lives. While officers wo a Id often have gladly filled up idle 
hours at. a fro[]tier outpost by informing themselves more fully, 
or have Occasionally exchanged leave to Kashmir, f'jr liberty to 
combine sport and reconuaiasanca in an unexplored valley, had 
more facilities been afforded them. 

It. wns good a system like this should be modified: it would 
be better if the change Introduced lust, year euuM be made 
even more radical The origin of the present sketch was 
in a suggestion, that such Information us was available, put. 
into a compact and intelligible form, would he appreciated by 
many Indian readers, which led to the publication in the 
Lahore paper of a series of twenty-four articles, dealing with 
the leading Border tribes. The first of these urged the desira- 
l.ility of a change, and that the acquisition of the fullest 
information m no sense involved any aggression. The sub- 
stance of the remaining chapters, have from time to time, in 
one form or other,, been contributed to the Cit'U (ntt? Military 
Gnztite and the Pioneer. That the policy advocated has to 
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some extent been accepted would perhaps be hardly sufficient 
excuse for reproducing them; but it seemed to the writer, 
considering the constantly increasing attention given to Indian 
affairs, some handy account of its most important frontier people, 
however imperfect, might be acceptable to a wider public. 

Along and across such a length of Border, with a series of 
tribes and clans, «>t passes and peaks, of valleys and streams, 
whose topography, ethnography, statistics, and history till eight 
or nine volumes of special, anti “confidential" gazetteers, not to 
speak of papers, reports, and monographs, it is obviously impossible 
to deal more than generally. And in cases where to many 
readers the differences are not of more consequence than betweeu 
tweedledum and tweedledee, and where the people are subdivided 
into nearly as many claus and septs ns there are valleys and glens, 
it would be wearisome to differentiate too closely. Such divisions 
as present some marked peculiarity only have been dealt with, 
and for these endeavour has been made to notice the more general, 
rather than the especially particular, characteristics. Headers who 
are sufficiently interested, or curious, to require iuforumtiou 
more precise, will find they can fall back on a field of study of the 
most extensive character, one in fact, more resembling the vast, 
and too frequently dry-as-dusty plains of India, than the circum¬ 
scribed but fresher green with which the less aspiring arc 
content. 1 

These hills and highlanders are, however, very full of interest, 
although the interest be of a different kind to that inspired 
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by some modem productions of British rule iu Iudia, by the con¬ 
gress agitator, or the aspirant for senatorial fame. Neither 
Pathan nor Biloch can be said to be in the forefront of this ad¬ 
vanced party. They probably do not muster a single B.A. or 
eloquent talker, demanding education iu every direction—save, 
perhaps, of good manners. Their ideas on the subject of Repre¬ 
sentative Councils are probably limited to the tribal jirghax , or 
the regimeutal durbar. Like a famous borderer of Scott’s, 
though “ good are they deemed at trumpet sound,” ** gentle ” is 
not an epithet that tits them well. Nevertheless, they probably 
have the touch of nature that makes them kin to the sympathies 
of Englishmen iu a greater degree than certain others in Hindu¬ 
stan, who are at present making themselves more heard. It 
is impossible to associate with them, even iu a casual way, with¬ 
out feeling they, at least, are men. 

Possibly it may be thought too much has been made of their 
romantic side, their alternating pillage, murder, and sudden death 
with softer sentiments, and, as Elphinstone somewhere says, 
desperate forays with strains that might have tuned a shepherd’s 
pipe. But besides being splendid lighting animals, both have 
undoubtedly qualities taking and excellent, ;ind the supposition 
that every Biloch is a thief, and every Pathan a murderer in his 
heart—in the sense those terms are understood by us—iB alto¬ 
gether wide of the mark. Both have held their own as freemen 
through centuries of disturbance ; both echo the Briton’s sentiment 
that anything is preferable to slavery. That if“ never united they 
should always he fiee, is a familiar saying of their own Both 
have the warlike instincts and enterprise which brought the Briton 
to Iudia, and have kept him there, that whilom established 
the Pathan soldier of fortuue, or his descendants, from the Punjab 
to the Deccan, and that if the British power were withdrawn, 
would not improbably tind him so establishing himself again. 
To l<>ok at. a gathering of Bilocli chiefs or Pathan soldiers in one 
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' r ; Uf rtK '’ nmcI113 ’ rom l‘'-’ la » Wbuta of admiration. "By .Tow 
fflF ' tt,L ‘ rem » rk l)f “ n «*™ttolly British officer at a recent 
““" P ' “ if I could not Command a British regiment, I would ask 
for nnthmg belter than to lead a Punjab one." The regiment 
probably contained more Sikh, than Pultuns, but the sentiment 
appbos to both, and represents fairly enough tll0 {txV th;it 
vonld mapira a soldier, 

Perhaps it may also be argued, that to advocate the brinrino 
of these independent tribes more directly under our rule is 
.1 ogmal. and sounds very like an attempt to take awnv their 
l^mvs. This is only true to the narrowest sense. The Biloch, 
th ° Kbattak ' Lir tbe S usofeu, has tost lwn e 0 f Lis manly char¬ 
acteristics, because lie lias exchanged anarchy for civilized govern- 
meat. He is just as free as he was before, lie is certainly more 
prosperous; further, he is contented, and even proud of haviiur 
become „ Britiah subject. Grunting be ha, been deprived of the 
vautoinent of turning hi, knife or his ride against his neighbours, 

'°” r ka f,Jr "' anJ “ t,le <*“<» using them against an 
enemy. Moreover, it is a necessity of the situation. Sooner or 
a or, and much totter sooner (ban later, this great frirnre of 
borderland must come mere immediately under British influ¬ 
ence, The theory that we should sit down ou the left bunk of 
dm Indus, and wait until an invading Lost Las formed nn on 
the other sale, hue heen, for totter or worse, permanently aban¬ 
doned. In its plane, we have accepted the mere reasonable one 
that it is totter to deal with an enemy outside the gate of the 
U>rt than to let him in, nud tight him afterwards inside There 
run be no middle course; no meeting him halfway, or fighting wiUl 
die river at our immediate took, except under the direst acuity 
m F-s along the border are the gates of India on the north .' 
hold them properly, we must lie perfectly fe ee to come and 
V on both sides and having admitted so much, the only w ka , 
continuation of the argument, necessitates the tribes who now 
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oocujiy the passes becoming our certain allies, or our loyal subjects, 
ami tlie latter appears the safer. 

The idea that the difficulty can be got over, if the passes are 
covered by Jotting dawn a fort here and a fort there, garrigonad by 
E our troops, is a hopelessly impracticable one. It is hardly credible 


that its advocates have carefully examined a map, allowed their 
imagination to dwell on the gigantic network of hills and valkvs 
rn be defended, or considered the enormous garrisons to he per* 
uumeutly withdrawn from our modest available army. If forts 
and garrisons are required, their place is surely in front, and nut 
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behind the passes, just as the position of the bastion is in 
front and not behind the rauiparts. And of these natural ramparts 
aud fortifications, the Border tribes should essentially be made a 
part of the garrison; they may in the future be found n most 
valuable part 
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CHAPTER I. 


RIND AND THE LOWER INDUS. 

Of the 1,000 miles of this North-West frontier, extending from 
Karachi to Kashmir, from the Arabian Sea to the glacieis of 
;Nanga Parbat, the first 300 border the province of Sind. A length 
of which it may be said that though the physical conditions 
do not differ materially—except perhaps occasionally for the 
worse—from those prevailing in the Deraj at division ot the Punjab: 
the Border tribes, our intercourse with them, our familiarity with 
their country, and the strategical conditions affecting it, belong 
to an entirely distinct category. Roughly speaking, along the 
whole of this, and about 100 miles of the Dera Ghazi Khan dis¬ 
trict, our neighbours are all Biloches of various tribes, beyond again 
all Afghans or their connections. Besides the difierence in race 
between these two, their natural and political organizations 
have little in common, and our relations with them are managed 
on two different systems. In the Biloch, we have to deal with 
a strong tendency to the aristocratic and monarchical form of 
government under acknowledged duel’s; in the Afghans, with 
decided republicans, recognizing little more than the petty 
head-men of petty clans. 

Through Persia aud Khelat, which Biloch capital is within fifty 
miles of the Sind plaius, is perhaps our most vulnerable point, for 
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an invading army coaid by thin route, reach India with infi¬ 
rmly less difficulty than by any .through Afghan ortho 
Hindu KusIl. But on the other hand, we are most advantageously 
situated to defend it Front Karachi as a base, unable „ 
ung as England is unstress of the seas, we have, in addition to 
the great h.ghway of the Indus, railway communication running 

”, P “ rtS ° f IuJia to th « f ront beyond the posses, to 
an almost impregnable position on the Khwaja A.nrau range 
and within easy striking distance of Kandahar. By our friendly 
arrangements with the Khan of KlieHt. and the occupation o'f 
Quettig commanding on the north and west all the direct routes 
from Kandahar to the Punjab, and on the south the passe, 
ending into Sind, a position has been established that would 
reu'lor aggression from tint direction practically impossible. 
The Ptthin plateau, moreover, is of considerable extent • and 
our cantonments there, capable of extension at any time.’ The 
c .mate ,s well suited to Europeans, and with easy railway comm..- 
mention to India, will become more popular with the native 
army- The Khan of Khelit was perhaps not more anxious 
for u, to go there, than the Bukhara and Khivan Amirs 
wdbome the Russian; but he ha, now thoroughly allied himself 
with u, and he is undoubtedly far more firmly established a, the 
acknowledged head of the Biloch State than he could ever hi 

m;; w,th„ ut us, if indeed he had been able to hold his own 
at all. For constant feuds and complete anarchy has I.,-, i 

-*-w ate.... 

by Mams and Bughtis on the Upper Sind frontier the not ,11 
settled down to accept our presence, and as their prlnoritv ' ‘ 

-for our advent has brought substantial benefit, „ Ch“* 
of lianl cash-to look ou our coming as the best fort,,, ,1 ' 
have befallen them. From Kat&chi to Onetta • >;,t cou,J 

or by the Bolin 550. the tunnel thread the Zj V T ^ 
he finished, the material are ready to v^y the line I' Lt the 
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other side of the range to Kandahar, and it only remains to insist 
on the construction of this bit of railway, some seventy miles, 
to measure the distance from Karachi to Kandahar, or a suitable 
position on the Hclmund by hours, and those hours might be 
made as few as from Bombay to Delhi. 

The whole of Bilochistan has been thoroughly explored, and to 
some extent surveyed,up to the Persian frontier. Much information 
about the tribes and the less known routes was acquired by Sir 
Robfc. Sandeman’s mission to Southern Bilochistan. The Persian 
sarvey of Sir Oliver St. John, has been connected with the Indian 
system, though something may still be desirable in the way 
of maps. Our surveyors have advanced much beyond this; even 
the wild Marti and Bughti hills, in fact, pretty well the whole of 
what is shown on modern maps us Sewestan, is being gradually 
brought under systematic survey. The districts of Hurnai, 
Thai Chotiali, and Yitakri, have been examined in almost every 
direction, and the " Route Book ” of the Sewest&n country will 
son be as complete as of any other part of India 

Before crossing the rugged hills that separate the almost more 
rugged Biloch from the Delta and lower valley of the Indus, it 
is but fair to halt and take in a general view of this, the most 
westerly and probably the warmest little hit of our Indian 
Border. A hotter sort of Egypt, but physically and politically 
suggesting many resemblances in common; a country literally 
made by another, and a greater, Nile. So much of it as is not 
a delta, at one time or other formed a channel, a bank or an 
island, of the Indus, whose waters, according to history and tradi¬ 
tion, seem to have travelled over the whole of it, backwards and 
forwards from Kaehh to Karachi; its very name a Sanskrit term 
signifying water. Even now a vast waste of silt, sand, or arid rock, 
with occasional intervals of rich cultivation, due to a net-work 
of canals, water-courses, and old creeks; its towns and villages 
mainly houses of sun-dried bricks, or huts of wattle ; its only 
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mountain?, a succession of hare, comparatively low ridge? 
locally known as the Kirthar—which rise occasionally to 7,000 
feet—and Hftla ranges, and the Pabb hills, separating it on the 
West from Balochist&n. For the rest, 150 feet is a lofty hill to 
break the universal flatness. On the east, sand; plains of sand, 
deserts of sand, hills of sand, rolling waves of them. And through 
the whole length the mighty Indus, the leading feature of the 
picture; that collecting together the five rivers of the Punjab, 
nil the bill streams of the Sulaimuns, the Sufed Koh, and n 
great length of the Himalaya, rolls down a turbid stream, at once 
the great fertilizer of tho country, the highway for the transit of 
its merchandize, and for long, the only means of communication 
for its inhabitants, 

A land of dust-storms, of extremes of heat and cold; a 
summer where for weeks together the thermometer never 
falls below 100°, and a winter where it often sinks below 
freezing point. That enjoys the minimum of rain and tho 
maximum of heat. With little of grandeur and not much variety 
of scenery; even the great “sweet-water sea ” being essentially 
a monotonous river. From the low, flat, and often insalubrious 
mud hanks of the coast, to the dusty plains of Shik&rpur, 
“ the gate of Khurasan,” there is little in tho way of woodland, 
groves, or gardens, while of forests there are none. There 
arc creeks, that j»erhaps occasionally rise to the dignity of 
lakelets, but these exceptions savour more of the waters of 
tho Styx, than of the abode of naiads or of nymphs, and what 
there is of the picturesque depends mainly on bold outline, 
and the scenic effects of changing light. Except the camels 
on its salt plains, the buffaloes in its marshes, and venomous 
snakes everywhere, it has few animals of any consequence, 
though it is naturally stronger in birds and fishes. And though 
a classic ground by association with nlrnost every invader of Hin¬ 
dustan—Greeks, Arabs, Mughals, Persians, Afghans, and Biloehes — 
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they seem to have left behind them no monuments or records of 
their presence. Perliaps there was no bit of it lasting enough 
to make Bueh records possible in a country like this Sind. 

Of living records however, in the shape of naturalized tribes, 
there are many—Arabs, Afghans, Biloches, and even Africans, who 
together make up a considerable proportion of the population. 
The Sindi proper, a somewhat mongrel Hindu, converted under 
the Khalifa to Islam, does not occupy a very high place in the 
scale of oriental peoples. If his detractors give him a worse 
name than he deserves; even his admirers put his merits as a 
somewhat negative quantity. Inoffensive, kindly if not cleanly, and 
indifferent honest; what between a long succession of invasions, 
the Border people who constantly harried him, and the Hindu 
dealers and go-betweens who impoverished him, he probably had 
but a poor chance of exhibiting much of sweetness or of light, 
and the prosperity of both the people and the country dates 
from the time of British occupation. 

It has* not been possible for this occupation to change the 
climate, or to alter the natural features of the country, hut it has 
done almost everything else for Sind. The development of a 
system of irrigation, by canals drawn from the Indus and its 
tributaries, has served to make that river do almost what the 
Nile does for Egypt. A flotilla of steamships, and subsequently 
a railway through the centre of the country, which by the 
completion of the Sukkcr Bridge now provides uninterrupted 
communication with the entire Indian railway system, has gone 
far to make it the highway for the bulk of the trade of the Pun¬ 
jab and North-Western frontier. While the small fishing village, 
wrested by the Taipur Amirs from Mekau half a century ago, 
has become one of the first of the great seaports of our Indian 
Empire, and with its extensive conveniences, its excellent harbour, 
and its flourishing institutions, it is hard to say what possibilities 
the future may not have in store for Karachi. 

* 


c 


CHAPTER II. 


BILOCHISTAX AND THK B1L0CHES. 

BilochistAx, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, includes 
all the country between the Arabian sea and Afghanistan ; Sind 
and Persia. The Persian frontier, once a subject of constant dispute, 
was settled by a mixed commission under Sir F. Goldsmid in 
1S70. On the north is the Biloch desert, blending with the Afghan 
districts formerly dependent on Kaudahiir, but both this and 
the north-eastern boundary is, to say the least, ill-defined. It is 
perhaps more correct to say the country is here bounded bv the 
assigned districts, or British Bilocliist&u, the northern boundary 
of which is at present under consideration in the Foreign Office 
of the Indian Government. Within these limits is included, 
the mountainous province of Sar&wan, with its capital Khelat 
West of the Hala range, the equally mountainous province of 
Jalawan, its chief tire second noble of Biloch istftn. Between the 
Ilala mountains and Sind, is the proverbially sultry Kachhi 
Gundava, the country of the bad-isimum, or “ blast of death " • 
the ilattest and hottest province of all, but as including the two 
great thoroughfares from Sind, commercially the most valuable. 
South again, between the final spurs of the Hfila range and the 
sea, is the little triangle of Lus, with its capital Beyla, under 
its hereditary chief caller! the Jain. And last, the less known. 
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the most barren, though by far the most extensive region of 
Makrnn, the ancient Gredosia, extending from Lus to the boundary 
of Persia, and including the Kokistnn, or land of mountains, on 
the west, and the bulk of the BilochistAn seaboard. 

The most striking characteristics of almost the whole of this 
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extensive country, are a succession ol nigged mountains and narrow 
valleys, for the most part barren or uncultivated, conditions due to a 
great extent, to the want of water. Of rivers, there can hardly lie 
said to be any ; what streams there are, have more of the nature 

of torrents, filled only at rare intervals, and which frequently 
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disappear in tin; ground at uu grant distance from tlu-ir source. 
In the north, a large port of districts like Nushfci, Cbagai or Si^tAn 
deserve no betLer appellation than desert, and the very names of 
plains like tlie Dauht-i-bi'-iimthti f “the plain without wealth/ 1 
Das}it i lrdnr t “ the uninhabitable waste," Dost ■ Co raw, ,+ the dessert 
of wild asses/ or the Ecgwidu, ” the country of sand/ are 
sufficiently expressive, There is a saying that the most useful 
knowledge for a traveller tu possess is a knowledge of the watering 
places, which the Biloch classifies jis l - sweet/' “ good/ 1 "drinkable,” 
and hitter/' 

Realty or nominally, all these provinces are under the Bmhui 
KMn of Khclht, and the chiefs acknowledge him as their 
suzerain. Albeit this suzerainty has alwayabeen more nominal than 
real, and it may he doubted if it was ever complete. At no time 
cau it k said the turbulent Biloch chiefs were kept in order save 
when the Khan received, not inertly recognition, but assistance 
from the British Government. "When that assistance was with¬ 
drawn, chronic anarchy resulted ; and even now, anarchy would 
follow almost immediately if British control were withdrawn again . 
The history of the dynasty for a century back, is mai nly the 
story of successful robbers on a large scab-, a succession of deeds 
of lawlesseess. rapine* bloodshed; for though the average Bilocth 
would deem private theft disgraceful in the extreme, plunder and 
devastation of a country have always been held as honourable 
deeds deserving the highest commendation. The hereditary chiefs 
of Saraw4n and JalawAn with their hereditary standard bearers 
beaiing banners of red and yellow, had always the privilege to sit 
m the Khfui's right and 1 aft r their place in battle right a]ad left of 
the centre, and the national Hag tri-colour with like red, yellow 
and royal green. No measort of importance could be passed 
without their consent, nor the two large provinces they repre¬ 
sent taxed, save by h Vrtzir choeeui from among the Tajiks, the 
principal revenue payers, who land almost equal hereditary fiuan- 
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cml powers, The revenue varied with the ability of the KLiLn 
to enforce the payment gf so-called state dues. The claim for 
military service-—based liU a description of feudal rennie, but 
differing' from tlui-r. of tbe ancient NonmiiUj or equaly ancient 
Bajputa, in that the troops, once on active service, were at 
the charges of the state—was generally acknowledged, but tbe 
number of troops that could be assembled depended on tbe 
popularity of the KMn, or tbe cause for which they were re¬ 
quired to light. Several of the chiefs* like the Jam oi Bcyla 
recognised no claim, beyond rendering to tbe head of tbe '’ou- 
fedemey this feudatory service in case of need. 

The Brahni Khan* Nasr, is practically the first man of any rank 
who stands out of the historic fog enveloping the morn modern 
Erahui and Biloch genealogical story. He seems to have united 
ft formidable confederacy of chiete, maintained a port, of supremacy, 
and established something like a decent government. But ha 
was first u nominee of the great Persian conqueror. Nadir Shah 
and subsequently a fief of Ahmad Shah of Kabul, a position from 
which even bis declaration of independence in 1758 dal not 
entirely relieve him. His forty vem's of rule—from 1755 to 
what a diatLngmsbed authority calls the Augustan age in 
Bilochistan ; but even then it would hove been difficult in define 
rhe various rights of the ruler, his Barite, and his subjects. On 
nil hands he is admitted the moat distinguished Biloc-U ns a 
soldier, statesman, and ruler, and to have combined the most ex¬ 
ceptional virtues with the moat vigorous government He put down 
rebellion and encouraged trade, made triumphant war and estab¬ 
lished successful gardens. Hie justice nud equity are still household 
wor ds among ihe people, and he bad discretion enough to mtortere 
little as possible with bis feudal chiefs. But when lie died, lull 
of years and honours, the whole country almost immediately Ml 
b^k into anarchy. The governors of provinces, and the chiefs 
0 f districts withdrew their allegiance, the country was distracted 
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with brails, anti the power of the ruler of KheJit diminished even 
more rapidly than Nnsr bad augmented it. When the British 
moved through the Bolin to Afghanistan iu 18311. the KMn 
though said to be dangerous, ms comparatively insignificant, 
tionenrl Wiltshire, with about 1000 men, is reported as taking 
Khalit in " a few minutes." When n second Nasi was recognized 
by the On tram treaty of 1841, bn described himself as a vassal 
oi Kabul. From tire conquest of Sind by Sir diaries Napier in 
1843, to the revised treaty with Khelht drawn up by Major Jacob 
in IS of, the Khun was little better than a puppet in the hands 
of an intriguing minister, while the tribes, each on its own account, 
plundered unrestrained in all directions. Raids on the Border were' 
constant. life and property everywhere unsafe. With Jacob’s treaty 
and bis powerful control, came a brief period of wonderful pros¬ 
perity, to be succeeded again by a broken treaty and a renewal of 
disorder.. Nasr the Second it is said was poisoned, the present 
Khun. Mir KbndadM, who as a boy succeeded, was driven out 
and another set up only to be murdered. The chiefs of Lius and 
of WaJd in Jalawiiu were in chronic rebellion, the people of Kej 

“ ,Lrew off 1111 P ret ™» "f allegiance. The Morris and 

ughrm were constantly on the war-path. Anarchy became 
SO hopeless, tiro British Government had again to interfere not 
less at the request of the KMn than of his subjects, and to 
restrarn the tabes from tearing themselves and their country to 

piecesv J 

1 lie treaty of 1854, with certain additions, was renewed iu 187tJ 
on the basis of the Khhn’s receiving substantial aid from thj 
Imrish Government, including n enhsidj t , r „ n , 111Iml ^ rf 

rupees. He to have no relations with nuy other foreign state, and 
m permit the occupation nf such positions io his territory by British 

*T2 t Iudi “ advisable. Since 

then, the relate have been drawn closer, our Government ha, 

—pted the situation of the ^amount power, the old dispute 
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between the various chiefs have been happily settled, and the 
position of the Kh&n as head of a powerful confederacy, and ruler 
of all Bilochist&n, established. Certain districts, including the 
valley of Quetta have been made over for permanent occupation 
by onr troops; while by the treaty of Oundamak, all Afghan 
rights, real or pretended, in the districts of Thai Chutiali, Sibi. 
and Peshin, up to the mountain barrier that separates that valley 
from the plain of Kandah&r, were assigned to us, and have now 
been regularly incorporated with the British administration. The 
Border line has, in fact, been moved up to the Khawftja Amran 
range. 

The tribes which give tlio name to the country are, as will be 
subsequently noticed, neither the most numerous nor the most 
powerful. The race from which the present rulers are drawn, call 
themselves Briihuis, and assert, on somewhat doubtful authority, a 
prior occupation and a distinct origin. Bilochistfin however, and 
not Br&huistan, has universally come, even by the Brahuis them¬ 
selves, to be the accepted name of the country, and its people to 
be spoken of as Biloehes. They or their various divisions, are the 
dominant race all along the Border, practically as far north as the 
commencement of the Dcra Ismail KMn district, and in them we 
have by far the pleasantest of our neighbours. 

Essentially a nomad—good-looking, frank, with well-cut features, 
black and well-oiled flowing hair and beard, attired in a smock 
frock, that is theoretically white, but never is washed save on the 
rare occasions when he goes to durbar—the Bilochi is a general 
favourite. He is a bit of a buck, aud when he finds himself pass¬ 
ing iuto the sere and yellow, dyes his hair. It is not uncommon 
to find an old gentleman with eyebrows of deep black, and the tip 
of his beard gradually shading off through purple to red, to the 
roots of pure white. His wife makes quite a toilet and arranges 
her hair in many effective plaits, but any connection with soap and 
water would be voted by either as a murk of the worst effeminacy. 
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Ho shares with the Puthun many of the virtues and vices peculiar 
to a wild and semi-eivilizsd people; but in most respects he pre¬ 
sents the most agreeable contrast Both are given to hospitality, 
both ready to exact an eye for an eye, and a life for a life; but 
the Biloch prefers to kill his enemy from the front, the Path an 
from behind. To both, “ Allah is Great and Muhammad is his 
Prophet; though the Puthnn is ofteu a dangerous fanatic, while 
the Biloch is perfectly willing to have his prayers said for him. 
As Tbbetson pithily puts it, be “ has less of God in his head, and 
less of the devil in his nature." There is a story of one who. 
asked why he did not keep the fast of Ramzan, replied that he 
was excused, as his chief was keeping it for him. " What ore you 
doing ? ” said auothcr to a pious Muhammadan saying his evening 
prayers in the plains. " Praying in the fear of God," said the 
plainsman. “ C’oinc along to my hills,” rejoined the Biloch, 
" where we don’t fear anybody." Both have but dim perceptions 
of the difference between nuum ct tinrm, preferring “the good old 
rule, the simple plan, that he shall tako who has the power, and 
he shall keep who can." 

There is a Biloch proverb that " God will not favour a man 
who does not steal and rob; ” and there is no doubt that, though 
he does not much like work, he is extremely partial to rupees. 
Whatever he does, he first inquires what his hakk, or "share in 
rupees,” is to be. Both are English in their love for horses and 
everything connected with them. Like the Dean’s sister in 
Dandy Dick, a Biloch who cannot afford a whole mare, will own 
as many legs as he can manage, keeping her a quarter of a year 
for each leg of which he is owner. The political organization of 
both is tribal: but the Path&n is essentially a Radical—every mini 
as good as Lis neighbour, and better—anti will obey no one but the 
Jiryah or democratic council, and not always that; while the 
Biloch is as loyal to his chief as a Highland clansman to a 
Mclvor. Consequently. Government can deal as safely with a 
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Hi loch tum'ijular, as with any other limited monarch ■ and this 
fact alone lifts materially simplified all the frontier arrangements 
on the bordant of BilochisLaii. 

To attempt any Jet filled notice of the subdivision of the many 
tribes and china would be wearisome; but most, of them have 
similar characteristics, which go to make them good subjects ami 
valuable feudatories. They are physically powerful, hardy, bold, 
and manly, natural ty warlike, open in manner, ;ls a rule truthful 
nnd fattlifu I to trust. They have been so often and so fully 
described, tbnolDgicnlly and otherwise, by many writers, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to enter into much detail about them. Of 
their use as auxiliary troops there arc probably not two opinions. 
The late Sir Charles Maegregor, who knew them very well, enter¬ 
tained a high estimate of their value. He speaks of them as at a 
hardy, warlike race ; their style of lighting peculiar and mneli 
more deadly than that of their neighbours, the PaaMns, The 
Bilocb dismounts nnd pickets his mare, and then enters the 
mils, sword and shield in band, while the Path an engager with 
his matchlock from a distance, if possible under cover, and seldom 
closes with his adversary* Their courage is of n sterner kind, and 
this is shown not so much in their encounters with us— though* 
all things considered, they have fought better against ns than the 
Afghans ever did—as in their tribal feuds, and in the inhuitelv 
bolder manner in which they carry out their raids in our territory. 
An AfgbAn at fend with his neighbour gets into a tower or 
behind a rock, and waits till he con murder him in cold blood ; 
a. Biloch collects all the wild spirits of his clan, and attacks his 
enemy in force, sword in hand, generally losing very heavily. 
The determined gallantry of the TOO Bughtls, who refused tu 
surrender to Mere wether's horsemen, though escape was hopeless, 
but allowed themselves to be allot down till more than two-thirds 
had fallen, is worthy of a page in history. Although rts a race 
they are poor, living from hand to month, they will riot be induced 
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to take regular service, as they will nut wear uniform or undergo 
discipline, and are iiupatietit. of control. Their abjections to our 
service are mainly as follows:—They are afraid of their hair l ".dug 
cut; they object to any hut white, or dirty-white clothes; and 
they do not wish to leave their homes. It is, in fact—with the 
Biloches as with all wild races at first—they require careful hand- 
ling, and they will wear anything, go anywhere, and do anything 
they are asked." The must ordinary tact would suffice to ensure 
a large supply of particularly excellent material, pre-eminently 
suited for irregular cavalry. Born horse men, the breeders of a 
part iouhirly hardy and enduring race of horses; and equally hardy 
and enduring themselves, they have further the spirit engendered 
by generations of freedom. 


CHAPTER III. 


RELIQUES OF BILOCH HISTORY. 

Of anything approaching to authentic history, the Biloches have 
less than most Border people. From whence they came, the route 
they travelled, who were their progenitors, are still very much 
matters of conjecture. They have no written character, and con¬ 
sequently no literature. War is looked upon as the first business 
of a geutleman, and every Biloch is a gentleman. Even agriculture 
is despised, and the arts viewed with contempt; the art of writing 
would fall actually beneath contempt. The Douglas, in Marmion, 
thanks his saint “ tliat son of mine, save Gawin, ne’er could pen a 
line ;" and this is very much the attitude of the Biloch. Whatever 
there is of tribal or national tradition has been handed down in the 
poems and ballads of which they are exceedingly fond, and many of 
which are probably of considerable age. 

“ Sweet, singing minstrel, bring your guitar ; 

Bind a large turban on your head. 

Let the good man receive gifts from the generous. 

« Sweet, fringing Reliin, bring hither the guitar of rejoicing* ; 

Bring unto my life the fresh breeze of the morning— 

Strike powerfully with your finger*, 

Drive out grief from the bright body, 

and others of the invocations collected, and admirably translated by 
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Dames , 1 might, with little alteration, pass muster among Sir Walter 
Scott's collection. 

Like most Muhammadan tribes. Biloch tradition uniformly points 
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to Arabia as their original home. One popular story derives the 
word Biloch, from Bachh, a son, and Luch, a slave girl in the harem 
of Muhammad bin Hamn. According to Rawlinson, it is derived 
from Belus, who is identified with tlio Nimrod of Scripture, the son 
of Cush. The Persians write the word Bilush, and " Kvxh tea 
Bihuihr is a term employed in that country to indicate certain 
nomadic tribes. Personally they consider a derivation from Bad 
1 Sketch </ the Btloch Lanjju<uy by l>umi-A 
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Log, " lawless ” folk, as more in keeping with their universal re¬ 
putation for rapine and murder; and a favourite couplet is to the 
effect that the Biloch who steals and murders, secures heaven to 
seven generations of ancestors. Though if half the stories of their 
former habits be true, both the moss-trooping ancestors and their 
descendants would probably find a heaven, without forays and with 
no neighbours’ cattle to lift, an insufferably dull place. They ex¬ 
isted, says the liiloch Xdmah of Hetu Ram , 1 before the day's of the 
Prophet The famous old Persian Kiug, Naushirw&n, is in the 
Sfidh Xdmah made to complain that w the ground had become black 
with Biloches.” In these far-off times they claim to have dwelt in 
the low hills of Ilalaft —Aleppo. The Aleppo people called them 
Biloches, and more thau one Muhammadan author explains this to 
mean “ barbarous tribes, inhabiting the mountains of Garmsir, 
Sistan and Mukran.” When Yaziz, the second Ummiyah Khalif, 
fought with ITnzrat Imam Hasan, and the latter was killed, the 
Biloches who, according to their story, sided with him, had to tty 
to Kirman and Sis tan in Persia, from whence again they moved to 
Mukrnn, the present Bilochistfm, and the Sulaim;\ns. Their 
wanderings form the subject of many poems. 

“ We an- the servants of H.izrut 'Ali, 

The true Imftm of the Faith. 

From Aleppo we came. 

On uecouut of the struggle with Ytuid." 

“ There are four and forty tribes; the foremost is Mir Jalal 
Khan”—or the poet's tribal chief for the time being. 

“ By stages we march. From Kurlmla ami the cities of Si&tdn. 

The Hots 3 settle in Mukruu. The KIiufus in Koch. Dividing out 
water and dry laud. 

In Nnli the NoIul 1 The Juloos [and others] in Sihi and Dadtir. 

The Hind* settle in Sariwan. The LadiAris in ImmlAva. 

Tins is our footprint and track. This the Biloch record.” 


1 Dome's tjauxhitioti of the liiloch ndtmih. 

3 Mozart* and Dreshnks. * A broach of the RimU. 
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Another story telk of friendship between the Kirin an ruler anil 
the Biloch Chief, 11mash Rami, who hail become vastly powerful— 
forty -four funuras of 10,000 each, says an old Persian chronicle. A 
ittowiftt/uYT 1 being tho head of 10,000 men, ns he is now the tribal 
chief By and by the successor of the Kirtnan ruler picked n 
quarrel with the successor of the chief, demanding a girl for Ills 
harem from each tuntdK The Brioches dressed up and sent bays 
iu girls' disguise ; but, as the legend goes, fearing the ruler s dis¬ 
appointment, quitted Kirmfin, and took refuge in Halt run, “ a 
somewhat, waste country/’ but which they “devoted themselves for 
500 years to cultivate/' 

Bui hid k and traditions testify to a common origin of tribes now 
widely separated, and differing greatly ; so much so that it is doubt¬ 
ful if a northern Baluchi could make himself intelligible to a 
MakrSni of the south. Ami though a Bmhui of KLelat might 
understand aBughti, some philologists would classify their respective 
la iiguages as be longing to e i l lirely d i fferen t stocks Fu u r sous and 
one daughter of the chief under whom they made the Makrun 
migrations. gave their nsines to aa many famous tribes, of which 
two stand out as markedly prominent—the Rinds and the Lafibark 
or the funner there is now no representative dan bearing the name, 
though almost all the leading frontier Bi loch as claim to be of 
Bind extraction. All tme Border Brioches, m fact, are either 
Hinds or La^fharis, and it is these sections that furnish the two great 
legendary heroes—Mir Chfikar the Hind, Mir Gwaliarfim the 
Bashar E; the Percy and the Douglas of Border ballad. 

+ Originally foay wi-ri! Imtli UimIIli'i-h, 

God knows belli of the siiinv family." 

But Riband Bind and Hawaii Lashitri were in love with the same 
woman. " A fair one of a thousand wiles and sweet sugared speech, 
A banc of many lovers.'* They staked their fortunes in love on a 
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horse race, the loser to abandon his suit. Some Hind meanly 
loosened Uawan's saddle-girth, and he lost the race, 

“The Rimls practised a great deceit, 

Tim hero Raw An was (luspleased. 

In the gloaming he *ped away," 

and ill blood ensued. Mir Chokar, the u ever victorious *' Rind 
liad a mistress exceeding fair and wealthy withal; possessing flocks 
and herds, especially of camels. A Lashari chief, also an unsuc¬ 
cessful rival for the lady’s favour, was so ungallant as to steal some 
of her camels in revenge. 

Thereupon the Rind chief— 

“ Fell into a great rage ; 

In exchange for fair GohArs young cninchi, 

We will take a seven fold revenge with our swords, 

We will gamble with heads and hair and turbans.'’* 

Said ho— 

** On both aides damage wus done, 

On thi« side was Gwahanim with his sword ; 

On tluit aide Mir Ch&kar. For thirty full years 
War continued about these young camels of Gubar's.” 

This finally seems to have developed into a great struggle. The 
Lashuris won a victor}’, killed a Rind chief and 800 of his followers. 
Mir Ch&kar is then described as obtaining assistance from the 
ruler of Khurasan, possibly Sultan Hussain Baikfira, and with his 
aid beatiug the Lashuris so completely, they were driven out of 
(Jundilva (Kachi) to Tatta and Hyderabad in Sind, where nin ny 
reside to this day. A few settling under Rind protection in 
K.hclut. 

Mir Chakar is the national Rind hero, the Crcttir, the Sigurd, the 
King Arthur, of the Biloehes. The subjoct of iunuiuerable stories, 
stories romantic, historical aud legendary. He is able at will to 
change the trilxd buffaloes into stones, and so blockade the defiles 
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against his enemies. His name still survives in the ChaJcar Ut Marri, 
his *' upper story," the CMkar-kt-Tang, his “ defile ” and many a 
peak and pass scattered throughout Sewestun. He is described as 
forming an alliance with the Khurasan ruler in the fifteenth century, 
and both with fighting and assisting the Mughal Hutuayun in the 
sixteenth. With leading the Rinds into Makran, with founding the 
old fort of Sibi, the centre of a kingdom ; and, still more improbably, 
with emigrating in disgust to the Punjab and dying at Lahore. 

“Forty thousand tueu nunc at hia call 
All w ith shwildi npon their forearms; all with how? and quivers, 
With silk starve* and overcoats; and ml boots on their feet. 

With silver knives and daggers ; and golden rings on their hands.” 


And they are 44 all kinsmen to the bold Mir,” waiting the signal 
to let loose the furies of Border war. The Mir is not contented 
with ** inun-devonnng Sibi, or "‘dusty G unduva, while though 
they * eat fat-tailed sheep and brew strong liquor in their stills,” 
they 44 rub no scent in their moustaches and have only children's 
sticks in their hands." Let us, he says to the Rinds, forward— 

“ T*> conquer streams aud dry lands. 

And deal them out among onreclves. 

Let ns take no count of rule or ruler.* 


The Rinds are in fact described as tho lords aud masters of the 
icst. Compared to them, all other sects are of small account. 
Quite a long list of clans are described as 

“All nought but slaves to Oifikar, 

He gave them to his sister Baufidi 
A a her dowry, when she married Hadiya 
But Hadiya scorned to take them.” 

They evidently acted on their hero’s advice, and the period ol 
their obtaining supremacy probably marks the time when they 
began, under various petty leaders, to settle in their present hold- 
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iuir 8 along the Derajat frontier, and the various divisions to l>e 
known by their existing tribal names. 

Such is the story as told in the songs by the tribal bards, tho 
davtars, or professional reciters of genealogies. Leaving out of the 
question any attempt to fix a date for so ubiquitous a hero as Mir 
Chakar, there is sufficient solid historical ground to prove that 
Biloch adventurers had extended as for as the Multan district 
towards the end of the fifteenth ceutury ; while others had got us 
far north as the Jhelum by the beginning of the sixteenth. They 
might, therefore, have well been strong on the Sul aim An by the 
middle of the fifteenth. 

Another influence, besides the Rind hero’s desire for fresh fields 
and pastures new, was moreover at work, which made a forward 
movement more necessary. The Biloches were themselves being 
driven out of the fertile valley of Khelat, by what is generally 
thought to be the kindred tribe ot Brahuis who, probably some 
time in the fifteenth century, became strong enough to establish 
themselves there. Similar legends credit the Brahuis as being 
equally Biloch, and equally bailing from Aleppo; and the Bdoch- 
nuina ingeniously suggest that settling in the hills, they were 
originally called Rohis from Boh, a mountain, which gradually 
passed into the term Brahuis. When Mir Chakar took Khclat, 

' they had only got as far east sis Makriin and Siskin, but while 
the Rinds were pressing back the Pnthans from the lower 
Sulaimans, and oustiug tho J;U from what is still called the 
Derajat border, while the Ismail Kluins, Fatteh Khans, aud Gluizi 
Khans were founding the Derahs 1 named after them, the Brahuis 
were wresting Khelat from Month Khan, whose tomb is there still, 
aud establishing the dynasty of tho Khun of Khelat, a chief who 
previous to this had been an ordinary htmandar, with nothing of 
an army to speak of. To Khelat, the Brahuis added Mustang, 
Quetta, the Bolan, anti ])«rt of Kuch Goudova. Ultimately they 
1 Or encampment*. 
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became the dominant people, and their chief wns accepted 113 
supreme by nil the modern trans-border EilocheSr The s'-ui;d 
distinction is still marked by their right to draw rations of wheat 
dour when on service with the Khan, while the Bilovki has to con¬ 
tent himself with the coarse millets. The supremacy of the Bmhui 
Kbana would, however, no doubt have entirely pissed away, but 
that it bos been our Border policy to support it. 

Within our Border the chief of the Duinhi, a Kind people, h the 
nominal bead, but the tribes ore perfectly independent of one 
another, and arc only restrained from their old intertribal wars, 
their old pkm of harrying; their neigh hours' home and driving off 
everything possoaring four legs, by the presence of English rule, 
and for some lime they were not even restrained by that. But 
the provision uf many and expensive law' courts, and more expen¬ 
sive lawyers, nevertheless provides in a great measure a sufficiently 
exciting substitute, and it is now possible for two chiefs to ruin 
themselves, ami impoverish their clans more quickly by a suit 
tliaia by n whole aeries of fights; and the Border EUochi is hist 
becoming civilized enough in adopt the process. 



CHAPTER IV. 

T Hit EE LEGENDS OF THlE SIND BOEDER. 

WhAT the story of the unfortunate star-crossed PjrthAn lovers, 
Adam Klnm and DurkMni, is to the Yiiftdisai, the pathetic 
tragedy of Sassui and F.inbu is to the romantic Eilucli on the 
Smd "border. The latter, however, purports to bo much older, 
and the lovers ore described as living about the time of the 
introduction of Islam, some 000 years ago. Besides the Bitoch 
version, the story is told in Persian. 1 Hiioohki and Punjabi. I ti¬ 
the latter the heroine is known as Il-mJ Mu.i f she who died 
wandering,” to distinguish her from Dub Mid, 11 she who died 
drowning." The fctory is farm liar among all the wild tribes on 
the Sind and Eiloeh borders, and, says Sir Richard Burton, who 
gives an epitome of the legend in his work on Sind, “the earn el- 
man on his journey, the herdsman tending his cattle, and the 
peasant toiling at his solitary labour A, all while away the time 
cheating it in rude and homely verse," 

Pan bn is ft desperately good-looking Biloeh, the Benjamin of 
his family, the idol of his parents, a terrible Don drum among 
the ladies. An, Ms father, is the dam, or Prince of Kej in 
Makrito. The heroine was a daughter of a Btttbman of Bbnjnbtimi, 

1 Mir liaittm of Eiiklssr ft, under th* title of Hum t) J&s—Ecutlty and 
BSan u ifihuiml, 
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of whom it wm predicted she would became a Moslem, and so 
bring dbgr&ce on her family, Her hither wan fur killing her, but, 
at her mother*3 request, put her in a bus and let her float down 
the Indus* from which ebe was rescued by one of the 500 appren¬ 
tices of a weE-todo washerman, mimed Mahmud, at Bambhora, 
who, being childless, adopted her. Sho was christened Sassiri— 
" A piece of the moon ’’—grew up all virtue and accomplishments, 
and woa beautiful enough to cause the most disastrous conse¬ 
quences— ,J Every one who saw her wished she was bis own, and 
wherever she seated herself men crowded round her like the 
cluster of the Pleiades/' 

To Eambhora 1 comes Enbiho, with a string of camels and mer. 
chuudise, trading on account of the Koj .Tam, whose servant he 
is. There he falls in with £dusslll in the midst of her com¬ 
panions, with whom he exchanges a little chaff as to the prices ol 
hb wares. The Indies appeal to his gallantry, and demand the 
present of a trifle of musk, to which, as a Hindu, be naturally 
demurs. Sassui encourages him, and promises ready money if 
he will only freely display what be has to sell While he is 
doing this she is struck with his good looks: “ Sec bis beauty, 
O my friends ; how handsome he is/ 1 Bui. Babiho disclaims any 
pretension to good looks, passing on the compliment in favour 
of Pan]ml Khan, his master's son “the beautiful Eiloch, with 
long flowing locks j of beauty like his 1 have not the fortieth 
juirt/' To such good purpose docs he praise Panhti that the 
lady's cars become enamoured—oft tunes the ear loveth before 
the eye”—and she solicits Babiho to act a a Mercury and briog 
that Biloch to her, f>r which ho shall receive groat reword. Babi ho 
raises oil sorts of difficulties: "Funlm cannot get leave from his 
mother even for the chase; how is it possible for me to bring 
that wedl-guardcd Biloch f Worse thau this, the beautiful Pimhu 
has two wives already, whose voices arc as sweet os the Kokins 1 ' 

1 TLh.'H tin 1 most famous port of Sbtf, hot u min bstweeis Kin^Li anj ChUru. 
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(cuckoos). The lively young lady, however, laughs at difficulties, 
and will take no denial. 11 T, too, am a maiden, the pride of 
Bhambora, and surely my accents are not less dulcet than the 
Kotik's song" Fluidly, the trader is started off io Kej with all 
of tender messages to Panhu* and rich, offerings for his papa 
the Jam. 

Enbilio returns to his master, renders an account of Ins 
isierclmndi.se, and takes the tlrsr opportunity to give Panbu the 
hidfa message *nd presents, painting her loveliness in the most 
glowing colours. The description is more than sufficient for 
the inflammable Fatilra, who fired with fludh sympathetic 
ardour, is for starting at once, with or without the parental con¬ 
sent. As a matter of fact, he has a good deal of trouble ill 
getting away. His father is for sending any of his sons, save the 
Benjamin. His mother is all anxiety, and charges all the men of 
the caravan to "guard her little Panhu with every care." His 
eldest wife takes matters coolly, though tlm younger one rushes 
out, seizes the camel's nose-string: " Husband/ says she, " for 
Allah's sake leave me not thus. Either piss this night with me 
or send me homo to my father's house again." But. Don .Tuan* 
got up in his best, armed to the teeth, mounted on his favourite 
camel* will not be stayed, and rides away in great glee, delighting 
the whole Jidjtta by the spirit and smartness of Ida con vernation. 

Temptation awaits him before he has gone very far, At a 
town an rmt iV, named Lobee, lives Sebjan, a 3;idy more noted 
for her good looks than her good morals, who is so struck by a 
eight, of Paulin that, she disguises herself like a man, follows the 
camp, iini.L makes love to him while he anil BsbiLo aio placing 
chess. The former* whose eye is not deceived by tbe disguise* 
docs not require ranch encouragement to put away the chess¬ 
board, and is soon so charmed by the frail one, that he not only 
accepts her invitation to n feast, but halts tbe whole cainvau. 

Sassui meanwhile, all impatient to see her young Bilocb* sets 
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ta work to write him a letter, or rather gets Akhvmd Lai, a 
silent admirer of hers, to write one for her. Now Akhund Lali 
had ^oue blind from weeping over his hopeless affection for 
Sti 3 srai t hut he wrote w moving on epistle for the lady tlmt he 
instantly recovered his own sight by virtue of hearing it, and it 
wag therefore well calculated to hasten Fanhu, This " moving 
epistle 11 she sends by a messenger to him, while he is still dally¬ 
ing with Sehjan at Lohee, from whence the lady will not hear 
of his departing, Fauku finally reduced to the expedient of 
dropping opium into the syren's cups and leaving Baba ho be¬ 
hind io pacify her when sober, with a story of a messenger 
from Kej, and news of his mother's death. This fiction saves 
lkibiho, who leaves the outwitted Sehjan calling upon her com¬ 
panions to if come and kiss with their eyes the place where my 
beloved Pftnhn abode” and joins the caravan in time to make a 
atate entrance into Eambhora. where nil the people turn out to 
&ee so fine a show. 

They pitch their camp in Sassui’s garden, bat that young 
lady, having got her adorable Bilocb so far, now turns coy, and 
requires a good deal of wooing. Pnnhu only obtains a meeting 
by shooting a pet pigeon so skilfully that it falls into her 
aunt's lap, and while the old lady upbraids him, Sassui gives him 
his arrow hack and a chance to explain himself. As a test, she 
demands that ke become a washerman, which affords an oppor¬ 
tunity for many love passages, and he soon washes himself deep 
into the lady’s affections, to whom he is married, after a serious 
L|uarrol with Babilm, who goes off back to Makran in high 
dudgeon. 

Their matrimonial happiness did not last long. The wife begs 
us a favour of her fickle spouse, he will avoid passing out by a 
certain gate of the town, which of course he immediately seeks, 
and hills in with a very fair, but also frail goldsmith's wife, one 
Bhagula, who makes no secret of her admiration fir the Balochfn 
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handsome person. “ May Cod cause us to meet," she re murks 
alou.L and Panhu at ouee finis that the scabbard of his sword is 
broken, and be roust take it to be mended. Bbaguln. not con¬ 
tented with seducing PanLus affections from bis bride, trios to 
persuade him that the bitter is unfaithful- Sasnu takes in tba 
situation quickly enough; she tries her best "to struct tbe 
poisoned arrow from her truant husband's breast." and indignant at 
her rival's accusations demands that the quarrel be decided by fire. 
An enormous tiro is consequently prepared for the ladies' benefit, 
at the very sight of which Bhnguiu turns pale, and would have 
Hed, hut Sassui seises her by the ears and forces her to enter. 
Needless to say, the false damn is burnt to ashes, all save her two 
cars, held by tbe hands of the virtuous Sassui. Panhu is con¬ 
vinced of Ids wife's chastity and love, and the two, for ft brief 

are happy once more, 

Tke final catastrophe, however, approaches. The old .Tam in 
Makrun is being frightfully scandalised at the stories carried home 
by the irate Babiho, and sends off sin of his stalwart sons to bring 
the Benjamin home. They arrive at Barnbhom, and shortly alter to 
avoid fuss, cause an intoxicating potion to be given to Fanhn and 
his wife, and at midnight carry off the former tied on the back oi a 
camel Snssui awakes to the consciousness of her misfortune. 
When at dawn she looks round, her lover is net on the couch bes.de 
her, nor are the camels of her brothers-in-law to be found. She 
recognises that Panhu has been carried off, and “ weeps team o 
blood as if sprinkling the hill over which her husband was 

travelling,' 

Alas, .di.a, how shall my wounded heart mrviv.thv 1 ms of hi... 
ttwny r 1 


She witl uot be consoled: 

..My spinning BWea no pleuum MV that tuy lmsbaml ia gow> 

Not fad E joy from tbu «nTenuti«n of my companion ^ 

M y scriii ia iuiocg tbft billa ih* Jkfato* *«* omioSa. 
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She declares her determination to follow her loved one’s footsteps, 
nor will she be deterred by all the dangers, real or imaginary, 
which her friends coujure up in the most direful form, for her 
beuefit, as lying between Bambhora and the wretched huts that 
compose the Biloch village. She even dissuades her friends from 
accompanying her. “ I will not return without ray husband ; but 



SamuI and Panhu. 

) FmetimiU of « Pw^JrtJt liftoprapfc. )’ 


yon, when you come to die of thirst, might curse him.” Alone 
she starts upon her journey, apostrophising the hills 

“Why point ye not out tho direction of my lover; 

It was hut yesterday the string of camels passed over you, 

Was not my hnal>and in that ItljUaV’ 

And in spite of all the dangers of the road, on which the author 
enlarges at length, in spite of the sun, the simoom, heat, fatigue 
and bruised feet, perseveres in her quest At last, in one solitary 
jungle she meets a goatherd, a perfect “ Demon of the Waste ” in 
ugliness and wildness, from whom she demands, in the Lord's 
name, to know the path taken by her brothers-in-law 
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This wretch, who had been told by the old witch, his dam, that 
on this day he should meet a beautiful bride decked in jewels and 
rich attire, considers Saasui to be the very person, and begins the 
most abrupt and unceremonious gallantry. To gain time she 
complains of thirst, and begs her horrid admirer to milk one of his 
goats. When he replies that he has no pot, she draw's out a brass 
pipkin, and while he fetches the goat, knocks a whole in the bot¬ 
tom. Caliban’s eyes are so much charmed by the beauty of his prize 
that he does not notice the time it requires to draw a draught ol 
milk. Sassui, in despair, meanwhile prays to Heaven to preserve 
her honour, and begs, if no other means of escape be possible, that 
she mny be allowed to sink into the earth. Her supplications are 
heard, and suddenly she sinks into a yawning gulf which closes 
over her, and the wretched goatherd perceives liis mistake too late. 
Unable to cancel the past, he occupies himself in raising a tomb 
and platform in her honour. 

A few hours after, Panhu, who 1ms escaped from his brothers 
with Lallu, a slave, comes in hot haste cn ruute for Bambhora. 
Attracted by the appearance of the platform, which the goatherd 
must have been very quick about, he proposes to rest awhile, when 
lie hears the voice of his bride calling him from the tomb : 

«» Enter boldly, my Panhu, nor think to find too narrow a bed, 

Here gardens bloom and shed sweet savour round. 

Here are traits and shades and cooling streams, 

While IsLLm’s light pours through our abode, 

Banishing death and decay.” 

Panhu hands over his camel to his slave, and giving him a part¬ 
ing injunction to carry tidings of his fate to his father and his 
friends, calls upon heaven to allow’ him to join Lis Sassui. The 
ground opens and swallows him in the same way ns for his lost 
wife, and the story finishes by Lallu informing the old Jam that 
the lovers have met to part no more. As he says: 

“ The souls of those two lovere are Bteeped in bliss ; 

The rose is at last restored to the rose-bed.” 
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Theij tombs are in the Fmbb Hills, between KarfteM and Lu^Btda 
whero they arc visited with great advantage by many pil-runs. A 
believer, who L> sufficiently devout, will be fed on bread and milk 
by a hand stretched out From one of the tombs ; while to many of 
the Faithful, St Sassui or St Puubii apjjears in person ; the beauti¬ 
ful lady to the male pilgrims, the handsome Biloch to the female. 
But no camel must approach Sassnis tomb: she ha* never forgiven 
t]ial animal fir carrying away her husband. 

1 The Drowned Beauty/' i a another popular heroine of Hie Lower 



Sohni |h* Indtn, 

{finmwil* «J ,i JhiVdi JtOMgf^k ) 


rn,l,i s Talley. Sohni, the I>nh M a i, «*e who J ied downing, is 
usually described as the daughter of a Jit cultivator, who gave her 
ill marriage to oao Dam, an i t,dividual of the same clan. Dam was 
not mustcal, probably not attractive, and as tie nuptial procession 
went to the banks of tbe Indus to perform certain rites and consult 
the omens, Sohni was sent by bar husband to fetch some milk from 
the forest, where she saw au omen for bawlf, la the shape of « 
bo Halo-keeper, a most skilful player upon the lansli or reed-pipe, 
and instantaneously fell ia Wo with him. Her bead, like the 
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buffaloes in the Fnnjubi sketch, was turned, and revering the 
practice in the story of Hero and Lcander, she, guided by the 
Bound of the bamti, used nightly to swim the Indus, supported 
upon one of the large earthen pots width the fishermen commonly 
use on that river for the same purpose, aud spend tbo hours of 
darkness listening to the sound of her lovers pipesa ti-lU su¬ 
ing home before dawn, 

A malignant mother-in-law discovered the assignation, and sub¬ 
stituted a jar exactly similar to the one used, except that it was 
unbaked* One night, as Sol mi sat in the moonlight with her 
lover, she drew Ids attention to a little spot she noticed in his eye. 
He replied that it had been there for many months, and her not 
having remarked it before portended some immediate misfortune 
for both. The lovers portent proved too true; the next time she 
tried to swim the stream, the jar so treacherously substituted burst, 
aud the fab Sohni, literally, “the beautiful." was drowned, . Sym¬ 
pathy la still with her, and the couplets sung in her praise evidently 
Consider that her beauty fully condoned any trifling errors of 
judgment on her part. 

“Sobm wew fair in body nnd mind, 
ifor hi'l alie rim: defer £ you could remark 
Sh e lnubaml loft and home in want of happing 
In quiHt of love j bat found a gAva." 

One more legend relates to the course of the river itself. There 
some, if not very good, authority fur supposing that the Eastern 
Nura, or Snake river, marks an old course of the Indus, and down 
this very channel Alexander sailed with his fleet; that he halted his 
boats at Ai'or, not very far from Bakkar, while he made a little 
expedition against & place General Cunningham thinks might he 
Larbana. The ancient hydrography of the Punjab and Sind, more¬ 
over, still forms the subject of many learned disquisitions. Whether 
the " hist river/ 1 that used to empty itself into the Bann of Kuchli, 
started entirely on its own account with the Sutlej, or the holy 
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Saraaw&ti,, or whether, getting tired of wandering about the sands 
around Ktuurpnr, it suddenly found it gap and turned sharp wm% 
may bo at-ill an, interesting ptoblem; but the popular legend affords 
a solution much more simple. 

Between Balkar and Kh*irpurWar a city called Aror, or AI-Iiar r 
a name which clearly sumves in Kiri, the modem town hard by; 
n city " adorned with palaces and villas, gardens and grove;?, re¬ 
servoirs and streams, parterres and flowers." It and Multan—- 
the boundary of the house of gold *—were then the !l main pillars 
of the country, the two finest capitals mid royal residences.* 1 " If 
yon stop anywhere;" writes one very early Sind historian to bis 
nephew, " you should choose the most delightful place," Multiin 
and Aror were both so charming, it was difficult to choose between 
them. "For a long time the extensive dominions of which Aror was 
the capital, was ruled u in ease and prosperity " by a dynasty of 
klnga who ,£ possessed treat wealth and treasure, diffused justice 
over tho -earth, ami whose generosity was renowned in the world, IJ 
from Kashmir to Kaikunun. The people all lived hnppfly, ns many 
o f th( -m at i cast as go t their ehare of th e Ilid us wat er. But Larkfiuia, 
^lobar and Sob wan were a F; mere waste, 7 ’ because the water 
which is the fountain of all prosperity ( ” flowed by Aror through the 
country south to Muhammad Tur,a famous town where resided many 
great men, disciples of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Baliawid Hak< and 
which waa probably not very far from the present Sbuknrpur on tho 
Gungra, “ After fertilising all these lauds, the river poured its 
water into the ocean at the port of Drwal,” which Sir H, Elliott 
pieces at or near KurMii. 

All this nourishing country was, however, after a while, unlucky 
enough to como under a proverbial wicked king, Dalu Kai.a tyrant 
and adulterer, who taxed traders without mercy, levied a toll of 
fifty per cent, on all goods that came by the river to Aror, and 
every night possessed himself of a maiden. At length came a 
merchant, one Skill Husain of Delhi, with an exceptional amount 
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of gfeods, great wealth, and a handmaiden “young and beautiful as 
the full moon;’ descending on his way to Mecca. The tyrant not only 
increased bis usual demand, but Insisted on the transfer of tbfc lady. 
The traveller determined on a bold effort, which with the help of 
Allah, and of Allah's special representative, Khwajuh Khiza, 1 should 
stand recorded on the page of destiny until the day t>i judgment 
He obtained three days’ grace before forwarding the duties and the 
damsel, and having collected "a vast number of skilful ami expert, 
urtizans, men who excelled Farhad in piercing mountains, and who 
could close a breech with a rampart like Alexander's/ he set them 
Lcj dig a new channel and erect a strong embankment above Aror, 
apparently taking good rare to keep his own boats above it. So 
Trail did they labour, and so great was Allah's mercy, that before 
the three days expired, the Indus was turned from its course, and 
tk* flowing towards Siwen and the Ukki Hills, taking the merchant 
and all his craft with it, Dalu Rai woke one morning, and instead 
of the fathoms of water passing his capital, fount! nothing but mud 
and a dribble of muddy water, the merchant and the moon-faced 
maiden escaped, and Lis country ruined. Every effort to turn the 
river back into the old channel failed; it would not bo induced to 
return. Tbs Rajal/s regret and repentance came too late. 11 When 
the evil is dorm—O fool remarks the chronicler, * what avails 
your regrot 1 ” The tyrant paused not in bis evil courses, until his 
crimes destroyed both himself and Ida people. And, though there 
Ls much mud round the ruins of Arer, the Indus still holds to its 
channel among the rocks of Bakkar, where It has just been bridged, 
and Into which Gazetteers persist in saying it was “ diverted by 
some groat natural convulsion/ But the Gazetteer makers do not 
make sufficient allowance for the “skilful and expert artisans/ of 
! the Sind historians, or for the LC great mercy of Allah." 


CHAPTER T. 


TWO SIDES OF THE SlTEAlMANS. 

The long narrow strip of conn by, which, extending northward 
from Sind 3 is shut m twit ween the drc&iy monotonous succession of 
ktiiJ'e-liJce ridges, inning tlm Sd&imhn range, and the river Indus, 
wtiJi its still more monotonous and constantly shifting banks and 
islands of wind, corresponds very nearly with the civil district of 
Deni Oh4a Kb&n, and tor pearly miles is seldom much more 
limp twenty-five in width. Like Sind below, and a good deal of 
the remainder of the Do raj at Division above, it is practically a 
rainless tract. The torrents that pour down the barn bill- rides 
furnish at times a certain amount of irrigation, winch the cul¬ 
tivators husband to the last drop; and by a complicated system of 
Artificial embankments, turn a strip of arid mid naturally unpro¬ 
ductive clay into a fertile fringe, locally known sis the jjaeh&d. 
Where the lands come within the influence of the Indus, the 
country is also fairly cultivated and green, canals or shallow wells 
become gradually more frequent, trees appear on the scene, and 
villages are more numerous the nearer the river is approached. 
More than half the cultivated area of the district, and by far the 
larger proportion of the population is to be found within this 
w Sindh" tract—Sindh or Sindh* being the old name for the 
Indira. Between the “Sindh f ' and the pachki intervenes a barren 
belt of desert, a succession of rolling sandy undulations, varied 
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Jasioddly by stretches of low hill., that look is if ®n* 
spirit bad carefully sown them with assorted boulders ot every sire 
Almost without water, inhabitants, or vegetation, it a about as un¬ 
inviting a strip of country as the most grasping esrth-huugerer 
could Wish to annex. Looting at ..be map and at the "umber ot 
little hill-streams that appear on paper,—numbering, m m,.- 
qtjL Khan district alone, over 9#0-it might be thought that 
the yam *dd must be a land flowing with milk and honey But. 
save in exceptional seasons, not a drop from auy one reaches re 
Indus; some only collect such ruin as falls in the low lulls, in 
others the supply is most precarious. Only two are perennial, and 
it is rare that water from one of these raises a flood sufficient to 
break through llic embankments that lie between it and the river. 

In the but months, with these exceptions, all fail; the shallow 
wells dng in the dry beds do not last much longer, the few ordinary 
wells are often 300ft. deep, and then yield hut a brackish and 
intermittent snppfy. The country ceases to be habitable the 
trilies who inhabit it either drive off their cattle to the Indus bank 
or more usually betake themselves further iuto the hills; nm 
iluring May, June, and July the paekdd is practically deserted. 

afar are the characteristics of the mountains, that form the 
historical western boundary, such as would at first sight appear to 
offer much inducement to au advance beyond them. The outer 
liills consist of several parallel ranges, the principle ones occa¬ 
sionally rising to a considerable height. The Gandhan pe* 
opposite Rojhin is ovoc 4,000 feet; the Dtagul opposite Hmm 
over 3 iiii'i feot, Kk-Bhai opposite Sakld Sarwar 7,500 feet, and 
[the Takht-i-Sulaimfin, nearly west of Bern Ismail Khan, lias two 
summits, both over 11.000 feet. The eastern slopes are rocky and 
precipitous, with little or no vegetation, and, with the exception 
of a few stunted wild olives, hare of trees. The openings, narrow 
gorges, almost destitute of water, tend to increase the forbidding 
aspect, Nevertheless, the whole frontier is here a net work ol 
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passes and lateral coiomniiicfttiGns, livid oat by Datura with a 
regularity that might havn Formed part uf a &f si-tj tifio system ol 
parallels and approaches. As a natural barrier, i Lie whole line is 
pronounced by eiparfcs to be a complete fra Lid. Ic Inis, says Major 
Holdicb of the Survey,“generally a double line of main watershed, 
the commonest gen graphical feature throughout Afghanistan, with 
a series of broken, but approximately parallel minor ridges, forming 
narrow lateral valleys, running about north and south, all parallel 
to the main formation, and to the line of the frontier, and com¬ 
bined into a general system, which is br>keu through ivy the main 
ijprimage lines in innumerable places. Tims, roads to the plateau 
are opened, more or lets diffiq&lt according to the nature of the 
gorges and drifts formed by the direction of the drainage across 
the lines of the watershed.’' The number of these: may be judged 
fruin the fact, that there are upwards uf ninety leading from the 
Dura Gbiuri KhiIn district; and Dr. Duke gives an itinerary of no 
less than fifty-three routes Through the Sawestiin country beyond. 
All are held by Bilochua nominally independent, but subordinate 
to our Government \ who, m consideration of certain allowances, arc 
made responsible for their safety, for the return of all stolen pro¬ 
perty, and for the police duties through the respective tribal lands. 
Commencing from the south, the most important are the Suri, 
which, starting from the edge of the Mnzfm country passes through 
the territories of the Bright! and Mini tribes; the Zuugi, leading 
past the Gandhiri mountain into the same country; rVic Caehar 
and the KaM,bnLh into the country of the K hi trims and the Luni 
Path fins, the former of which was once extensively used, and was 
the one by which the Emperor Johangir returned from Kandahar 
to Delhi in lfiOl; the one by the Rakhi NuHah, which was 
selected for the new military road from Deta Gkfbri KhJin to 
Pesliin, passing over the lvliur plain by Fort Monroe, and is now 
a splendid highway adapted for ah anus of the service. This last 
is mOTely a branch of the better known one by the shrine of Sukhi 
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Lrwar, a root* affected in 6r»M *»*» '“S Bi ‘ irher ’ when ll ° W “ n * 

up to Ghazni after his campaign in 1505. In mar, modern times, 
tins was the route by which the Kabul rulers gat their mangoes 
amt to Kandahar, and it has Leer, made still more famous by the 
shrine at the font of the hill ft was here that, SM years ago, 
SuiJi Ahmad mended the legs of the camels going from ithoms.m 
ta Delhi. One merchant, whose camels leg had '>■“ 
found, when he get bock to Delhi, that the leg bad been mended 
with rivets, and the then Emperor was so much taken With the 
miracio that he sent four mule loads of coin ta the ingenious 
Soldi who built the shrine with it. It has been endowed by many 
people since then. Hindu merchants from Lahore built the steps 
Nadir Shah and the Duriini Shah Zam&n presented jewels, and 
some Sikhs added a shrine * Baba Umiak. The « 

keepers, who always number neither more nor less than limit 
including women and children, all entitled to ..quid share.., 
the proceeds of the shrine treasure chest Is annually divided- is' e 
hit on a simpler method of raising money, more suited to the 
times, which is, to send out their pilgrim hunters furnished wit. 
bills drawn, payable at sight, on wealthy believes likely to be 
substantial and obligins «=»'>ngh to lake them up, Curiously the 
sbriue is affected equally by Hindu aud Muhammadans and it 
eertsiulv involved considerable pilgrimage to get there, W hether, 
now that the new road will make the journey so much easier, t e 
income of the shrine will increase, remains to be seen. Fort icr 
UP, the Yidore pass, opposite Dera Qh&zi Khun, offers a stiff more 
dLt but also a more thirsty route, pst Ek-Bbai into the Rakhu. 
Talley. The Sowari, the Sheri, the Mahoi, the Sangurh and 
Kawan. lead through the territories of the Boadtat the Lum 
Pathaus, the Unite Khels, and the K iknrs into the Zhob \ alley , 
the most important of these being the Saugarh opposite Mangrutha, 
which was the one taken by General Chamberlain in the expedition 
against the Buzdiirs in 1857* 
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Through these, in times gone by, the hill men swept down for 
many a foray, u riding,” as they describe themselves " like ravening 
wolves towards the sheep-house, the Low country.” Wild-looking 
men, with thick flowing beards and long curly black ringlets 
coming down to their shoulders, surmounted by huge turbans 
twisted rope-like rather than folded. In voluminous smock frocks 
nnd expansive trousers, so begrimed as to show little of the original 
white. Their shields secured to their backs by a plaid of the samo 
tint, and their belts set off by a perfect armoury of weapons. 
Perhaps more ferocious in appearance than in fact, but each with 
swagger enough for a host. The whole party mounted on small 
thin, lank, but wiry and enduring mares, a quality most necessary 
and often surely tried; for, riding all through the night to some 
flourishing village, their masters would before tkwn be pushing 
home again with all the cattle and plunder they had been able to 
collect. Nor was the vendetta always unassociated with romance, 
for Sassui was by no means the only young lady whu exchanged 
love-tokens across the Border, and whoso fancy turned towards the 
stalwart young Biloch ; nor was Panhal Khun, the ouly “ thief of 
renown " whose heart burned with secret longing for the Teri of 
the Plains, or the objective of whose raid was not merely all the 
camels, goats, and village gear, but " the fairest of maidens in the 
reed huts by the Saints’ Canal.” “How,” says one young ladv. 
whose capture is related in a popular ballad, which describes her 
as a dove, a very pea-hen in gait, a mist cloud in lightness, with 
locks like the tendrils of the creeper, but whose will was hard as 
the hills, when it came to a question of flight. “Hotv can I part 
from my mother, for my father to heap curses on her heady” But 
the free booting lover has no time to stop and argue. 

“ Then I seized her pliant form in my anus, 

And with the end of my turhan I stopped her mouth : 

She struggled like the kid in the tiger’s jaw, 

But soon she rested her head on my shoulder.” 
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Aud It jiving got back safe through the atony paths of the paese 
anti divided the plunder, declares— 

f; Mv Grille ivas jilui-ui with none Tmi me, 

Forgotten Iilt mother, Iht playnuites, her componlone. 

Per she wait: with a dninty hoy on titr hip,-' 


Like n good deal more of the unexplored, moral and physical, 
the difficulties of most of these passes to a great extent dieapj>ear 
when they come to be examined. The narrow gorges through 
which the drainage forces its way to the plains, and the ruggedness 
of the defiles naturally leads to the idea of still greater difficulties 
beyond, while the character of the wild tribes has always been nn 
element calculated to cxlijj aerate the dangers. TJ\- a curious pro- 
cess, there seems a belief in some mi nils that the more bare, rocky 
and impassable the mountains, the worse nod more barren the 
country, the more numerous and warlike the inhabitants. Either 
ij j3o.'sible, but nut both, and experience has proved both to have 
been greatly overrated- As ;l rule, the passes are only difficult in 
proportion as they arc unknown. By far the Worst features oi 
them arc turned towards India. The hrst difficult range sur¬ 
mounted, comparatively fertile valleys appear — fl Shamt” ns they 
are locally called — and often comparatively open fines of com¬ 
munication. Even the slopes of the rugged fiulaimans i-ase off 
considerably towards the west. By far the most formidable diffi¬ 
culties in making the Feshin road just referred to have been met 
with in the approaches by ih'- Rakld torrent up to the .sanitarium 
of Fort. Mud roe. The descent on the west is by easy slopes over 
what by comparison may be called grassy downs. r l ho Itaklmi 
Valley, immediately below, offers liner grass and better sport 
than can he got almost anywhere in the Bern Glilhd Khan district, 
ami for a considerable distance the construction of a good 
cart road was comparatively easy. Like so much of BilochiatSn 
and Afghanis liiu, there is a deficiency of water ; but this will 
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m a great measure be remedied by a system of storage, 
and the country only needs irrigation to turn it into a 
garden. A 3 it is, many of these “Skants" are fairly well off. 
Many tracts are rich in grass. The Khetrim Valley along its 



One of the Donkey, that made the Peehin Road. 


whole length in celebrated for horse-breeding. The Paniali Valiev 
» reported admirably suited for a similar purpose. Near Gumbos 
are wood and grass for three or four regiment, of cavairv with 
splendid manoeuvring ground. The Smalan Valley i, both pro 
duetive and beautiful, its elevation about 5,000 feet, and its water 
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find supplies certain. Tho Bori valley has been selected for the 
lien cantonment of Lornlai. The hills between this and the Zhob 
are penetrable in all directions, and the litter valley h for some 
distance fourteen miles wide, The farther explorations of these 
valleys are carried northward, the more favourable the country is 
reported. The fertility of Quetta and the valleys adjoining have 
tang been famous: so have the melons and grapes of Hastung 
Tbe characteristics of some of the hillsides are not unlike certain 
m South Italy, or only need vineyards to be so ; nod there is no 
reason why the vineyards should not follow. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE *' FHAIIiSHON M AND " MCTAYISH " 

Whether the Biloch stock originally came from Aleppo, rid 
Baghdud and Makrfin; whether, as some assert, he had whilom an 
intimate relationship with the Jews, or was of Turkman origin— 

with which people he has certainly many points in common _ or if. 

still more probably, he is a result of the admixture of the original 
inhabitants, reinforced by Jew-Arab-Turkman immigration, and 
assisted by hosts of conquerors from Alexander downwards; his 
tribal divisions are numerous enough to include the whole. He¬ 
lios certainly this in common with the Jews, that, in respect to 
these divisions, probably not all the children of Israel scattered 
over the wilderness of Sinai, would have oflered such a complicated 
family problem; and he has divided his inheritance almost more 
minutely than they did the land of Canaan. 

To attempt a systematic numbering of the tribes would, in the 
first place, require the mantle of Moses, and in the next, it may 
be reasonably doubted whether ordinary readers have patience to 
follow a stringing together of names, compared to which the First 
Book of Chronicles would be light reading. The tribes, or Inmans, 
numerous as they are, moreover represent only the beginning 

For these tumans are again divided into clans (paras), tho clans 
into sections called palli, and sometimes these again into sub-sec- 
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tions, each with a bend-man, whose local following is often a mere 
liandfuh The Curdmnls, for instance, rim to eleven dans and 
eighty-one Sections- the Bughtds, six clans and forty-four sections; 
the Muzaris, tour clans and fifty-seven sections : while probably none 
of the three can raster more than 2,000 or 2,500 fighting men, 
oven counting all from fourteen, instead of the Israelitish twenty 
years of age, as able to go forth to war. To add to this there is an 
aggravating habit which the Bilonli bus of ringing The changes on 
3 strigle name. Thus the town of Dera Gh&zi Kbfin was founded 
some 4(10 years ago by one HJIji KMu t who begat GMzl Khan 
oml called the town after him, GhAz! KMu then begat a son, and 
thought it only right to call him Haji Khan, and for fifteen 
generations from father to son, withouttmy variation of patronymic, 

this was continued,, anti! the people got rich, and christened the 

- 

whole place HftjlgMri, an expression suggestive enough. Like tho 
Highlands of Scotland in fornn r days, almost every valley and hill¬ 
side boasts a ehn of its own, under a potty leader, independent but 
still acknowledging allegiance to some more powerful tribal lords. 
The principal occupation of the local “Fhairshon," and "McTaviah 1 ' 
is. or was before our advent., small feuds against, their neighbour 
and raids on Ids cattle. In fact, the best understanding uf the 
average Bilucb clan errn probably be obtained from a study of 
BeiiGanltieTs Gaelic ballad. It is only neeessaiy 1 to alter slightly 

I the names, and the story of the invasion by the Mncpherson, with 
his four-and- twenty men and tive-sne l- thirty pipers, adapts Itself 
very closely Tu trie politics o£ the Mjlrri and Eughti hills, In most 
affairs, of the stuaEl lighting tail, Ibe largest number would be 
employed in driving u ta cattle/ 1 and the few casualties be due to 
the sudden appearance on the scene of the aggrieved party in force; 
the MeMarri — 

“ Corning wf Lis fiiasalg, 

riiiltea seveidy-three, ami sixty P.mine wassaik,'* 

Bearing northwards frum the Joebbabad and Si hi railway, the 
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more important- of these clansmen, along what nn now onTv be 
described as our old Biloqh frontier—for our OMUputioii of Peshin 
lias now placed them behind ils— to a greater or less extent ako 
hold lands within purely British districts Such ore the Miizaris, 
Dr.- hrjks. Bug litis, Gureluinis, Laghilris, Khosos, Bunds, Eoradurs, 
and ixasriLiik. In the bills just beyond, are the Mima, Khetr&ns, 
LiLui Pathilus, and Hm-il Khek Further still in the Hmmt, Thai 
Choti&li and Peahin district^ the Taring Dumars, and a somewhat 
too extensive sprinkling of the various divisions of Kiiknrs. "With 
a few exceptions all are Bilocb, or closely allied and differing only 
in minor points. The Mmarb—whose fin me is variously said to be 
derived from the Mazar—a stream in Sistln—or the same word 
meaning a tiger—hold the country from the Si rid border to near 
Mithaukoto. and are perhaps the most important nnd flourishing. 
They can muster probably 4,000 fighting men, mostly living within 
British territory, where they own many villages. In former days 
they were referred to by Elpbinstone as famous for piracies on the 
Indus, and accomplished ns highway robber*. They wore at almost 
perpetual war with their neighbours in every direction, and had 
ii.' reputation of being the most adroit cattle-thieves alung the 
hue. Since annexation iu 1840 they have given no trouble, Thev 
sire perhaps not now good agriculturists, preferring to graze their: 
Hocks ufoug the river banks in the hot weather find in the low 
hills in the cold ; but they have settled gradually down into he- 
eomLng in-neelul and loyal subjects, and (heir chief was nut long 
ago marlo a Nawiih for "distinguished loyalty and grad service, 1 ' 
Thok neighbour* and former enemies, the Bresbaks, though pro¬ 
bably deriving their name from the Brekhau t a biream in the hills, 
have now no possessions there at nJL The Gardiaws—or as they 
would call themselves, Gorisbinis—snmew hat mongrel BUwh^ 
who traditionally trace their descent to a converted Hindu Rajah 
of Bind, own the bulk of the Mairi and Driigul hills, though they 
varmut, or v#y recently could not, be said to bold them. Constant 
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feuds with the Marri rendered their lands beyond the bolder some- 
hilt less profitable than an Irish estate. One of their chiefs 
joined Huraaynn in his march to Delhi iu 1556. Others main¬ 
tained a state of constatLt war with the Sikhs; aysternatically 
harried the plains east of lint lathis ; and at tbc time of the 
Punjab annexation had the reputation of being "the worst-behaved 
of tljc TiiInch tribes,"' They are probably now only restrained 
Eroin falling on the adjoining Laghlins by nnr presence; yet, they 
have iu various ways been brought under complete control, and 
their Ciinduct reputed as "uniformly good, 1 * The Lagharis, a 
powerful tribe, located around the Sakhi Sa rival pass, as well as 
the Khosfis, Lunds and Kasrclnis, originally all more nr less given 
to- the trade of Turpin and MarheatL, have developed r cum pa ra¬ 
ti vely industrious habits. Several of their bend men have turned 
their energies to canrd-making; have acquired extensive estates; 
become honorary magistrates ; and arc now among the staunchest 
supporters of social order. The Bughtis of the rocky and barren 
country on the Rajimpur border, and the Bozdars of the hi lb 
opposite Maiigrothn, have at times given a little nmre tumble ; ami 
the former arc credited with at least one famous raid into Sind, 
when they succeeded in lifting some 15,000 cattle. Both have 
had to receive lessons inure or less severe, hnt have profited 
greatly by the teaching, and with the Morris, iu nmny respects 
the most important of all, whose raids in former times were 
constant and indiscriminate, are now exceedingly friendly. 

The reputation of the Marri is sufficient to ruin a far better 
man. He is charged not merely with devotion to theft and 
robbery of every kind, but with being always ready to welcome 
the seven other spirits more lawless than himself. 11 is character 
imiy be estimated from his own maxim, quoted by Duke in his 
interesting history of the tribe ;— u We arc," says the Marri, “ the 
enemies of all our neighbours: we do no good to any one : nobody 
wishes ua well, Let us then afford every encouragement to strife 
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around us: let us give passage thrungb our country to any neigh¬ 
bour who seeks to injure another. Whichever sido is injured or 
destroyed matters not to us; in nny case we shall he gainers." 
Though he occasionally acts up to this policy, even he has his re- 
deeming side; for, though be has small scruple in making the 
traveller or trader pay, he holds stringently to the lows of honour; 
a ring or token given as a receipt for black mail is a sufficient 
guarantee for further safety; and bo would take the most ample 
vengeance upon any one else failing to recognise the pledge. 
Though generally regarded as Brahni Bilock, the tribe is occasion¬ 
ally spoken of as PnthAn.ond some clans talk more rcarlUy a Semitic 
Pushtu than a MArri Bilochi; hut they are really a confederation 
drawn from several races and peoples, grafted on to a Biloch stock. 
They profess a nominal allegiance to the Khan of KhelAt. but they 
pay him no revenue, act independently of him, and have no more 
scruple in raiding his territories tluin our own. The three main 
divisions comprise no fewer than eighteen clans, and are supposed 
to number *,000 or 5,000 fighting n.en, who carried fear into all 
the surrounding tribes; but, according to Duke, excluding those in 
Sind and KhelAt, they number little over 2,500 males. Raiding 
as a profession, though it certainly offers plenty of excitement, is 
neither lucrative nor safe. The Marris have made too many 
enemies, have fallen on bad times, and constant reprisals have 
gone near to wearing them out On the whole, their recent rela¬ 
tions with ns have been fairly satisfactory. The prospect of plunder 
mg too strong, they took advantage of the Mai wand disaster to 
attack onr workpeople on the Sibi line, and cut up some of our 
clerk, and coolies, which drew on them an expedition under the 
late Sir Charles Maogregor; but care, firmness, and tact on the 
pan ot our Political Officers has now brought about a result suf- 
ficent to justify a use of the past tense in regard to their misdeeds. 

The Khetr&ns immediately below Fort Monroe, the Lunis in the 
next valley, and the Musa Khels a little further again, are all 
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PathAn3. The first of the three, whose name signifies “cultivator,” 
was probably a Patljii.ii graft on a JAt stock. They speak a dialect 
between Sindi and Punjabi, still retain some Hindu customs, and 
arc fairly industrious and agricultural. More notorious as receivers 
than thieves, they are peaceful and nnaggressive, but they have 
had the Harris for next neighbours. Similarly the Lunis, whose 
country exteuded from the Rfikhni to the Bori Valiev, have been 
so weakened by feuds, mainly with the Harris, that five of their 
fine valleys through which the new road to Peshin passes, have 
been deserted, rendered “ bar ” or desolate, and their flocks and 
herds restricted to a little more than a fifth of the area they once 
possessed. Little was known about them rill a few years ago; but 
they are fine men, somewhat fond of showy armour and tasselled 
spears; good raw material for excelleut soldiers. The Musa 
Khels are traditionally Ktikars, who left their old haunts some¬ 
where between Kandab&r and Herat, to seek fresh fields and pas¬ 
times new under Musa, settled down on the further slopes of 
the Takht, from w'heuce they were ousted about eighty years ago, 
and have since taken up an extensive and prosperous position on 
the Toi stream. They too are mostly shepherds, disposed to be 
friendly with our politicals; but friendly from a respectful distance. 

The time would fail to attempt to tell of the many tribes tliat 
occupy the debateablo land between Bilochistan and Afghanistan, 
whom our now lines of railway and road are making us daily better 
acquainted with, like the Spin or White Tnrins of Thul Cbotiali, 
the Dumars, the Pannis of the Sangau Valley — who were cele¬ 
brated free-lances in Berbers time — and the many other petty 
septs of Pathan origin. By far the most important, both as regards 
uumbers, strength, and distribution are the Kakars, a numerous 
Afghan race, divided into many distinct tribes, who have very 
little in common save the name of KAkar. They are scattered 
over a considerable area from Hurnai to the Zhob Valley, and from 
the Takht to the Registau, or place of sand, beyond Peshin. The 
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three best known of their tribes are the Pankni, Sanuigzai, anrl 
HarnzrLzai; but they hare not even a jirgah. or general council of 
the whole, the various sections quarrelling freely among themselves. 
The warlike reputation of some of their chiefs has been consider- 



An Uchakra| Pathin of the Peshin Valley, 


able: anti for a long period the BUochis carried on almost i\ 
national ^ ;ir with them. tdphinstoue tells of all engagement in 
Vl Inch :i large force of Bra]mi Bilochia were entrapped in the 
Khulaz defile, and some 800 or DOO cat to pieces; very near the 
apt from which the Ktikara rolled stones down on our tree pa 
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during the Southern Afghan campaign. The same tribe murdered 
Captain Showers in the Oadapslio pass in 1880; and the Zhob 
Valiev dtetiuns still continue to give trouble now rind then. Colonel 
—now Sir James—Brown was deputed by Lord Lytton, in 1877, to 
specially report- on them ; and presumably then.- is much informa¬ 
tion of interest concerning them locked up in the Simla archives. 
What haa been done however in the case of the ilAnds can uo 
doubt be equally well applied to the Kukars. It is only necessary 
to upea out their country, establish communications, and adopt a 
friendly hut firm policy. The inarching of our troops by way of 
the Zhob Valley and the Gumul pass to and from Dem Ismail 
Khun to PesbiTj —a proposal our Government, after many years of 
debating, is now insisting on carrying out—will probably he the 
best possible beginning. 

Meanwhile, there can, perhaps ho no better illustration of the 
advantages to everybody concerned of opening such countries out 
to the civilising influence afforded by free communications, good 
roads, and the presence of British officers of tact and judgment, 
than the contrast between the Biloch who has come within our 
influence, and the independent tribesman. It is almost startling. 
The one is so obviously sleek and comfortable, Jms generally a 
decent suit, a good mare—all the four legs,—is well to do, and can 
alibi'd to appear prosperous. Bis villages are thriving and 
populous. The other is lean, hungry, living from hand to mouth ; 
his dress a lew dirty mgs or tattered sheepskin i in constant 
anxiety foe bis life, his Crops, and bis rattle, which he can seldom 
call bis own. His bouse Is often a round tower in the field 
entered by a ladder, which he draws up after him. Occasionally 
e?en this has to be abandoned, as being too far from bis village. 
When not raiding himself or being raided upon, he is wearied out 
by constant watching for surprise from raiding parties, and 
“ chop&oe" which curry off the whole of bis cattle and occasionally 
kill off the attendants. A chaptio is simply the Biloch expression 
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for an organized raid, and at one lime probably formed the best 
P«t of a chief's income, a fifth of the whole spoil—which often 
amounted to a large sum in property of all sorts— fall Fri g to him. The 
footman had one share, the horseman another for his. horse, or so 
many legs of it as he owned; another half share, if he possessed 
a guiir while if he was killed his relations got Lis share, Thu tribal 
headmen got a proportionately better share, and the booty was all 
carefully valued according to a regular scale, in terms of bullocks. 
A mare being equal to four cows, a guu io il bullock, a sword to 
half a bullock and So on. 

But even successful raiding is obviously not a vary lucrative 
business. The raiders Laid nearly aa hard a time as the raided, they 
con Id never afford to rest, any one who by chance fell out or got left 
behind, was at once murdered, if not mutilated. It wna literally a 
case of the devil taking the hindmost, 1F The members of n 
chap*)*},' as Fryer writes in onts of his graphic accounts, "haw to 
travel long distances by night, lying concealed by day, and they 
have no food but what Hour they can carry with them, which they 
daro not light a fire to hake. They often end by falling into an 
ambuscade them solves, or by finding their intended victims too 
much on the alert for an attack to be ventured . 11 Ho instances a 
p arty of Harris whom he met returning from n raid uu the Livui 
PalMtia, They were halhrtarved, and wnm out with fatigue* 
having been out for three weeks ; and after deducting the leaders 
share, their plunder was only sufficient to give the third of a hidlock 
to each man. The liberty of the Hi FhuirsW ” is clearly not worth 
very much to him. 



CHAPTER VIt 


Sl'LAIllAN AND SIND SAINTS, 

'■ Mat Allah not set Saytids and Mullahs over us ! " ia a common 
local proverb trims-Tin!us. anti y'et superstition of the most de¬ 
grading kind is probably greater among the Muhammadan* west, of 
that river than among the Hindus on the east. The latter holds 
his sacred Brahman cheap, enmpared to the abject deference the 
former pap his spiritual guide, Variation rltcre is in degree; from 
the independent B doc hi—who, grossly credulous ris lit may be, is 
compared to a Pat him, almost fin agnostic—to the snivelling 
Bannuchi, described by Edwardes as “accepting the clumsiest, 
imposture as a miracle, and the fattest fakir as a Saint” But what¬ 
ever reverence enters into the composition of lha Border tribesman 
13 for saints and shrines ; his credulity in this respect has no limits, 
and he accepts the connected miracles as a matter of course. The 
whole Sula\m&Q raogo would appear to have been a favourite 
resort- of the fraternity. Thirdly a pass, a peak, or an old mound, 
but. Ijoasts a legend, a tomb, or a shrine, even though the visible 
sign may be no more than a few rags, or a heap of stones. 
Perhaps, ns Fryer suggests, tEjis may he ascribed to the unattractive 
nature of the country, which contains so many places admirably 
adapted lor the residence of those who desire to mortify LEjt flesh; 
or more possibly to the fact that, fur many centuries, the range 
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offered a natural resting-place for the invading Musalman hosts, 
saints and soldiers alike. The founders of the religious orders can 
be more often traced to Bukhara or Baghdad, than from Delhi or 
Patua. The “ pillars of the faithful, ’ “ the guides of the devoted,” 
or the “ Pole-stars of Islam,” would often have had a short shrift 
at the hands of Gakkhurs or of Sikhs, and the average Punjabi 
Jat lias an awkward habit of disliking religious advice. 

Just as Border history is mainly made up of mythical genea¬ 
logies, its trailitions relate almost exclusively to tho sayings and 
doings of saints, sayuds, or priests. They are the chief figures in 
most relations of life, and t ike the place of precedence as regards 
the wants of the people. Among the most formidable, in that 
bare and stony country, has always been the want of water and 
supplies. Tho “pattern of the devoted, and wanderer in the 
field of generosity,” Shaikh Ismail Sarbanni, whose tomb is upon 
Koh-i-Sulaiman, though an observer of rigid abstinence, is de¬ 
scribed as killing 400 sheep daily for the benefit of travellers. 
The heads, limb^ and skins were gathered up in the evening, and 
every morning the shepherd fouud all his flock alive again, and 
drove them off to pasture. So, also, fifty furnishing travellers call 
unexpectedly upon “ tho asylum of mankind and magazine of 
wisdom,” Shaikh Mulhi Kattal, and find nothing in his house. 
“ In the name of Allah " he fills a pot with water, places it on the 
fire, sends to the potter for an earthen plate, and with his own 
blessed hands serves up to all his guests abundance of excellent 
stew, the dish always remaining full, “and,” adds the ingenious 
chronicler, Niamat Ullah, “the plate is to this very day in the 
possession of his successor.” Again, the tribes on the east of the 
Taklit-i-Sulaiman suffered greatly for want of water, while, those 
on the west had comparative plenty, whereupon a certain “ falcon 
ul knowledge and stage of excellence ” opened a passage right 
through the mountain, and brought to their relief the Drabau 
stream. The stream is there still, though it has less water in it 
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than formerly, because a subsequent “ lion in tbe forest of unity,” 
Shaikh Dana, caused some to flow to a tribe favoured by him. 

Another difficulty was-ns it is still—the control of the Indus 
river. Once it broko its banks, carried away the best part of a vil¬ 
lage, and might have done infinite damage, had not the inhabitants 
promptly repaired to that" mine of inspiration and flower of the 
pious, \ nhya Bakhtinr, who at once provided an effectual embauk- 
ment by laying down a single tile, which he had used to keep his ill.is- 
tnous foot out of the mud when bathing. This effectually controlled 
the stream, w hich would not run past it He was a saint decorated 
' Vlth a Pabular divine glory. Ho had "kept the fast of the 
Ramazan even as an infant;” travelled to Mecca and back every 
Friday fur prayers; nud on one occasion so vigorously did he recito 
the praises of Allah that he threw his heart out of his month, his 
servants ever after carefully preserving it in a napkin. When he 
needed n sacrifice to nppease the hunger of his followers, a fat 
antelope walked up to the fire made ready. So also did a lion, 
but, on seeing the saint, became quite subdued, and went, off cheer¬ 
fully with a bone. When the Indus boatmen demanded a fare for 
ferrying the Khuajah, a fish popped its head up with the money. 
When he and his disciples found themselves thirsty on a barren 
hillside, he took l.is tooth-brush, and, like Moses, struck the dry 
t r«x*k, upon which a spring of fresh water rushed out, and has run 
ever since. And when the great Timur, on one of his expeditions, 
jqjproached the Subumaus, where numbers of the Afghan tribes 
had taken refuge, the Khwdjah and his adherents remained at tl.e 
foot of the mountain, and, as the hostile army approached, Yuh\a f 
reciting some verses of the Korun, threw a handful of dust 
against his foes. Not only did the dust act as a veil between the 
Mughal army and the saint, but the Mughal soldiers grew blind, 
and hearing as it were the uuise of a vast host approaching them, 
became filled with consternation and fell Rack. Timur however 
was hardly the mail to be stopped by a saint more or less. He 
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quickly found out the cause of the trouble, and attempted to tip 
the Khwajah with a horse and a robe; but the hitter seems to 
have thought the insult hardly large enough, so sent them back 
with some excellent advice, and moved away. 

Everybody who has been to Multan knows that its notorious 



Shams i-Tabref of Mult&n. 

imilf of a /'««/.!& lUJuuprajik.) 

heat was brought about by the inlluence of a saint, Shams-i-Tabrez 
from Baghdad, an “ abstracted and accomplished devotee," who 
begged his daily bread in the city, not always in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy his hunger. One day, suffering from short 
commons, he caught a fish which he held up to the sun and begged 
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that luminary to come down and cook. The 8un at once drew 
nearer than to any other part of the earth—and Multan 1ms 
suffered ever since. So much so, that unfortunate Multitois who 
have mistaken their way in the shades, have, ns the legend goes, 
invariably had to send back for an extra blanket The accom¬ 
plished Shams performed many subsequent miracles, even to 
raising the dead: but it may, at least to residents in that dusty 
and almost rainless place, be a trifling satisfaction to know, that he 
was in the end flayed alive for his pretensions. 

Shams, however, was quite a minor light beside the other 
celebrities o! Mull&n, Bukn-ud-din aud his still more famous grand¬ 
father Bahawal Hakk, "Light of the truth.” The former, who is 
credited with having a good deal to say to the trap bv which 
t diifts-ud-din Tughlak, the Sultan of Delhi, was donetodeath, they 
huried with his grandfather, but he subsequently moved into Lis 
present stately tomb of his own accord, and without any assistance. 

1 hat Shaikh ol Shaikhs, Bahawal Hakk, who was directly descended 
from HtUharn, the great-grandfather of the Prophet of Islam, 
travelled over all Muhammadan Asia for half a centurv before 
coming to Multan, where he settled down and became “ a fountain 
of the most illustrious miracles " for another half century. Among 
other trifles, he raised a ship that had foundered with all hands, 
and is still the especial patron of all the Indus boatmen, who 
appeal to him in difficulties. 

The son of Bahawal Hakk, and father of Rnkn, by name Sadr-ud- 
din, was hardly less distinguished, but he essayed a trial of saintly 
skill with a still more potent expert, a Sayud piactising lower 
down the Indus at Tattah, one Pir Murad. The Multan Shaikh 
sent the Tattah Sayud a cup of milk, to signify that the former’s 
religious dignity filled the whole country, as the milk did the cup. 
It reached Tattah quite fresh, without a drop being spilt, and the 
Sayud, putting a baudful of flowers in, returned it, implying that 
there was still plenty of room for the saintliness of Pir Murud. 
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Not a tiower was faded when it reached Multan again, so the 
Shaikh saw nothing for it but to go and tackle such a famous rival 
in person. The dispute was to be settled in the Tattah mosque. 
On the way thither, the Shaikh saw a dead cat, which he restored 
to life, saying, 14 Arise with the permission of God.” The Pir was 
in no way put out bv this, but calling into the mosque a most 
notorious old Brahmin idolater, bid him recite the prayers. The 
Hindu at once tore off bis priestly thread, preached in elegant 
Arabic, became a luminous Moslem aud explained the word 
liijtmiUuh in fourteen different ways. Whereupou the son of 
Bahawal Hakk allowed he was beaten. 

Tattah must have literally swarmed with saints. Muhammad 
Aazam, who wrote about a century ago—one of the many books 
on this inexhaustible subject—gives a list of one hundred buried 
in the city, and of eighty shrines of the first order of magnitude 
on the Mekli—or “ Mecca-like ”—hills adjoining. Tn fact the whole 
of that little range is covered with their tombs—to say they could 
be counted by thousands, would not be expressive enough. The 
Pir Murad just referred to, might well have accounted for many, 
for at the age of forty he had acquired such sanctity, that he was 
compelled to wear a veil; because any one who saw the light ot 
bis countenance became a saint on the spot. Not less titan 2,000 
of his pupils, says the learned writer, were u enlightened enough to 
rise to eminence.” 

One of these, an “ exemplary of the pious, ami strict-keeper of 
vigils,” Mian Maluk Shah, lived a long life of such abstinence, that 
during his threescore years and ten he used but 112 lbs. of Hour 
which he moistened with nothing but water. He seems mainly to 
have lived on the pleasure of listening to the dull creak of the 
Persian wheels raising water from the wells. This to him was so 
intoxicating, that on occasions be caused the wheels to revolve 
after the bullocks were taken out, and a luckless cultivator, in 
whose garden he sat under a tree, wrapt in ecstasy, listening to 
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his Favourite music, found his whole property flooded one morning; 
and, when he ejected the stranger, saw with dismay his garden, 
tree, well, and Persian wheel, follow the saint. 

At Schwan is the shrine of the Pir of the K oh is t An, T7.'inan-i- 
Merwunill, n great grammarian, scholar end traveller, ns wa-ll as 
saint, who died in 1274. His more familiar title is Lid ShAh-Bnz, 
the " Red Falcon nf Menvnrad/ 1 so called because in order to 
imitate a Moslem story of Aljmhim, whose Father tested him by 
throwing him into a fiery furnace, which forthwith became a bed of 
roses, Sh&h-BtU a»t For a whole year in an iron pot placet! upon 
a broiling tire. The Sind hero seem? t>- have suffered no in¬ 
convenience beyond changing colour from n pious pale to a bright 
red. On another occasion he assumed a wingerl fbno t-- rescue a 
distressed brother from the hands of an infidel king. The title of 
Red Falcon is therefore particularly appropriate. Originally he 
was probably a respectable harmless old gentleman, but hardly so 
are the present representatives and guardians of the roan ko|l- inn 
that has grown up r who belong to the sect of JelAli Fakirs, mid enjoy 
a reputation more evil than most. Rumour Las it that a girl of 
a particular caste is annually married to the tomb. It is pretty 
certain that the stout ruffianly mendicants, disfigured by shaving 
head, beard, eyebrows and moustacliios, nut only grant, but accept 
the Lndalff{nzapknaria t QT license to sin Freely 

That portions of the earth's surface arc movable at the will of 
the saints, is accepted in several cases. There are two holy 
brothers and " favourites of both worlds/" Minus Mitho and 'Ratlin, 
buried in one of the Sind border hills, that on the day of resur¬ 
rection will not only go to Paradise but will t tke the whole hill 
with them, As may be supposed, the hill is still in great request 
as a burial ground, 

Not a hail place to he buried is on the heights of Cbchal Tan, 
the loftiest of the Biloch mountains overlooking the Bolfiu. The 
BVahura any that the great apostle himself, the " praised one," 
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came one night mounted o» a dove, and left a whole colony of 
Pirs, of snrnLs, for Lheir guidance, No less than forty of these* no 
il'jiibr much-needed, saints* were buried under the mountain, 
which thus obtained the naTne of Ghelutl Tfm, h the forty bodies/' 
Masson hn.^ however, a more interesting legend ng to the origin r>f 
the name. To the effect that a simple old couple, childless for 
years* besought the saint of Teree to kike away their reproach* 
He was obdurate and refused, but the saint's son, a stalwart youth 
conjuring with ids father's wand, promised the dame a hjJ ti for each 
Pebble she caught In her lap. She caught forty pebbles, rind in 
due course was blessed with a family of forty son* at a birth, 
Overcome with so much bliss, the parents left thirty-nine of them 
to the chances of fate on wild slopes of the mountain aud fled. 
Auun repeating of Their crime, they returned, searched the 
mountain again to find the thirty nine at play, as happy as may 
be, leaping and dancing among the steep cliffs i but attempting to 
decoy them down again, by a view of the remaining brother, he too 
w:ua stolen away, and the old couple were left childless once more. 
Consumed with grief, there was nothing for them to du but to raise 
a shrine, which to this day works wonders for similar disconsolate 
wives, who in good faith resort tu the “lull of the forty bodies," 
and crave the boon of children. 

Perhaps the most renowned saint of ad, along this part of Hie 
Border, was the Saidi Ahmad* whuso s hrin e at Sakhi Snrwur has 
already been referred to. He is the hero of innumerable of the 
most popular legends, not only on the Border, but over half the 
Funjab, It, is at his shrine that Darn, the Jat woman, after twelve 
yeans of childless wedded life, prays for a son, and attains her desire; 
ami when, m spite of the anger of her husband* a strict follower of 
Guru Namk the Sikh, she goes again to return thanks* and the 
chi Id dies ut her breast, because iu her heart she has resolved In 
defraud the shiine of its dues* it is the companionate Soldi who ib 
moved to restore him to life again. It h Saidi, who grazing Ids 
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Other's goats in ike jungle, the whLie lie studies the Koran, is set 

on by a tierce tiger, winch lie unaided slays with his staff 

C’bauDU. the Pathim ruler of Multan, gives the saint a horse, and 

much fine raiment. The first, he kills to fetid fakirs, and tears up 

the latter for their clothing, but when accused of doing this, ] lt 

L-oines into Multan, riding the horse and wearing the clothes, which 

have come hack to him from Heaven, from whence also come 

bouris and fairies, bringing pots and pitchers to celebrate his 

Wedding with Oka mm's daughter. The lady brings the saint much 

wealth and three servants, whose descendants are now the l F (J5d 

keepers of the shrine. The ballads of Isa Saniya and Isa Bapari 

collected by Captain Temple, tel] of rich merchants who vowed 

large sums for the shrine if their ;n [ventures proved profitable fur- 

got them when success came, and fall into terrible distresses which 

ouly pilgrimages and a very liberal subsequent expenditure at 

Snkhi Sarwar sufficed to alloy, Even the Saiot/s Bilodi mare 

Kakki Sarwnr, w broad in the back and brown as a partridge/* is 

hardly less famous, for she is credited with the gift of speech, and 

with working many minor miracles. 

The banks of the Indus were of course a favourite resort of the 

saints; its fertilizing waters and welcome freshness bein^ a 

■? 

pleasant exchange for the bare and arid stones of the Sulaimans, 
Quite one of the most famous and widely known ia Jen da Pir or 
Khwajah Khizr— the “Green King "—whose shrine is at Bakkar. 
He ia practically the river god, the personification of the mighty 
stream to whom hymns amt petit ions are addressed, though the 
shrine is dedicated to a celebrated Pir who saved the honour of a 
Muhammadan young lady on her way to Mecca, from the Inst of a 
Hindu king, by a sudden diversion of the course of the stream. 

Ouly second in rank as a water saint was Shaikh Tahir, or 
Uddhero Lull, as the Hindus call him, whose tomb a little below 
flida, in the keeping of a chapter of Moslems, is the site of a great 
annual Hiudu fair. A variety of his miracles ore claimed rn have 
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been wrought in the defence of both faiths. He used to float 
about the river seated on a small sheet—of white, say the Hindus, 
of indigo blue, say the Muhammadans. He saved a man of the 
rival faith, challenged to the test by the same method of naviga¬ 
tion, but who, sinking, hud to save himself by resting his finger 
tips on the edge of the sheet, which say the party of Islam, left 



Khw^jah KhLrr. 
(Fanimilt oj a Pun/4b lithoyra j*V) 


five white spots. And some of the river people affect a blue sheet 
with white spots in its comers to this day. 

Like the saint of Sakhi Sarwar, these two river saints are 
equally venerated by both Hindus and Muhammadans, and both 
creeds equally flock to the ziarat of ChehAl Tin. 

Of many, their chief merits were their reputation for asceticism. 
They abandoned home, children, wife—even though they might 
have to take up with some one else’s. Theoretically at any rate, 
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they spent their time in fasting and keeping vigils. One “ab¬ 
stracted sage and consummate enthusiast,"—the chronicler’s titles 
generally run to a paragraph—is described as becoming so 
emaciated from “ excessive abstinence ** that his ribs projected like 
a staircase. They called him Shaikh Bakhtior Dunkar, and who¬ 
ever mentions his name is still secure from the evil eve, and—still 
more useful in a Path&n village—saved from the annoyance of the 
llies. Pir Adil, the just priest, whose shrine is a few miles from 
Dera Ghitzi Khun, and second in repute only to Sakhi Sarwor, 
gained his title from his abstract justice. His sou killed a goat while 
out hunting, and accidentally, the goatherd boy who was defending 
his goats. Tho goatherd's mother appealed to the saint, who, to 
satisfy her, put his own son to death. 

Nevertheless, very many of them contrived to make the best of 
both worlds. Numbers arc represented as following the traditions 
of the profession, and making themselves especially agreeable to 
the ladies. It was not always 0 SaneOmma even in the West, 
and one M ecstatic saint " is described as " throwing his arms round 
a specially handsome woman in the marketplace," and as himself 
thrown into an oven by the Governor of Kandab&r, where anon 
he is found calmly eating the roast meat. Another" pilgrim in 
the desert of unity ” remained “ disguised under the garb of a worldly 
person," and greatly to his satisfaction rescues a certain “ beautiful 
washerwoman.” Even Khawjah Yahya is warned by a reverent 
brother about the danger of cotton and fire, and too near an 
intercourse with the sex. But Yahya was a wag, aud replied by 
sending cotton and fire joined together in a letter; the former 
uninjured. 

The danger of offending, or refusing a saint hospitality, is exem¬ 
plified in innumerable stories. A “ guide to the truth " in Kohistan, 
is, on occasion, driven by the inhabitants of his village into enrsing 
them ; and, “on the same day there occurred forty funerals." Even 
the Emperor Islam Shiih, who threatens w a precious gem" with 
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death for his conduct in regard to women, is from that very moment 
afflicted with a fistula ;md iuthmnuntinn in :ilI his limbs. While 
the merit of entertaining holy men meets, as history throughout 
the world amply proves, with its own reward here and hereafter. 
The shepherd hoy who refreshes a party of fakir s with his one pet 
lamb, finds a dock of sheep atari up front the stones. The man 
who builds a house for their shelter, has but to call on the forest 
in Allah’s name, to find the timber ready to hand, 

Nihil' script tun mi nteitli attkSdk The age of miracles fur the 
Put him has by no means passed away, but a single characteristic 
modem instance roust suffice. There is or rather was, on the road¬ 
side between Kohtlt and the Indus, a largo stone or rock, a couple 
of feet high ami several wide, on which, some few years ago, a well- 
known officer saw a holy Mullah sit, who being asked by a follower 
lor u remedy for toothache, prescribed In the form of powder n 
little of the stone so honoured. Its reputation as a specific was 
insured, and under the continual scraping of believers, troubled 
nitb that distressing malady the toothache^toue gradually dimin¬ 
ished. Two years after the same officer found it still in Hrreat 
request, but scraped down to a couple of feet, below the surface, To 
a generation that has rakers Farr’s life pills, and set its limbs with 
Holloway s ointment, there is perhaps nothing extraordinary in 
this; but considering the Mullahs few opportunities of advertising, 
his remedy had a thirty good run. Perhaps when Messrs. Cook 
have exploited the Court r,iy, and personally conducted parties along 
the Border, greater possibilities may arise. If, for instance, Mr. 
Pears could only induce a few Mullahs to wash, what a stroke of 
butanes might be done in soap ! 


CHAPTER Till 


the ipwnnUH and titk pat . 1 

A LONG dreary sketch of level plain, as flat ns a billiard-table or 
a hnmVloGr* often without a tree, a bush, or plant bigger than 
the camel-thorn, or the small, stunted, horny herbs that seem 
equally caviare to the palate of that most useful, but unsavoury, 
beast. Not always even so much vegetation as this, to cover the 
monotony of the mud-coloured expanse, familiarly know m the 
,c Pat” Firm, yielding, and elastic, it offers a fairly good substitute 
for turf to gallop over, so long as the dry weather lasts ; but the 
first few inches of continuous min, fortunately not very frequent 
and not very continuous, is sufficient to turn it into the most 
tenacious and greasy mud, to render locomotion difficult, and roads 
impassable, Almost impervious to water, the harder the clay 
the worse the mud, and, apparently, the less the water can sink 
through, the more cosily the smallest running stream cuts out a 
channel for itself Consequently, when it does rain, the water 
rapidly forms little ravines, and the hill torrents scour out deep 
channels, with almost perpendicular sides, forming a series of deep 
crocks which intersect the plain in every direction, like si piece of 
curious old china. Here and there, where the bed of these has 
widened out sufficiently, to admit of some little green thing 
1 "Viz fo" n tiftnkt n.nuft an.l Ih'o JsjimiL KhiVli, 
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obtaining a footing, there is a fringe of tamarisk at the bottom of 
the erack ; but otherwise the banks arc perfectly treeless, and the 
water too far below the surface, to do much towards helping 
struggling verduro without artificial assistance. Dry for a good 
part of the year, these ravines are occasionally roaring torrents, 
more or less formidable, as their sources are among the stones of 
the low hills or away towards Ghazni. Like the patkdd in Dcra 
Ghfiz. Khan, the Pat, or the daman, to use the local equivalent 
word, is in places redeemed to some ext mt, by a laborious and 
lugomous system of artificial irrigation, with the result that little 
oases are created which, by comparison, may be called wooded 
I p in the north-west corner, the town of Tank was famed for its 
excollent fruit trees and luxuriant gardens, in the old days the 
•, resort ot the choicest houris of its old Nawabs, whose history has 
been told by Edwnrdcs; and marvellous legends are still current 
or the harem of Sarwar Khdn. Bnt the mean-looking mud-roofed 
houses, rather below than above tho surrounding country. that 
make up the vdlages, are ordinarily far apart; and there are few 
or none of those detached farms and cottages, orchards or groves, 
hat other parts, even of India, help to give variety and interest 
to the scenery. The fame of D.fikmd, the town o'f the -closed 
pass. is of a single mangoe tree, the fruit of which was so good 

Kul h U T SL ‘‘ Se " t ‘° U,,ore - While of 

hulachi, the saymg ,s particularly characteristicNever visit it 

save to find brave soldiers or delicious melons.” 

To ,l,ew,,t si , l e. ham and precipitous, are the Sulaimans, in a 

one Straight hue, with the Takht in the middle. To the north 

long stony spurn, the outworks of the Bhitnnni or Shaikh Bodin' 

range which, wtth another rugged group known as the Ruttah Koh 

d the Nila Koh-the reil and the blue hills-fonn a complete 

bar™, extending to the Indus banks, and separating this It 

from Bannu and the Jfarwat. The whole tract, from the Indus to 

stony gorges, whence issue the hill tommts-and which 
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represent the passes about whic h so much m ystery was mink — from 
Vjihoa in the south, to Tank in the north, is monotonously alike. 
Whenever these torrents are perennial or there is water enough to 
turn on the fields the general dreariness ia. broken* amt when at 
certain times the rugged sides of the mountains are thrown into 
relief by the setting sun, the scene ig not wanting in the elements 
of the picturesque. A fresh clear day* a good horse, and a gallop 
over the pit might possibly lend to the discovery of fresh beauties; 
but the substitution of the young camel, for the spring lamb, the 
slouching Pnwindab, for the proverbial harvester, or tho rude 
camp village, for the " haunts of ancient peace," is not particularly 
idyllic ; and the pictures pieness is one to which distance most 
eminently lends enchantment. The nearer the hills are 
approached, the less inviting they become, the more savage the 
lore knife-like edges, the want of trees, and tho scarcity of water, 
while once inside tho spurs, the sensation, as described by 
Mnegregor, is nut t-u much timt of being in a valley among 
bills, as of being in a pit surrounded by perpendicular walla. The 
country Dera Ismail Khun has fairly enough earned its epithet 
of " Dera. dismal/' 

From tills not very uniting, but extremely important, 11 dismal 
camp, 1 the principal passes by which the western Larner is crossed 
are tine Yahoo., in front of the village and military post of that 
name; tbe Shaikh Haidar, or Znu, a title used for any excep¬ 
tionally difficult pass* and this one in places is little better I lam ft 
cleft a Jew feet wide, shut in by precipices of great height that 
nearly close overhead* though it was the route taken by the last 
Tjiklit Survey party; the Gu rn.nl; the Tank ram, or river ; ami tbe 
SI inza. In addition are nearly seventy others, which cross the 
outer ranges, and com mtuiicatc with the longitudinal Valleys behind 
them, Some of these arc well known in connection with frontier 
expeditions* others by the local names of the streams which issue 
from them, which names often vary within a few mites— even the 
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Gumal becomes the Luni on our maps—ami also by the outposts 
which have been established to watch the tribes using them, and 
who, in the Sikh times, not only carried off cattle but mauy a 
likely Hindu, who had to pay up liberally to get out again, 
Edwardes tells a story of a whole marriage procession, bride, bride¬ 
groom, friends, and fiddlers, who, in his time, were seized by a soldier 
of the Dera Nawfib, wanting some arrears of pay, aud whose 
relatives had eventually to find Rs.4,000 to obtain their release 
Most of these passes rejoice in a legend regarding the stream, or a 
on verted saint, some unite both. At Draband is the tomb of a 
Shaikh, who, os usual with Border saints, w'as * a polestar of 
guidance, a paragon among devotees, the examplarof mankind, the 
pattern of his age, the chief of true believers”; and by the side 
of the stream which passes it there is, or there onght to be, a jug 
constantly filled with water. When a quarrel arises between two 
persons, which is to be decided by oath, each of them sips a 
draught from it. He that is in the right remains unhurt, bnt the 
liar swells like a water-bag, from which state nothing can relieve 
him but confessing the truth. 

In the range to the north are two passes, the Bain and the 
Peyzu, leading into the district of Baunu; the latter, Edwardes, 
in his time recommended no one to attempt without a guard, but 
it is now the one through w’hich our main frontier road passes, 
and is probably rather safer than Regent Street. Of those on the 
west, the Gumnl has been, from time immemorial, the chief trade- 
route, between Khurasan and India, the great central highwav for 
the trading Afghan, of even more importance in this respect than 
the Kbailor to Kabul, or Bolan to Kandahar. Every cold weather, 
strings of camels laden with the merchandise from Bukhara and 
Afghanistan find their way through this pass ; and scatter through 
the length and breadth of India ; and as snmmcr approaches, 
return to the cooler highlands, carrying back in exchange either 
cash or goods for distribution as far ns the Persiau and the 
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Hussion borders ; their owners a border people of considerable 
Importance, 

Not so much by his fruits, is the Afghan merchant known in 
every Indian bazaar, as by bis arrange appearance, his great stature, 
physical strength, and rude independence of manner. It is nor 
necessary to see him to be fully conscious of bis presence. The fi rank¬ 
est compound uf villainous an jells” pervades tire atmosphere through 
which he posses, Has loose untidy dress,'' as Bellow describes 
him, Cl generally in a state of dirt beyond the washerman's cure, 
and often covered with a shaggy sheepskin coat, tmvel &t$aned ami 
sweat-begrimed to an extent that proclaims rhe presence of the 
wearer to the noscrils though he be out oi sight in, the crowd; his 
long unkempt and frayed locks, loosely held together by some 
careless twists of a coarse cotton turban, soiled to the last degree, 
if not tattered, also add to the wi Id ness of bin unwashed and 
weather - worn features \ whilst his loud voice and rough manners 
complete the barbarian be is proud to pass for. Such is the 
common Fu wind ah as seen, in the ba£am'." The term pawndak, 
possibly from parwindoh, the Persian for a bale of goods, is the 
collective name for all the migratory Pulbaus who engage in the 
carrying tiade, in feet monopolise all the trade Lt-tw l,'.- n Central 
Asia, Afghanistan, and Tndia; and includes a number of duos 
mostly belonging to the great Gluteal tribe, the most famous of 
all th» Afghan tribes before the Dun an is rose to power. The 
Ghiteal or Ohiljl, are by many authorities set down ns of Turkish 
origin, their name another form uf khdebt or swordsman; but the 
very romantic story of the Persian prince who seduced the affections 
and honour of the Afghan young indy ua his only clmuce uf 
marrying her—for the Afghans would not give their daughters to 
Persians, and the issue of which irregular union—subsequently 
duly ratified* was & sou christened GJioI-zm, the sou of theft, 
furnishes a derivation much more probable. But whether they are 
to start in Lbe past, as “ swordsmen ” or s, sona of theft/' they arc 
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iu the present, an undoubtedly fine race; as reganls stature, 
strength, and courage quite among the best of the Afghans, with a 
spirit of commercial enterprise and readiness to fight to the death 
for the privilege of selling their wares at a profit, not altogether 



A Powindah Fruit-teller 


without resemblance to the Briton himself. Assembling every 
year in the plains of Zerrnut or Katawuz, east of Ghazni, with their 
families, flocks, herds, and droves, rather than herds of camels, the 
clans combine and march in euormeus caravans, often numbering 
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several thousand of fighting men, disposed in military order against 
the attacks of the Waziris. Kakars, and other Border tribes through 
whose territory they have very often to literally fight their way: 
the mass of them, by the Gumal pass ; 'though a few, mostly sheep- 

owners, prefer the branch by the Zao. 

The jxit of Dera IsrnaU Khan is their great grazing ground, and 
they, or their camp villages, and their vast Hooks o( camels, furnish 
the’ most prominent addition to the scenery just noticed. Not a 
little of that district, moreover,has from first to last been colonised by 
offshoots from one clan or the other. Their numbers may be judged 
- from the fact that, according to the enumeration made at the mouths 
of the passes by our militia stationed there for the purpose ot dis¬ 
arming them nml collecting the trifling grazing and other dues, up¬ 
wards of 76,01)0 entered the district in the cold season of 18'". 
58 000 in 1878, oral 50,000 in 1880. Of the last named over 33,000 
were males, more than half being fighting men. In 1878 their parties 
were accompanied by upwards of 77,000 camels and 188,000 sheep 
and goats. Besides those coming with the regular caravans 
KAjilas —many of whom, in spite of the railway, still continue to 
travel down to Amritsar, Dellii, Benares, and often as far as Tatna, 
there are numerous others whocstablish themselves in fired camp¬ 
ing grounds called l-irris, in the Dera Ismail district, where their 
women, children, arms, and a certain portion of their cattle and 
men are left for the cold sea^n, while the rest of the clan go off to 
trade, the same Mrris being resorted to year after year, their droves 
of breeding and young earnels being driven off to graze, not always 
with much reganl to village boundaries. A third and stiU more 
numerous class, called du,rra-/olk, troubled with but few belongings 
of any sort come simply as labourers, and wander about in gangs 
not unlike the Irish harvesters, before the days of Homo Rule, did 
in England; ready for rough work of any sort; stoue-breaking, 
road-making, or jobs repining energy and strength, living a very- 
hard and industrious Ufe, often subsisting on what they can succeed 
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m begging at the close of their day's work, and saving the bulk of 
their earnings to go back to Afghanistan again. 

Rongh and atony as may bo the nigged mountains of Solomon, 
the rocks and hills of the passes, whose heads touch heaven they 
are the least formidable of the difficulties the soldier-merchant 
has to face. Before he can supply his customers in India with the 
silk of Bukhara and the fruits of Afghanistan, or carry back the 
English cal.cn and muslin for the "soft harems of Herat" he may 
have to fight a series of small engagement*. Scarcely one of this 
hard-bitten race, but carries some record of skirmishes with the 
Bonier tnbes through whose country he has to pass, SpeaW 
generally, ,t may be said that south of the Uurual he has to deal 
with varieties of the Krikar Patiala, who-disagrecablc a, he can 
be at times by comparison wi,h the Waziri on the north, carries 
peace m his right hand, and droppeth on the unwary traveller as 
the gentle ra ,„ fr om heaven. For generations the Waziri has 
ed on a war to the knife with the Powindah caravans. A 
J s march is seldom made without some little excitement in van 

)c rear ’n UUin!? ° ff ° f Stra ^'-.or the plunder of cattle 

f!“y t,eVCl ° P “*> PM- battles* 

Mowed by arjd.ttunal exasperation on both sides: and more than 

once a comproin.se has been suggested, ,o take the form of a fixed 

C null or e unmolested passage; hot the Waziri seems to 

pre or taking ,t m the more sporting f orm of highway jobbery 

- “ 

Powmdali himself. ln ° w,th ‘he 

Many of the chins, though classed as Ghilzais ,„j , 

Powindabs, differ cntirelv in ,i„ , d Spoken of 118 

abort sturdy n,en. h^ nll tT '' > ' e ' 7 , “ rt, * 0 ' ,Ur - The ^ 
pay for thc rioht >f P y DO countr T of their own. but 
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Tiie camel-folk, the Trans-Indus carriers pur <xailaict\ owning 
between 30,000 and 40,000 emu ela, Eire probably the poorest, the 
roughest, ami the most unkempt, They are largely engaged 3a 
carrying salt from the Koh&t mines or gram from tho M&rwat, and 
are met with at every town along the frontier roods. The os-folk 
and the ass-folk are to be seen everywhere , with their oxen and 
donkeys, carrying earth and bricks, or cutting and selling fuel m 
every frontier town. The sheep-folk, who are credited with owning 
stone 100,000 sheep, arrive with their docks about. October, grazing 
them along the foot of the hills, and returning about the end of 
April The Kbarotiea, who come from tire hills near the source of 
the Gonial, are a poor tribe, mainly labourers and carriers, and 
have been nearly ruined by the luxury of a long-standing feud 
with their more powerful neighbours, the Sulaimflii libels, which 
feud is only suspended when they enter British territory, rind 
resumed every year as soon ns they re-enter the hills. 

The Sukimftn Khels are the most numerous, the moat powerful, 
and the most warlike. Fine, strong, well set-up men who, though 
thev behave well in India, have the reputation uf being a very 
rough set, out of it. They, with their allied clans, are scattered 
over a great extent of the hilly territory from Pcshin nearly as far 
as JeM&b&d. Of those who come down into British territory and 
bring but little merchandise, many are brokers and merchants on 
some scale, travelling as far os Calcutta, buying wholesale unci 
selling to other Powind aha, taking back a good deal of their 
profits in cash, Some of them figured rather prominently iu the 
disturbance that took place near Tank En 1B79, and nearly all the 
men of the Tvirri were wiped out by our troops in suppressing it. 
Probably the richest of the Povinclalis are the Mia si Kinds, whose 
summer home is near Fanuh and Karabagb, east of Ghazni, but 
who are very closely allied to the tribe of the same name settled 
within our bonier at JDrabaii ami Mugfizai. In fact, many of the 
latter have not given Up their Powindub life, and every now' and 

o 2 
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then a leading zamindor takes a trip to Kabul or Bukhara, while 
his trading friend from Ghazni acquires an estate on this side the 
mountains, which his relations look after in his absence. Most 
of the Bukhara trade—silk, sheep-skin coats, and drugs—is in 
their hands, lhey belong to the Lohani or R&wuni—from raicuni, 
the Persian for travellers—division of the Ghilzais; they dress 
better, look better,—having often quite ruddy complexions—live 
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Utter, and behave better than many of their lew civilised allies. 
Neither are they so vulgarly desperate; they do not want for 
P uck but are credited with preferring to remonstrate "with all 
the eloquence of avarice, and bribing with the generosity of 
jugglers. He may take castles who has nothing to lose, but 
ley are not nshamed to own a preference to leading caravans 

rather than arm.es into that profitless breach where the exchange 
is agrunst all parties. 
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The Dautanis are a small and unimportant tribe, who have a 
little strip of country between the Gumal and the Waziri hillmen, 
but they are almost the only Powiudahs who manage to keep on 
good terms with the latter. They have a comparatively fertile 
valley, growing rice aud serials, are well to do, and also carry on a 
profitable trade with Bukhara. The Niazais trade almost ex¬ 
clusively from Kandahar in dried fruits and madder. The Tokhis, 
in former days the most prominent of Ghilzai clans, hold the 
northern part of the Argundah, with head-quarters in Khelfit-i- 
Ghilzai. The Tarmkkis, who hail from Kandah&r, the Audara 
from the Shalgar district south of Ghazni, and the Daulatzais, 
who were the origiual settlers in Tank, aud founded a family 
there, are all distinctly Kdfila folk, and come only with lighting 
men and camels. The minor clans mny be said to be both 
numerous and unimportant. 

Within the Dera Ismail Khan border, many of the PathAn 
tribes arc more or less closely allied to the Powindaha. In earlier 
times, traders and graziers came from the bills to the plains, 
and for one reason or another, a branch of the tribe settled 
permanently. The Mian Khels have been previously noticed, 
and a similar process of emigration lias token place all along 
the line. About the time of Akbar several of the Lohuni 
clans wxre driven forward by the Sulaiuian Khels; the Marwats 
who settled in part of the Bannu district and the northern 
corner of Dera Ismail KhAu; the Tatars and Daulat Khels 
in Tank. The latter called in the Gandapurs, who are Po- 
windahs though of a lawless and brutalised type, to assist them 
against the Marwats, with the result of au extensive settle¬ 
ment in the Kulaichi tahsiL Similarly the BAbars, described by 
Edwardes as the most superior race Trans-Indus, and whose 
civilization and intelligence has given rise to a proverb that a 
Babar fool is equal to a Gandapur sage, were pressed out of 
their holdings by their next neighbours and kinsmen, the 
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SMrinifi, nnd set tied round Chandwan* where they are reported 
rich, quiet anil honest traders. 

Regarding the extent of the Powindalt trade, no wry reliable 
returns are avail able. In the Punjab Report to the Secretary of 
State, it wag estimated at Rs. 33,00,000, in 1RG1, and in 1ST0 at 
fifty lakhs, 1 A careful estimate by the settlement officer put. the ini’ 
ports as averaging twenty-two lakha, of which the largest items were 
fruit, madder, silk, wool, and drugs ; and the exports at nineteen 
laths, the most important items being indigo, cotton-goods, and tea. 
The chief trade centres beyond our Border are Bokhara, Kabul, 
Kandahar find Ghazni; and within it, Dera Ismail Khun, Tank, 
and Kul&chi Trans-Indus, wjth Leialt nod Bhakkar Cifl-lndus. What 
effect the extension of the railway to Bhakkar will have on this 
trade, remains to be seen, hut it is probable that the trade is already 
in excess nf the estimated value, and it is certa inl y capable of very 
considerable. 1 extension. Needless to say a more forward frontier 
policy, that would ensure a safe route for the com vans, would do 
wonders in this direction. 


1 Apprathnertiily iSCKi.DO-O. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Solomon’s thuone and teif, gumal. 

AccOBDINH to one of the many MoLamrmuLin legends ol the 
p[aee, Solomon, not content with the daughters of Jerusalem, 
rarne once to Hindustan to many a Indy named Bnlkis n beauty 
of exceptional fame. Ae the happy pair were starting Wk no 
their houeymoott, seated on a throne^ the flving throne of Star- 
teiught Sulaiimn ''—earned through the oir by genii, the lady 
begged for a halt to enable her to take one lost look at her be¬ 
loved home. Opportunely they had just arrived over the Tuklito 
and the distinguished author of the Proverbs, desirous of obliging 
ids spouse, directed the genii to scoop out a stood on its top, 
opoii which the throne was placed, and the iair TJalkis was able 
to indulge her fancy for a view of the plain, recently referred to 

1 Throne. 
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as "Item Dismal'' The place is held in much inspect* mid is 
quite a fashionably resort of pilgrims, though the shrine—in 4 . 
of SoloriiuL, but of one of the usual Jl jiolt* a tors of guidance, 
extract of tbe herbage of religion, crocodile ill the ocean of unity " 
—is some distance north of the true Tahiti. 

fbe summit of this mountain, which has only recently boon 
mapped by unr surveyors, 33 about the centre of the Shirltii 
country, a trice who, with their affiliated clans, extend from our 
Burdcr to the Zhoh river in the west, and north to the Gmual, or 
rather up to the little hit of no man's land, “ the bloody Border + ’ 
that separates them tmnj Lhe Masaud Waring, Their main settle¬ 
ments are in the luw lulls to the cast, between which and um 
run long narrow valleys of the most arid and sterile character 
right along to the Kasram country in die south* frequent but 
narrow gaps like the Guinal* the Zao, the D riband, and the 
Dahri, affording egress to tbe plain. The crest and upper 
valleys of the Txiklit arc well waled* though the hulk of the 
Stimuli country is bare of trees, and exceptionally barren gene¬ 
rally. Tbe mure settled clans who occupy taxed homesteads And 
pasture their flwks on the higher slopes, are the most friendly 
disposed t£> t]S : ^na nearest to us, fortunately not numerous* 

the least so; one or two sections, notoriously hiwlesa, at times 
given to plundering villages and other malpractices. In the 
Sikh times they sacked Driband, and a lot of land was thrown 
out of cultivation through fear of their attacks. In nuy other 
respect, they are insignificant; an expedition sent against them 
in } B5 *' ^^itig of 00 of the Frontier Force and Military 

mic *> weilt ihrm & th * fcem-t <>f their country, turned their 
defence, and returned to DtfiW without loring a single man. 
Tlie fighting strength of nil the clans does not exceed 3 500 
tho bulk of w hom are desirous of maintaining good relations with 
US. Since this lesson they have behaved well, but they arc 
even for Pathins, exceptionally democratic* caring nothing for 
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cliiefs, and certain of the irrecoucilables not even acknowledging 
the Jityah . Petty thefts in British territory—which the elders 
admitted hi t p’ended their inability to enforce order—necessitated 
a blockade in 188:1, which brought about the fullest submission, 
and enabled us to carry out the Takht survey in 1881*, with tho 
aid of the tribesmen themselves; an event which, considering 
the intense dislike of all Pathans to any survey, was considered 
one of the greatest triumphs of our Bonier policy. 

Generally of middling stature, with bold features and high check 
boues, the men of the Shiriktii clans are active, hardy, wild, and 
manly, hut distinctly inferior in fighting capacity to the Waziris. 
For dress, the poorer tribesmen have seldom more than out* 
coarse blanket round the waist, and auother over the shoulders 
Tlie chief probably adds an exceptionidly dirty linen shirt, baggy 
PatMn trousers, and the greasy puggaree that secures his straggling 
black ringlets is surmounted by a dingy gold cap. His large 
thick canoe-shaped shoes were ouce decorated with red and gold* 
while if below the sheep-skin postmen that covers other things be¬ 
sides a multitude of sins, he can run to a garment of Multan silk, 
he is a buck of the most magnificent type. A curved sword, an 
old English double-barrelled pistol, ;md a powder horn complete 
the picture of the Shirikni on the war-path, who if he live 
up in the highlands calls himself a Burgas, in contradistinction 
to the Lurgas who lives in the valley. As a tribe, they are 
exceptionally poor; many are employed as servants by the 
Bfirbars and Mian Khels in our territory. They marry late in 
life, and unlike other Pathans, the father of the bride gives a 
dowry, instead of receiving a price for his daughter. They 
have also a sort of local Providence, who receives tithes in 
kind, is called A’iA'a, or “ grandfiither/’ the chosen head of the 
oldest family. Money, as with many other people, is said to be 
scarce; perhaps, exceptionally so, as their trade is mainly carried 
on by barter. Their principal employment is agriculture, and this 
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is impossible without irrigation. They have few horses, abso¬ 
lutely no camels, and no^great wealth of cattle. Except fuel, of 
which the Takht supplies plenty, they do not seem to have much 
to keep ont the cold : up on the heights they cut their houses out 
of the hill sides, and close the entrance at night with the branch 
ot a thorny tree. All the trade which they have is with British 
territory, where many of the tribe are eveiy year located, and 
they are dependent on ns for many of the necessaries of life. 

1 here can be no doubt that they would be infinitely better 
off if they were brought entirely under our rule, encouraged to 
settle in large numbers in the plains, helped a little in the matter 
of irrigation and capital for the purposes of trade; and though 
the altitude of the Takht is probably too great to be use¬ 
ful ns a strategic position, it would be valuable ns a sani¬ 
tarium. Its fine climate, magnificent pine forests, and graud 
scenery, would make it a much more pleasant hot weather station 
than the cantonment of Dera Ismail Kliuu. It is somewhat 
difficult of access, water is scarce at certain seasons of the year, 
at least our troops found it so, but this would be remedied by 
the construction of reservoirs, while the occupation of such a 
position would go a long way to securing a good trade-route 
with the valleys of the Gurnal and the Zhob. 

South of the ShirAni country the main watershed is held 
by a variety of wild tribes, of which the UsterAnas, so called 
after a holy Sayud who married into the ShirAnis, are the chiel 
Their lands arc mainly across the Bonier, in villages just beyond 
the passes in the low outer hills, though large numbers of them 
are now regularly settled in the plains within it Until about a 
century ago. they were entirely a pastoral or Pawindak people, 
when a quarrel with the Musa Khels forced a number of them 
to take to agriculture. Their country is very barren and sandy, 

* epending entirely on rain water, but they are fine well set-up 
men, quiet and orderly, many enlisting in our army and police. 
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Others arc said to be venturesome traders, dealing largely in 
cattle, and travelling anywhere, from Bengal to Kandah&r. They 
are divided into two main clans, the one who wear their hair long, 
like a Biloch, and the other who cut it Hhort; and, ns between 
the Cavalier and Roundhead, a deadly and bloody feud exists. 

Eastward of these two large tribes, and between them and 
the Zhob river, are the Iaots and the ZamArais, two small 
tribes of nomad Paihiina of Kakar origin: neither are of much 
importance and are both reported «piiet and inoffensive, not 
extensive traders, but in the main dependent on their relations 
with us for the little trade they have. A handful of fakirs, called 
the Haripols, on the western side of the Takhfc, depend on the 
Sliirimis ; and another settlement, the descendants of Shaikh Haider, 
arc located at Zirkanni, the eastern entrance to the pass, 
a village which is a great bury Lug-place of the lowindahs. 
Beyond the Zhob, and between the river and the Ghilzai 
country, are the Mandu-Khels, another off-shoot ol the Kakars, 
a fairly jieaceful and agricultural community, but who randy come 
down to trsule with us. All of these are more or less favourable 
to British interests, and a large proportion of the people 
may he said to lx? well under British influence. The pass known 
as the Ouma], and for the opening of which negotiations under 
Sir Robert Saudeman seem progressing so successfully, takes 
its name from the village and the valley on the Tsuik border, 
though the stream called the Gumal higher up, bears other names 
along its length, and finally becomes the Luni in Dora Ismail 
Khan. It is popularly associated wtih the Powindah traders just 
described, and regarded merely as the doorway of Ghazni. 
Really it is a highway of the greatest strategic as well as 
commercial importance, for after winding through the SulaimAji 
fnnge to Kajtiri-Kaeh—the plain of palms, though there are no 
palms, and no plain beyond a stony river bed—or to where the 
Gumal and Zhob streams join, the road bifurcates; that aloug the 
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list-name^] river leading by t wo iinjtnrtaiit i-.iiri.i-s west and ,-,mh- 
w r i.‘?t to Peslimnnrl KandaLar, ihc alter continuing north-west ulcing 
tlje GulullI proper to Glia*nt. Up to the junction, the whole has 
been mapped a railway survey being actually commenced, ami the 
route traversing the ZLob valley towards Feshin is also pretty 
well known, Leading more or less into this, arc passes like the 
filiaiklj-Eaider, the Drill land, and the Dahlia which again com- 
mmiiuite with one another through the lateral valleys described 
by Major Ifddkk as u peculiarity nut merely of the Takht, hut 
"t the range. The D riband is even a mote direct pass than ihi_< 
Gurnal, ln.it aouie K'DgtbH where nature has tom a passage through 
the tenihe limestone gorges sire at times all but impracticable. 
The Didma Ls add to be now little better, though bah it and the 
Shaikh Haider nr Zao have at times been used as the main 
caravan routes. 


'1 to- upper part uf the western route is less known. For some 
■listoaoe it traverses ttie Z| lu l> valley, whence it crosses into the 
Kumhl, follows it to the head, and across the watershed separating 
the Oomal and Helmnnd drainages, to Maruf. an important place 
forty miles from KheliUMIhilzni. 

The north-western branch, alter getting dear of the Jlasamt 
Morins, traverses the country of the Sulaimiit Khel Ghihmis, 
across the Koimak range by the Sarwandi Kotal. which has an 
elevation nf about 7,500 feet, into Katawuz and the Shikar 
country to Ghazni. The FowimJah trade which follows this hurt 
route is mainly, if not almost exclusively, in the hands of Ghllzai 
clans hke the Snlaimuu Kheb, Khamtcs and Wahdra. who occupy 
the plains south and east, of the Ab-i-Istiida, and the Indian side 
d the above-mentioned range. It may be doubted if anv con- 
ndcnible portion of.be trade comes from countries very distant 

*??* y *“» b ’« * * ^s, it i, a,l carried by tbL ,nj. 
prising dans, whose domgs have already been described. 

' * “ Ure UDm “ liate *“»* k care of the Gureal. so soon 
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as the necessary tribal arrangement!? Lave been completed, 
ia the construction of a thoroughly good military road d adapted for 
all arms of the service, by die ZLob valley to Peshiu, one that 
would be even more valuable tor the Kandahar position than 
that just opened from Dera Glausi Khan by Fort Hutiroe. The 
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opening out of a subsidtmy route to fflunrf and Kin lut.i-< Ihiteu 
would necessarily follow, while the third desideratum would 
he a good trade route through the Sulmmau country to I Jbiaui. 
Xhia third road, whether mil way comni n ideation should hereafter 
be extended by the Dawar valley to Ghazni, or by the 
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Khaiber direct to Kabul, would be invaluable as it flaui protect™, 
but as a railway route it must take a place second to either. 

North of theNoujiaD’a Lmd referred to as bordering the Gumal 
Pass, we have to deal with a much more powerful people, and the 
Wariris are among the umt trcrablesoino of all the border 
tribes. The most important of tlie diviaons r.f these, arc the 
Midisnd Whirls, whose territory only chats a* ours at the 
extreme end of the Gumal Valley by the IWin Pass, though 
tl.c mam road to this country is through the Tank Pass by Jandola, 
the remainder hemg abut off by the hill Bitanuk It will therefore 
be convenient to refer to the Utter first, and reserve the Wariris 
and Woziristfin for subsequent notice. 


_ The Bitanuis, or dsneendante of Bit™, the third bob of £ a is or 
Krah the distingnishss] Afgt.au, who is aaid to Lave gone 
to Medina and brought hook the tone faith, and to bo responsible 
for founding all the eating Afghan trihes-are our neighbours 
for forty miles, or from the Giinid Valley to the Gabar molm . 
tarn in the Bn.inu district, Till some fifty years ago, they lived 
wbnllv Jn the hills, but have now spread in numbers into the 
ank plain; and one of the throe |nincipal clans hold nonrider- 
a-".'lends there. The range separating Tank tom the Manrat 

" J SI> ** th ™- « *» «» *'* sanitaria,n of Shaikh 

■u, I u, . u tlie west they are hermued in by the Wariris who 

, * P 1LS3 through their territory to reach 

n„r .order. The two are generally more or leas at feud though 
>iu i recently the B.tanni was always ready to assist the Warn 
when any robbery was afoot in our direction. In spite uf their family 

PW Igr ''*' ty aTe onl - v j“ at “>wgUtg tan barbarian,, their hill 
possessions are stony and Uncultivated, their villages small, often 

2E T 7 m UhWS ' ** Lous « —- taek of mud 
brushwood. Way and active, they have still a reputation for 

stupidity and ttrnfthjBsnesa “A hundred Bitanuis will eat a 
, cep IS a ' Oliotry.side joke. Inveterate thieves when 
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opportunity offers,they have been more frequently employed as spies 
and guides, abetting theft by their more powerful neighbours, and 
have earned the title of " the Jackals to the Wasiris.” The fighting 
strength nf all the clans is probably not much in excess of 8*000 men, 
and their villages arc entirety at oar mercy. For h, lon^ time they 
1 were more or less ill-conditioned, but their acceptance in 1875 of the 
pass responsibility, has changed the character of that part of the 
Border, anil for some years the WiLziri lion has been restrained, 
and the Bit mini jackal has given no cause for complaint 


CHAPTER X. 


AFGHAN TRADITIONS. 

According to most Oriental historians, the Afghans believe 
themselves descended from the Jews, if not actually from the lost 
tribes. They were carried into captivity together, shared their lot, 
but subsequently escaped and found refuge in Arsareth, which 
some would identify as the modem Hozarah. Their own traditions 
refer to Syria ns their original home, whence they were carried 
away by Nebuchadnezzar, aud planted in different parts of Persia 
and Media, from whence again they moved eastward into the 
mountains of Ghor, and long after to Kabul and Kandahar. They 
claim that they were in Ghor, east of Hiriit, when the Prophet 
Muhammad arose in the seventh century. One of the most 
reliable of the Persian histories certainly mentions a people, 
called Bani Israil, as settled there when Chenghix Khan con¬ 
quered it in the thirteenth century. The weight of authority is in 
favour of their Semitic origin. There is a great likeness between 
the features of the Afghan and the Jew ; in many cases it is so 
striking that the two could hardly be distinguished, but the some 
might perhaps be said of certain Kashmiris and others who are 
in no way connected with the Afghans. The use of Jewish 
names is so common that some of their genealogies might be 
mistaken for chapters taken out of Genesis, but going back to tbo 
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earlv tribal names, the comparison does not hold good. 1 ho 
tribes of purest blood have some peculiar customs, particularly 
suggestive of the old Levitical law. The Passover-like practice 
of sacrificing an animal, and smearing the doorway to avert 
calamity, the offering up of sacrifices, the stoning to death of 
blasphemers, the periodical distribution , of land by lot, the rites 
of circumcision, purification, &c., of which the last twj are no 
doubt common to Muhammadans generally. 

On the other hand, their language, the bard northern Pukhtu 
or the soft southern Pushtu, is ou all hands declared to have 
nothing in common with the Hebrew or Ohaldaie, but is allied 
to the Arvan, and a branch of the Persiau stock. Opinion is 
divided, all the learning is against the theory, more especially 
with the savants who have no acquaintance with the people; 
while those who know them best, appear to have a sneaking 
feeling, that however absurd the fictions of the AfghAu genealogist 
and historian may he, they contain material which by patient study 
may hereafter assist to a sound conclusion. Their traditions, 
oral and written, persist in tracing their descent irom Saul, or 
Tahlt, the King of Israel, celebrated not less for his wisdom 
than his mightiness in war. The 'Malik, who trom the shoulders 
and upwards was higher than auy ot his people. The stnrv is 
worth telling in their own style. 

It is, says the erudite ISiamat Ullali, well known to over} intel¬ 
ligent, learned and accomplished scholar, that the reasou w li\ nothing 
has ever been satisfactorily recorded by those who explore notable 
events and elucidate novel facts in any book or history relating to 
the early Afghuu nation, its tribes, and their conversion to Islam, 
is partly because, ever since the time that Musa., the interpreter ut 
the All-Wise, vanquished 1 haro, and since Bukhtu-n-nasr, the great 
magician expelled and exterminated the Copies, and was permitted 
to subjugate Sham (Palestine), to raze Jerusalem, and vanquish Boni 
Isrftil, they have been continually living amongst mountains and 

H 
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• k^L-rt?, without Any Science g*ki*g gn>inni among them, except 
Fsiamiittuanil the five pilta of practice; and partly because, dues 
flie time of ■‘Ifijlifc/' Sami, sniraametl Twllnt, v the jainm of 
Mature,- their great ancestor, through whoa* tribe of Thnymuro, their 
pedigree ascends by Yactwb, Isaak, Ibrahim, to Nil! i and Adam, “ the 
L'hwf-u uf Gor| h dove as late as the tlrae of Sul ton Ftoblol Lull's 
aooeaaitm to the throne of Ind, no one amongst them mined himself 
lu sovereignty and became a monarch; and it is only under mighty 
soToreigMAhe roge^rove of erudition, and the pearls of eloqmn, 
which go to make up such rampofttions, arc enabled to floumb. 

But those .who have prewired traditions, and committed to 


memory the transactions r>f undent times, reUto there was a 
descendant of IbuTamb-ltii, Yruoob, called Kais nr Kesh. the 
whole nf whose inheritance from Lis father and his uncle routed 
Of four sheep Kta bad a son, a choice young moo, whceo name 
^ V reoson of tallness he was called Thwfflnt 
umi besides looking after the four sheep he kepi on ass anJ 
fetehed water from the Silo. Two of the sheep once went 
astray, and while TawShrt looked for them, he fell in with a 
young man of the tribe of Liwi. named Ismael, who forthwith 
anointed TawJhit's head with oil from a horn, which instantly’ 
“T" 4 ,be “Ppeunmceof a ernwu: and saluted him as tfdli/; 
and k lng over Ban! IsrAeL Start married into the trite 

* nX hv ™- »f he had a daughter, subse¬ 

quently mamed to Daud, the youngest of a fondly of twelve 

ri it w ■-*-«»— wM. 

ho Anmhka tabs that he had been entrusted with the uncon¬ 
trolled udmunstmta of the most important affairs of the .. - 

' m,d nklmat ''>’ succeeded Start on the throne. QftZ, 

ZT, 77 Z Z ^ ^ — **-• hnmediatdv 

" , Lr ' !, ' lfrs *-* h" ■»«, Bardtiah end Immiah 

J! 7 fl " tW0 i “ Hieted »Mo«* with great kindness and' 
subsequently entrusted to each of the two sons the 


govern 
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ment of a tribe; ao that by the div r ine favour they were 
promoted to a high state, boro on the arena the hall of 
bravery and fortitude, and every army they led cm, was by their 
able conduct, visited by the breeze of victory and triumph. 
Such proof of superiority and bravery induced Baud to grant to 
them exalted positions. Barak i ah became prime minister, and 
hutnuili CD til mandor- iu-elim f, and by their prudent conduct, uni¬ 
versal welfare- reigned from tribe to tribe, and the cultivation 
and population of towns and villages increased ten-fold, K u.h of 
them wart in his time: blessed with an aocumpli&lisd rtuti, the 
former n^md bis Ass&f, and the latter called his Afghani. After 
the death of their respective fathers, both filled the same important 
positions under the government of Sulaimim the son of Duud, 
ACglifma also superintending the building of the Bait-ul-MukadJas, 
or temple at Jerusalem, which Baud had commenced, and which 
by tin? care and labour of Afgtiftna was brought to completion. 

After this, their descendants multiplied exceedingly : Assnf 
having eighteen sons, and AfghAna forty. And when Azrnil, the 
angel of death, stood firth on the part of the Croat Pardoner, 
and saluting Stitaiiiiau, bore his soul to Heaven, before he had 
even time .to take leave of Balk is t no tribe of Eaui Israel equalled 
them. 

Time passed, and when the All-Powerful permitted Bukl tu-n- 
nasr to subjugate! the territories of Sham, and required Baul 
Israel to worship him as a God, the t ribe or Afghan:* adhered to 
the TcliLTion of their forefathers, un account of which, after 
great struggles and persecution they were vanquished, and had 
to >' 'ok shelter in the mountainous districts of Kohistun-h-Ghar, 
and Kohist'tn-i-Faroza j where the tribes of Assaf and Afghan a 
fixed tht-ir habitation, continually increasing and making war 
on the heathen infidels around them, most of whom they* 
put to death; extending their borders to Ki 'hintAn-i-Kfibul 
Kandahar, and Ghazni. At tlie same time part of them 
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jsouglit fehdtor in Arabia, rfiumrkii^ tu each otiier, that, feeing 
prohibited the temple of Thiud ami Sulaiiuftu, they ought wA 
to uegleti tliat founded by BimhinL With this view they took 
up tln-ir residence in (lie vicinity of llc.-ca, where they paid 
hnraage ami obedience to the Compassionate, the Merciful 


Fifteen hundred years alter Sal:urn‘.;.s time, the sun f 
Muhammad's beauty—upon whom he pence—most- m „i illumined 
the darkness l.y tin; directing light of Islam, and all the nobles 
r.f the Arabs resorted tn the Majesty, and received the blearing, 
n small number only of stubborn people preferring to oppose it. 
Nmc yearn after the light of Muhammad's countenance lm .1 upfsmmi 
in the place of IbraLini, a fellow Israelite, named Klmlil, “tire 
swonl of God," son of Walid-who bud become a Ann adherent 

1,1 lll, ‘ of Ist ™. 111111 "‘hoar descendants are to tills day 

Killed Kind id i AigLnns (and are represented on our ijorder by the 

Bangaah WwJ-eent a letter to tbe Atglrins in the mountains of 
' mr, informing them of the appearance of the last of the Prophets, 
On the receipt of Khalil's letter several of the chiefs of Ghor 
i. eparteJ tor Madina, tbe mightiest of whom, and of the AfgMu 
people, was one Kaisj whoso pedigree extends by Onrty-seveu 
1 egress to Sarah forty-five to Ibrahim, ami 603 to Adam. As 

the P' 1 ' 1 ? ‘‘“’j under KbaliPs guidance, 

7 , hworaB aa ™ Ilta "f Prophet, who lavished nil 

sorts of hfasamgs upon them, changed their Hebrew names for 

7 * 7“ WmiBe ^Wu-r-ruhid, the 11 servant of the 

me, ami premised that the title of Mdlik bestowed on their 
great ancestor should never depart from them. As they were about 

width' I ' 7 -™? Br ° U K!liB ' ““ * T«Un 

-reveal.i r btt ***** "***' “* “ ri ™'" 

|A '7 b - V the *** Qnhriel — com paring Kais to the 

7 of ns countrymen in the Faith, the redder bL the port 
t!le stl P « 0 vrs it in the wav it should cm o 

foil? did Abdu-r rushid the Pathri- \ ' 7 aU ‘“ Sa - 

14 K steer the ship 0 f fkith, that 
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within a few years from hia retnm to Ghor, a large proportion of 
Llif nation had, by the divine pleasure, become Muhammadans [or 
hail accelerated their descent to Hell], and amongst them rose up 
dervishes, devotee? ami saints, excelling in both deed and speech. 
There rose up also a great posterity to Kesh, who bad married 
the daughter of Khalid, ajid by whom he wlls blessed with three 
suns, of whom he called the eldest Sarbua, the second Britan 
and the thud Ghurghusht; from each of whom descended sons 
and tribes on sueh a scale its to pas? all conception, 

Tiie worthy Khwfijuh proceeds to relate—In the name of God, the 
AH Merciful! The Almighty of ld.s nnivf-rsal sovereignty pre¬ 
sents Barbu n, son of Pathan, with two sons. Sbarkhbun and 
Kurakbim. * ’ # * 

But it ia necessivry here to part company with Niiim&t Ullah 
and bis friends; the distinguished fidends who supported him by 
their amiable kindness and consummate erudition, wlnt colhicied 
and arranged the scattered and confused genealogies, and from the 
mine? of Ahmedian records made schemes for authentic histories— 
repositories of unparalleled value, but also of unparalleled length 

From these sous of Rais the whole of the Afghan triboa — 
gome 400 Zau and ATu.hr—claim to have sprung. The Afghans 
proper, from Peshawar to Kandahar, are credit mi to the two sons 
of Bar bun: from five sons of the first are said to have sprung 
the Abdulla or Ihimluis, the Taring, SkuAnia, and Kb l; trams. 
From the second, fused perhaps with the ancient Gbaud arts, the 
Yusrizais, Muhniumndzais, Mnlmuinds. Dmidzuis, and many others 
in the plains round Poshawur. From Britan’s daughter and her 
Persian lever, all the Ghilzris, the Lodis, and the Burls. which tw.* 
hidl gave dynasties to India. While from the three sons of Ghur- 
ghusht, with probably a large admixture uf Turk mid Sytldc 
stock, combined with a dash of Jat and Rajput, one descended all 
the PathfLiiS proper, the Katana, Waziris, Slutaks, Tuns, Khattak^ 
Afridis, lLulI others. 
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Some of these lust have special traditions of their own. and 
though Pukhtuns are not included among the Afghfins, or only by 
adoption, they probably belonged to much the same stock, but 
for one mason or other remained much longer unconverted to 
Muhammadanism. The most numerous and powerful nre generally 
included tinder the term Karrhai, or Karralani. Divided into 
as many Khtlt and Zau as the others, they have just as many 
legends as to how they came by the name, but in regard to which 
the Afghan saying for all doubtful cases eminently applies- 
Wa-illabu 'alatu, "God oidv knows” the truth. 

The terms Afghan and Pathau are however apt to be mislead¬ 
ing. Jn India all Pushtu-speaking-people are called “PathAn." 

- though the Highlanders among them were sometimes spoken 
of as • Rohillafrom BA or Kok, a mountain. Kven their 
country has only within comparatively modern times come to be 
called Afghanistan, it was originally a part of Khurasan, and there 
the people more generally speak of themselves bv the name of their 
dan, as Durrani, or Clulzai, but all admit to being Pukhtins, 
aud are proud of it, and it is from this won! tbat the Hindustani 
corruption of' Pathau" is derived. By no means all the Pathans 
» o resit e m Afghanistan arc Afghans, any more than the English 
w Scotch settled in Ireland are Irish, though they are generally 
nailed so And as Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen, wlro- 
souie of them-speak English, are called collectively Englishmen; 

- quite a number of vastly dissimilar people who‘speak Puklrtu, 
are included under the term Pukhtun or Pallium 

chum *f l "! US,iU , !' e “ Ue U 8S ” Dmed * *“ »f mongrels, whose 

himself as d - riU » 

bv virtu r T 016 Border ’ “ Pathau is so cidled 

J , gUa£e ' aUd if 1,6 11 ^.den, in the territory 

d-cen, frlAfghl! ^ *** “ ** 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE FRONTIER SWITZERLAND. 

Between the “ Bloody Border ” at the base of Solomon’s throne, 
and the snowy peaks of the Sufed Koh, or “ white mountains,” 
lies the great country of Wazirist&n —the Switzerland of the north¬ 
west frontier. A land of high and difficult hills, deep and rugged 
defiles, brave and hardy people, in their way as independent and 
patriotic, and in the presence of the common enemy, hardly less 
united, than the famous compatriots of TelL Geographically and 
politically, the two have several points in common; and as regards 
the mass of hills that lie between the Gumul and the Tochi or 
Dawar valley, of which Kanigurum, the stronghold of the most 
powerful of the Waziri tribes, is about the centre, this is more 
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especially true. The east front is protected by the bare bills held 
by the Bitannis; beyond which ravines, flanked by precipitous 
cliffs, which occasionally widen out to enclose small valleys fairly 
fertile, from one hundred to one thousand yards wide, but narrowing 
again as they ascend. Not unfrequeutly the mouth is a mere 
gorge or tangi, 1 where the water forces its way through a range 
crossing it at right angles, and forming a colossal natural barrier. 
In these valleys, and the small strips of alluvial land which border 
the base of the higher mountains, locally called “kacha *—which 
are quite a distinctive feature of the whole range — there is often a 
good deal of cultivation, the whole carefully terraced nud irrigated 
by means of channels cut out of the hill sides, a great deal of 
ingenuity and skill being expended iu leading the water from field 
to field The edges of the fields, which correspond with the side 
of the watercourse, arc planted with mulberry and willows, the 
houses of the owners being perched picturesquely on the slopes 
above. Lower down, where the valley narrows to the iamji, paved 
with rough boulders and stones—difficult enough in ordinary 
times, but probably filled by a roaring torrent in the rains—the 
Waziri has been provided by nature with the most magnificent 
defensive position, the valleys behind furnishing a camping-ground 
and ,n base of supplies. Until the Du war Valley is reached, there 
are no passes leading directly through the country, though the 
Tank Zam from Dora Ismail Khan, and the Shakdu and Kuisur 
from Bannu, afford access to the heart of it From the west it is 
even less accessible, and practically it has always been independent 
of Kabul. Secure in a long line of mountain fastnesses, possessing 
considerable natural resources, and with constitutions that would 
euable them to live where most other people would starve, the 
Waziris coidd probably not be dislodged by any force which the 
Amir is able to detail against them. Even in our case, advancing 
from our adjacent frontier-lines, it took nearly 7,000 men, and 

1 Literally, im«(. 
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cost us over 350 lives, to get to Kanigumm in 1860, though the 
whole country coulil, if necessary, be dominated by us without 
much difficulty. 

The inhabitants of these mountain homes are essentially a self- 
governed people; they are eminenly a fighting people, but still 
more essentially and eminently are they a thieving people. From 
the comparatively civilised Darwesh of Baunu— who, if he cannot 
steal a puny, will take a bicycle— to the ruder Mahsud, described 
as the earliest, most inveterate, and most incorrigible robber of all, 
this characteristic is the most prominent; and they are proud of 
it. Every true man’s apparel fits your Waziri. The travelling 
Fowindah is his oyster, and ho is ready on every opportunity, sword 
in hand, to open the latter's bales, to cut his throat, and to 
" convey " rather than “ steal '* his goods back to the passes. They 
are the most numerous, nud in spite of intertribal feuds, probably 
the most united, of all our north-west tribes. Of blood feutls and 
family feuds they have many—these arc luxuries it would be un¬ 
reasonable to expect any Patlian tribe to give up — but tbeir very 
democratic arrangements, observed in the distribution of lauds 
amongst the various sections, and the manner in which these 
sections and their sub-divisions are scattered over the face of the 
country, have contributed to make any formidable intertribal 
feuds more uncommon. And it is to this, added to the natural 
strength of its position, that Waziristan is not a little indebted for 
its independence. Taking into account all tl»o?e who would he 
classed as Waziris, their united tribal strength would be in excess 
of 40,000 fighting men. A contingent that, when the quality is 
taken into consideration, would be no mean addition to the re¬ 
sources of ourselves, or—nnd the problem is worthy the consider¬ 
ation of the “ Backward School'’ — of our enemies. 

Tribal ly, the Waziri is spilt up into the usual complication of 
branches, sections, divisions, and sub-divisions, the enumeration of 
which would be clearly a multiplying of words without knowledge. 
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Nor would it be profitable to try and work out the descent of 
Wazir-bin-Sulaiman from Saul or even Kais, to the various Musas, 
Mahmuds, and Maksuds, whose names are still borne by the clans. 
By far the most important of the main branches are the Darwesh 
Khels and the Mahsuds. A few representatives of tribes like the 
Lalais extend up to the slopes of the Safed Koh, or Spinjah, as the 
Woziris would call what they say was the original home from 
whence they came, and some of the Gurboz reside on the borders 
of Khost, but no great numbers are located north of the Kurram. 
The Darwesh Khels consist of two great sections, the Utmanzais 
and the Abmudzais; again split into divisions and sub-divisions, 
important enough from a tribal point of view, but which there is 
no reason to particularise. The first sections are mainly on the 
right bank of the Kurram, occupying the hills between the Khost 
and Da war Valleys. Some cultivate lands within our border, and 
others regularly come in to trade. Another division, the Kabul 
Khels, are extremely wild and lawless, ready to join with any one 
in mischief nnd devilry, and have, as the Frontier Reports put it, 
“given a good deal of trouble;” an expression somewhat compre¬ 
hensive—as for instance, it covers the fact, that in one year, they 
made twenty raids, finishing up with a murderous attack ou some 
Bannuchi villages, some fourteen of which they sacked and burnt. 
In return for which Nicholson—whose name by the way is now 
as a household god among them—penetrated with 1,500 men into 
the heart of their country nnd retaliated in kind on their villages. 
Subsequently, in 1859, they came in for a second expedition all to 
themselves, under Chamberlain, the punishment for an audacious 
attack on Balmder Khol and the Salt-mines. The Ahmadxai branch 
are mainly on the left bauk of the Kurram, north of Bannu, though 
probably there are now nearly as many residing within our border 
as beyond it. On the banks of the Kurrnm, and the Kaitu, which 
flows into it. Loth enjoy broad tracts of rich soil, and the hills which 
surround them, whose jagged walls conceal many a grassy slope, 
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afford good pastures for their camels and flocks. Their proper 
settlements, if they can be said to have any, are up on the higher 
spurs; but of regular villages they have few, residing mainly in 
kirris or encampments, sometimes protected with a wall of loose 
stones, often merely stout woollen blankets stretched over curved 
sticks, which, like the Irish cabins, are shared with their cattle and 
the family camel, and guarded by the family dogs of a particularly 
large and tierce breed. The most permanent thing they ever 
possess are the tribal graveyards, which are scattered over most 
hill sides, and are perhaps the only places they hold sacred. The 
boldest thief among them will keep his sacrilegious hands off any 
property deposited nmong the tombs. The lands of both sections 
of the Darwesh Khels extend moreover all round the Tochi or 
Dawar valley, though not into it; the inhabitants of that valley 
being, curiously enough, almost a distinct race, greatly interior in 
physique, in morals, and in courage; and considering the intense 
contempt in which a Dawori is held by the Waziris, and the small 
scruple the latter usually has regarding his neighbour's landmark, 
whv they have permitted so important a highway through their 
country to remain in what might fairly be considered alien hands, 
is a somewhat curious problem. 

Something will be said hereafter about the Dawaris and the 
Tochi, a route of the greatest importance to us, but to dispose first 
of our Waziri friends, and the most important and powerful branch 
of all, the Mahsuds, whose country around Kanigurum hns already 
been referred to. These are sub-divided into three main sections, 
the Bahlolzai, the Alizai and the Shaman Khel; the first-named 
being probably facile j>rinctps in the noble profession of robber; 
and as robber)’ is—unless it be done on a sufficiently large scale 
_opposed to tho policy of the British Government, they are con¬ 
sequently our most inveterate foes. Iu this respect it is un¬ 
necessary to institute any comparison between tho dwellers in 
Waziristitn and those in the Swiss Alps. The boast of the former, 
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that, while kingdoms and dynasties have passed away, they alone, 
of all the Afghan tribes, have remained free, and that the armies 
of tings have failed to penetrate their strongholds, might strike a 
chord of sympathy ; but they continue in a strain most repre¬ 
hensible, to the effect that they know no law or will but their 
own, and from generation to generation the plain country hua 
provided them with a fair hunting-ground for plunder. The 
merry Switzer, wiser in his generation, contents himself by takin g 
it out of the traveller in the form of hotel bills. 

Even the Bnhlolz&ia have, however, had to modify this boast A 
series of raids iilltml up the measure of their iniquities, and in 
I860, General Chamberlain forced his way into the heart of their 
country to Kaniguram and Muhin, and burned the latter On one 
or two other occasions the whole Mahsuds were blockaded, ami 
paid down a cash indemnity, giving hostages tor the observance of 
the terms imposed on them. Posts were established within the 
passes ■'t" the Bitanni country, and offences effectually checked for 
years. In 1879, instigated by emissaries from Kftbul, or excited 
by uur proci edings in the Kabul Valley, they become discontented 
again, and finally, amongst other tribes, came down in force and 
fired the lown ot T;'tnk. This led to an expedition under Geoe-ral 
Kennedy being sent against them in LSSl.atid they again found 
that not evi-u their must distant glens, or wildest and pathless hills 
could protect them from punishment; and they ultimately ac¬ 
cepted the greatest humiliation a Piithnn clan can sutler, 
surrender]Jig some bull-dozen of their prescribed ringleaders-, anil 
sending eighty hostages to reside in Dera Ismail Kfc&m One; of 
tlje ringleaders died in Lahore, rind the rest were, in consideration 
of their furnishing ;tu escort to our survey parties in the G tonal, 
a Nil their general good behaviour, released in INH-h 

Physically, they are a fine race, tall, muscular and courageous, in 
i lL-. ii l\ re^pin. f> noble savages* Desperate in their forays, never 
sparing an enemy of the male sex, even if he be but a Ghilzai boy 
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—nor does the Ghilzai ever let off a Waziri when he catches him— 
the Waziri is, on the other hand, so Far chivalrous, he will never 
kill or rob women. He rather prides himself on a certain 
gallantry in this respect Like other Pathrms, the whole people 
are given to hospitality: guests are welcomed by the men and 
women present in the village, with the greeting tl haj^-aiarsh 
"may you come always” and entertained according to rank. 
They are generally ignorant, illiterate and superstitious, with 
dangerously little learning, and show great reverence for Mullahs, 
jdMtmds and holy men of alt sorts, who write charms, read incan¬ 
tations, enjoy dins and pilgrimages, and prescribe for ailments 
greatly to their own profit. For most, complaints the prescription 
is uniform and simple, and merely consists of enveloping the 
patient ill the skin of a newly-killed sheep until he perspires 
freely, which, combined with a strung purgative, dry braid mid a 
good climate and constitution, answers ns well as anything else. 

Tint unlike ot her PathAns, they are credited with some regard for 
honour, and, still mure remarkable, with comparative truthfulness. 
Many of the Waziri customs are also peculiar lo themselves. F.ir 
adultery they kill the woman, but cut off the nose of tbe man, 
though in some cases tbe lady apparently escapes with the lesser 
punishment. Their women do not cover their faces, but live freely 
with the men. The bridegroom gives a dower to tbe bride's father, 
in other words buys Ins wife ; the cost of an eligible voting lady 
ranging from Its. 60 to TL§, ]50; but this does not prevent her 
having fifty or sixty bridesmaids, whu living double that number of 
young men, and indulge m a regular flare-up, including a dunce 
with a liberal drum-accompaniment, Contrary to the usual rule 
about the avenging of blood feuiIs. the Waziri greybeard of ancient 
times ruled that the actual murderer must \*& the only victim; 
thus avoiding many of those ramified feuds ami indiscriminate 
vengeance where a blood accmmt-eurrent is handed down for 
generations from father to son; and ii, ultimately becomes almost 
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impossible to strike a balance. Again, the u make up money/' or 
pecuniary commutation, has been fixed in the case '»f Waziri lives 
at. exceptionally high rates. The fixed price for a Waairi, For m- 
tance, is Rs. 1,50(1, half of which must he in cash ami the other 
half in produce or commodities, mcluiiiug two girls at Rs, 100 
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each. A woman can be killed for half price, or Rs. 05<J and a 
lun 9* w tilk scarf of Ra, 50, The cost of a limb which per¬ 
manently incapacitates a man is compensated for by a payment 
ot 50r, » antl t ^ a is the cost of an eye. The tariff h>r aword- 
woumh Ib apportioned much in the same way ns cuts on a club 
billiaid-dotb, and at very nearly the same rates—Rs. U-H for the 
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first halfduch, Bat it costs Rs, 250 to cut off a nose—by mistake 
of the Waziri Baron Cress well presumably—Ba, 100 for an ear. and 
so on, down a scale it would bo tedious to extend. 

The moral to be pointed in connection with the Waziris is 
however, less their ethnological peculiarities, than the fact of the 
importance ot so 3mge, warlike, and independent a people on our 
immediate border, a people that cannot be left out of consideration 
w'hen military Interests are at stake. It. is notorious that, two or 
t Lite years ago, the agents of the Amir were doing their utmost 
to gain over the Maksuds to surrender their independence, permit 
posts to be built in their bills, and to par even, the most nominal 
tithes. So far without success, and as matters now stand Waziri- 
£tiin is particularly open to British influence, which we could 
extend without in any way complicating our relations with Kabul. 
An opportunity that would certainly cease if at any time Kabul 
garrisons were posted in strong potations in the country; and 
without some active interference on our part* it k quite within the 
boumb of possibility tbnt KAbul persistence may establish such 
a position, 
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WHETHER Bau-i-Afghan and Band-Israil are identical, or 
whether Ars-nreth, where the ten tribes carried into captivity 
ultimately found refuge, represents the modern Haiirak country, 
or no., there ts no doubt that nil the rare, Afghan or PntMn, had, 
niumsg other Jewish practices, on atoms, traditions, and Jaws, followed 
pretty closely to the old Levities! idea of n '■ life for n life, uu eye 
for an eye. a tooth for u tooth, band for hand, foot for foot.,’ 1 The 
rudest form of this principle of retaliatory justice is probuLlv prac¬ 
tised Etmong the 11 Children of Joseph in Yuaafzai. There it is 
applied to all sort’- of offences* It A steals B*s property, B is at 
liberty to lay hands on similar property belonging to any member 
of A's dan. Any of the latter may be called upon to 11 pay forfeit," 
as they call it, for A’s misconduct. II A ou trims the constable, 
and gets into debt to B, the latter, by the same summary process, 
can recover from any of the debtor's clan. Should A kill B"s ox T 
and the tribal council cannot arrange matters, B’s remedy is to kill 
an os of A’s. Finally, if A kill B, the council must hand over the 
former Lo the heirs and assigns of the murdered mac, to be dealt 
with. Xar to bo hand him over is to ensure a lasting blood-feud 
between the two families or clans, which may run on from genera- 
dun to generation, and finally defy nil attempts at a setth-iLieut. 
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Ir may happen that B's neat »f kin is away, perhaps soldiering in 
a British raiment. He will have to come up to bis commanding 
Officer with a story of “ urgent private affairs/’ take leave* go away 
home again, kill A or one ol" his clan : and, having thus “ put Ins 
house in onl^ rejoin, proudly conscious of having dona Ms duty 
t o hi b co un try. The Y u sai z ais are particu I a rly i 1 otor i ou.»for f< - I I ow 
ing the law literally, nnd avoiding compromise. 1 lie majority 
of them are pretty sure to have been mixed up iu settle affair of 
the kind. 

In Swat (here arc some curious varieties of procedure. If B’s 
property has been, stolen, he can call upon A, or nny one he sus¬ 
pects, from 0 to Z, to give him a Satpul; that is the suspect must 
produce a respectable person to swear that he is uot guilty, which, 
if he succeed a in doing, B must accept that as sufficient evidence 
of innocence. Should the Saif ad not be forthcoming to take the 
needful oath, A is guilty, and B can treat him accordingly. Another 
is even a more simple, and certainly ought Lo be an effective, 
method of binding disputants over lo keep the pence. It is simply 
to expel both from the place; deprive them of all civil rights, wife, 
children, home and property, which in some cases are coniiKated 
altogether, and leave them to the charity of other villages, until 
they can come to an accommodation or reconciliation. Tim rule 
js mure piittkmbrLy applicable to the village headmen, but in 
spite of it, these arc the people almost constantly at feud with one 
another. 

Revenge may, as Bacon says, he a kind nf wild justice, and 
though this particular for in of it was enjoined by Mose*, it is nut 
particularly profitable. If a man cause a blemish in his neighbour, 
it is perhaps equitable to do the same fur him again ; but to go for 
the particular eye for eye, or tooth for tooth, besides being u n pro¬ 
fitable, mu&t on occasions have been highly inconvenient; and if 
not to the early Israelite, it seems to have soon occurred to the 
practical-minded Pa than, tn reduce the damages to a money value, 

I 
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and assess ct 11 kinds of hurt, from murder downwards, in rupees 
The idea of M blood -money " U familiar everywhere in Afghanistan, 
and, ill one form or other, is common to all the Border Fatbftns. 
Among the Western AighAtiG, saya Elphinstouc, a murder can be 
compromised by giving twelve young women; six with dowries ami 
six without. < irdEnarily, among the common people, the dowry would 
he about sixty rupees each, partly payable in goods. Fur the loss nf 
a 1 1 a ml, an ear or a nose, the tariff is six women \ for breaking a 
tuotk three women (surely an excessive charge, even lignins! a 
dentist) ; for a wound above the forehead one; but for a hurt below 
the forehead , unless Efc take a year to heal, an apology would be 
held sufficient. Nearer onr Border, the; people prefer more cash 
and fewer young women, [Lint the aggrieved may. if lie or his 
relations happen to be very touch married already, or he prefer it, 
stipulate for the whole in cash. 

With the Barzai division of the Mob mauds, the fine for murder 
is Bs. 1,200, the. same as for the abduction of a married woman, two- 
thirds of which goes to the husband or the victim’s heirs and 
one-third to the village council. If it is not paid, the offender is 
expatriated. Besides this, Ids relations have to pay Rs. 10Q to 
free themselves of responsibility for the action of their relative, 
and to insure the council a feast. Widow abduction is n|y half 
as expensive. A gunshot wound is costly, Rs, 600, but to own a 
gnu Is a luxury' naturally reserved for the well-tculo. Tu keep a 
sword, like the old-fashioned classification of the man who kepi n 
gig. is n respectable/ 1 and tu wound with Et, costs a Molimand 
Rs. 10Q, a dagger-stab is Esc SO ; and a plebeian blow with a stone 
is only Its, 25. 

The Maband YV aziris on one occasion, hy way of showing their 
anxiety to conclude a treaty of peace with us, while expressing 
their regret that they coni'f not guarantee us again*!, occasional 
thefts and raids and consequent unavoidable injury to individuals, 
specified that our Government should be at liberty on all occasions 
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to indemnify itself by looting their hUli&A of merchandise on n 
regular scale l Their scale laid down Rs. 600 for all items of btood- 
tuaney, Its, 200 for all anus, legs, or blows equal to ihc loss of a 
limb, and a sllding-scalc for miner injuries; offering to give us 
hostages to see the arrangement fairly carried out T3je Kuki 
Kkels paid a fine of Rs. 3,000 for the murder of a .British officer 
rather thin produce the murderer. And when the Utinan Kkels 
killed our coolies on the Swat Canal works at Abasai, and the 
compensation was adjusted after Cavagnari and Battye bad sur¬ 
prised their villages, they agreed in addition to a fine, to “ blood - 
money " at the rate of Rs. 20U for each coolie killed, and Rs. 100 
for each coolie wounded who recovered. To c-ight coolies killed 
at Rs. 200, and twenty-twin coolies damaged at Rs. 100," was the 
bill actually paid, 

jS T oneof the tribes, however can come near the Waziri for system 
in matters of this kind. He, or his forbears, long ago codified the 
Jl customary law,' and his “ 1 Vi mi mil Code Jl dates back 300 years, 
The provisions of it are, in their way, a study, and refer to (1) 
offences against the person ;(2) against property ; (3) by or relating 
to women; with provisions for taking oaths, trial by ordeal, and 
measures for enforcing them, Murder is classified according to 
the weapon or moans used. A bullet, a knife, it dagger, n blow 
from a stone, strangling or cutting the throat, are jt.1I on the same 
level Death by sword-cut is considered more painful, and to so 
inflict it is more expensive. If the heirs of a ntordered man thirst 
for revenge, they may kill the murderer and plunder his house; 
though, if the lirst murder was by a bullet, and the avenger elect 
to kill the murderer hy the sword, be will have to pay to bis 
enemy's heirs Rs, 1D0 as compensation for die difference in the 
mode of slaughter. Where the original victim was a woman, the 
penalty would be to cut off the murderer's right foot or bis nose. 
The pecuniary commutation would respectively be Rs, I 200 in the 
one east-, nud Rs, 60ft in the other. At least nominally, for it 
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would probably bo largely payable in produce or commodities, in- 
eluding ■women at Rs, 100 each, which seems to bo considered a 
sort of fancy bazaar price ; the ruling rate being ordinarily much 
lower. 

After the expedition against the Kabul Khel uziris in I860, a 
very characterlstic agreement was drawn up between them and the 
British villagers of Thai The details of the negotiations lasted 
three days, and both sides pledged their solemn concurrence on the 
Korun. The first danse specified that bygones should be by¬ 
gones- the second, that all host ill Lies should cease ; the third, that 
neither aide should take the law into their own hands but refer all 
disputes through a British officer. Fbo fourth laid down all the 
details for " make-up-money ” as follows: — For killing a Path an. 
Rs. 1.2Q0; for killing an inferior man, Rs. 3<ifl ; for laming a 
Pathnu in hand or foot (for which giving a daughter was to count 
ns a set-off of Bs.SO), Ttfl. nOtt; forlainiug an inferior man, to give 
him a daughter and do penance at bis door ; for a Pa thin thumb or 
forefinger, Fw?. tio ; any three other fingers., Ks. 60 ; for an inferior 
man's linger, a g"at or a sheep which the jirgah or village council 
are to help him to eat Restitution for robbery to be made by 
proof on sole mu until. 

The procedure adopted in doubtful murder cases is simple in rhe 
extreme. The suspect may bring a hundred men of his clan to swear 
before the assembled village headmen* oaths on the Korun that 
they are satisfied of his innocence, or if inconvenient to bring so 
many, he can bring a few men, but they must each take more 
oaths. Or* as a last resource, bo may take the whole hundred 
ouths himself in the case of a man (reduced to fifty only, if the 
case relates to a woman). If alter this, the aggrieved clan kill him, 
they are themselves held to bn guilty of miinltr. For bodily 
injury, the Waziri tariff rims from Rs. 600 for ,J bn If death,” such 
as the loss of a limb, to Rs. 20 for a blemish between waist and 
feet. For a still slighter assault, the aggrieved party may, with 
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x\u assistance of his friends, throw the nggrasaor down, and 
w menace him with threats— disgrace him, in fact, before Ijir 
village. But here again wounded honour can bo satisfied, and the 
disgrace prevented, by payment of the modest sum of Ks, ; it 
course which is said to be 11 generally preferred/' 

These are but samples of n code that provides and often provides 
hi gen ionsly for most cases of violence and theft either of the man's 
good* or the woman's honour ; and w butever may be the value of 
its precepts in the abstract* on the old principle that even bad laws 
arc better than none at ah, it may be said to have prevented man y 
a feud, and probably much bloodshed, mnong the Wuzirts. 
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CHAPTER Kill. 

tub: DAW ah f>R T0CB1 VALLEY. 

Tjte Dawar Valley lias already been referred to ilk tty nti menus 
Hie least important of the main highways into the heart of 
Afghanistan. It is considerably shorter, in some re specie it offers 
more facilities than the Gunml} and though, fis a trade route, it 
iit probably never likely to he of much importance, its value for 
inilitarv purposes, as affording direct cr.m mu mention with Ghazni, 
or effec ting a flank movement oti Kabul, is even still greater. In 
the time of the Greek occupation and the curly days of Hindu 
sovereignty, it. must have been the scene of constant ami direct 
communication between Western Afghanistan nnd India The 
high mounds rtt the month of the pusses, anil the ancient remains 
scattered tl trough the valley, mark the sites of what were once 
great and flourishing cities, while it is tolerably certain it whs 
cme of the routes most affected by Mahmud of Ghazni For his 
raid? on India when not aimed directly at Peshawur. And in 
the rains of Akm, among the scraps of Buddhist ornaments, 
Hindu idols, broken bricks and pottery, the hundreds of Ghaznavi 
coins, from the beg innin g to the end of the dynasty, which are 
laid bare Lifter heavy min a, furnish a complete record of constant 
encampments. 

Like so many others of the passes, the 11 tight places"' are 
only at the Indian end ; and it Ls perhaps no exaggeration to 
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8;XVj wbolts route Is butter known from Ghazni than from 
Banna. though the entrances are within a lew miles from our 
outposts, anil a morning's rule from canton merits As with some 
^ther famous plans for action, there iLre from ike Border three 
courses open, all perfectly practicable and of no groat length— 
ways which only need the will to make them perfectly easy, 
but which, to judge by the holy honor the British Government 
has always seemed to entertain for them, might have all Banted 
Purgutorfa behind. The Toelii, just apposite the outpost of the 
same name, is the best known-n mere track, rough and stony 
hut which is generally fairly level, find at most is only rame miles 
long ; the Burin, somewhat to the north, much more rocky aud 
more circuitous, involving a detour of about twenty miles, entering 
the valley near the village of Isohri; and a third by the Khasora 
Pass, about six miles south of the Tocld, which was used on the 
return of the Masaud expeditionary farce tn 1SGQ—the easiest and 
beat G f the three, though the longest, a twenty-live mile march 
being needed before the valley is reached 

Once through this paltry range of almost uninhabited hills, the 
valley, or rather valleys—for there are two, the Upper aud Lower 
Da war, separated by an unimportant taiuji or waist,—open out 
into what may almost ba called plains-rfab, productive, and fairly 
well cultivated, irrigated Ly a considerable river, the Tocbi, known 
in British territory as the Gambifa, Studded with more or less 
wealthy village, walled and defended by flanking towers-the 
whole extending os far as Skeratinia at the foot of the eastern 
s l ope 0 f the iladnm Hills, wkiuh form the head of the Upper 
Dtiwar Valley r and fix the limit of the trade that at present 
tinds its way to India by this route. From Sheraunfa onwards 
are several routes not quite so plain, so well-known, or so open, 
hut which recent information has shown offer UQ S rcat difficulties 
Urging the range, which is also the water-shed dividing the 
streams flowing to the Indus and the Helmnnd, the most direct 
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nnd the easiest pacing by Urghfto, nr Wing Liu as tin/ Wnziris 
c.ill it, iimi the Kotani Pass, I raida to SaridVu at the Wi^tem foot 
of the J ad run range, and &MD the ere by Shtlgwh to Ghazni* 
a country, wldch, as the result of the investigations carried on 
by L>nr native explorers shows, offers no obstacle to military 
movements. Detailed information Is still wanting. One of the 
last of these explurera, a Sapid, was unluckily suspected and 
imprisoned at Ghazni, from thence sent uu to Ki'ihul, where hia 
survey hooks were taken from him, though \u was eventually 
allowed to return to India, But from information gathered in 
this way and sketches token during various expeditions, the 
general features are pretty well known. 

The Lower Valley, owing to the swampy nature of the ground, 
is somewhat feverish, though not nearly So had in that respect, 
as Bannu, hut the Upper Valley is iu every way desirable; and 
at the head of it are breezy, healthy highlands, more than 
ordinarily fertile and with a splendid climate, A position might 
be taken up there that would command some of the very best 
ports of the Afghan border, and would, moreover, ensure a grip 
on Some of the best and sturdiest of the independent tribes. To 
ike south lie the highlands of Birtnal, a tract of country only 
lately prospected, much ill the mu liner just referred to, where 
rises the main stream of the Toelii, which flows northward through 
it for forty or fifty miles, and then enters the Upper Daw nr by 
a sudden and sharp bend to the cost, and flows on towards the 
I nd nSL The course of the river, according to Major Holdioh, 
marks the line of a good road through the length of Birmal, and is 
connected with its head by au easy pass across a low water-shed 
with the Gonial system south wards. From the eastern slops of 
what are shown on old maps as the Kohnok Till la, but are really 
the southern continuation of the .Tadrun Range, there rises also an 
imfjoiinnt affluent of the Gumal, culled the Dua O nma l, a stream 
not yet surveyed, hut described as flowing through open valleys 
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till it joins the main Gumal to the south-west of Waziristuu, 
aud would doubtless afford an excellent second line of communi¬ 
cation. The waters of the Tochi are sweet aud good, aud it may 
always be depended on for a plentiful supply. Along most of its 
course the bottom is hard and stony, and though liable to sudden 
rises it is never impassable even for footuien tor more than a 
few hours. The Dawar Valley throughout is seldom narrower 
than one mile, and in many places, two or three miles wide: 
a great part of it well cultivated, a good deal of grain being 
grown; and the villages are prosperous and possess considerable 
herds of cattle. Birmal is a more debatable land, some of the 
Powindahs grazing their cattle there in the summer, aud the 
Waziris apparently holding it in winter, lhe former, dirty, wild, 
and unkempt, as they may be—do not look as if they came from 
a bad climate or a poor country. 

There is probably no reason, save the persistence in a policy 
of non-interference with the tribes, why a force should not inarch 
in at the Tochi, travel round a great part of WazinstAn, and 
out by the Guuial, without meeting with any serious difficulty; 
and one of the easiest routes to the Mnsaud country is admittedly 
from the Dawar Valley over the Razmak Sir. West and 
south of the Jadr&n Range is a wide undulating country, 
gradually flattening into broad level plains, with a tew isolated 
hills, affording easy roads to Kandahar, Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and 
Ghazni, from which hist the rond to Kabul is well known. 

Of the people w’ho live along this highway, the very name 
Dawari is a byword of reproach. The Bannuchi, according to 
Edwardes, is an exceptionally degraded specimen—with all the 
vices of the Path tin rankly luxuriant, his virtues stunted; but 
the Dawari is uuiversally described as somewhat more eminently 
vicious and additionally degraded. An object of supreme contempt 
to his warlike neighbours, the Waziris, he is even looked upon 
as a bod character by a Bunnuchi. Worse probably could not 
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be said of him. To call him dirty would bo almost a compliment; 
bis clothes, usually black cotton to start with, are worn till they 
would be considered malodorous by a Ghilzai. Rankness in this 
respect is with him a matter of pride, for it indicates he can 
afford to indulge largely in ghee, or clarified, but more or les3 
rancid butter, which is in great demand, not only for food, but 
for auointiug his head, his face, and his dress. He will carry, 
says Hyat Khan, a piece of bread saturated with it in his pocket 
or bound up in his clothes, as to him the sweetest scented sachet. 
His complexion naturally inclines to yellow. As a youth he will 
stain one eye black and one red; as a young buck have his 
beard plucked out to keep his face smooth, and wear flowers in 
his turban ; os an older WArrior, his idea is to shave one side 
of his face only, stain his eyebrows and eyelids red and blue 
and frighten his enemies by putting on a fierce expression. In 
old age his regularity at prayers is uuimpeacliable, but there is 
hardly any known narcotic with which ho will not stupefy himself. 
He is essentially a non-fighting man, and an unenterprising man : 
he is ready for any robbery, or to back up any villainy, but he has 
not energy or pluck enough to venture out of his valley to attempt 
it; and even as a trader, he looks on the thirty miles to Bannu 
as an exceedingly far cry. He will tyrannise over the few r Hindu 
settlers to a cruel degree—the Hindu has to give up a wife if 
she be good-looking, pay a tax on a son, and a ransom on a 
daughter’s wedding; and though he manages withal to hold the 
purse strings, he will rather buy off, than cope with the Woziri 
marauder who harries him from lime to time ; and who has a 
proverb that one Waziri with one stick is equal to one hundred 
Hawaii*. His unnatural liceutiousuess would have mado him 
conspicuous in Sodom or Gomorrah, and it may fairly be doubted 
if the requisite number of righteous could be found in the valley 
to save the Dawar villages from the fate that fell on the cities 
of the plain. 
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Fro in what wandering horde he originated is not dear. His 
history in ancient and obscure: but ha ling remained for centuries 
abut in by strong hardy neighbours, and lias probably been as 
nasty far ages, and is only desirous ta be let alone, to go on in bis 
evil courses tor ages to come. The fringe of warlike tribes by 
which the valley is surrounded has, however, really been its protec¬ 
tion from annexation over and over again. It seems tn have been 
included in the Mughal Empire during the time of Aurangiebe, 
whose sou, Bahadur Shuli, is said to have levied in person some 
heavy arrears from the wealthy inhabitants. The Urn:rani lieu¬ 
tenants occasionally used their armies from Khost to extort revenue ; 
and there are stories of a shadowy Sikh jurisdiction, but which really 
rein re bn mere forays. Though Da war has at different, times been 
nominally subject to the Kabul authorities, practically it has been, 
and still is, perfectly independent. In IS an the Government of 
India, as usual ready to disclaim any intention of moving over the 
Border, renounced any rights in favour of the Amir, Dost 
Muhammad, though neither he nor bis successors were ever strong 
enough to cuter into possession, and the sovereign rights of Kfibul 
remained just as imaginary os before. The people have several 
times expressed a wish to come under British rule, protesting 
against being handed over to any other power, aud begging, if they 
must be subjects, to be subjects of the fjueeii. And though the 
proposal has a I wavs been refused, tbo Xndifin Government bos dealt, 
directly with them, and, when necessary, proceeded to expeditions 
or blockades without any reference whatever. Both have had to 
be resorted to ou occasions either on account of raids and murders 
by Dawaris, or because they provided a rendezvous for others; and 
it is only some few years ago the valley was reported a hat-bed ol 
disaffection and fanaticism. The Dnwarm, however, may fairly 
plead it was not until they hail asked nml been refused siid against 
the Wuzariw, that they made friends with the mammon of on- 
righteousness, and become notorious for harbouring rebels again.-1 
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ns. Whether ur tm these Da war is would make desirablL’ subjects 
it tr> needless to consider; they would ant make soldiers. though 
we could probably enlist their neighbours on t« ■ L1 1 sides. The 
Jadr&nia beyond them are a primitive, hospitable race, many of 
whom, excellent workmen but inveterate beggary tooae into RannU 
to wort as navvies In the cold season, where they are nicknamed 
fI hill-wolves,” on account of the amount of earnings they usually 
curry back with them. They are said to be very well disposed, 
but Lheir numbers are too insigni ticant to be taken into account. 
The strategic value of a position among the well-watered and 
fertile highlands near the sources of the Tochi, and the possession 
of points like l^herunnia, Utgfofin, and Rmifite, that would 
practically command the highway flora Ghazni to Banuu, cannot, 
be doubled, If the Russians were at Baunu instead of our>elves a 
wc should probably hear that a line of mil way was in progress. 
When the line to Rnnnu is, completed, and presumably this 
cannot be long left out of any sound scheme of frontier dele nee, a 
continuation up to the eastern slope of the J ad rail hills would be 
perfect]v easy. Not is there any apparent reason why these 
highland should not be successfully crossed, ivrtuiidy wit.b h-ss 
difficulty than the same range could tie negotiated 1 ‘id the 
Cumal. These crossed, the reports of native surveyors show nn 
special obstacles right on to Ghazni, From, Ghazni to Burnt u 
is considerably shorter than by any other route, and the principal 
argument against its adoption is, that traders do not use it. 
This, however, may be a good deal due to causes other than physical 
difficulties. It is quite off the Kabul and Kandahfir lines of 
traffic, or for enterprising Border traders like the Powindahs, 
Its inhabitants are at the other extreme of the scale, not only the 
most degraded, but the most unenterprising. 

The physical difficulties in the way of an occupation, are 
certainly the reverse of formidable. A mere cavalry reconnaissance 
proved sufficient to carry a scare that was almost a panic through- 
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out the valley. The only expetlition against the Da war is, 
undertaken in 1873, was an affair of leal than twenty-four hours. 
Early one mnr um g gome 1,500 of the Frontier Force fell in, 
occupied the heights covering the Tochi Pass, cleared and made 
the road through it passable for guns by breakfast time, marched 
through, occupied, three or four uf lhe leading villages, and 
burned their flanking towers by lunch, received the complete 
submission of the I Inwaris, and were on their way back, if not 
to afternoon tea, at any rate were all outside the Toclii again 
fur a late dinner. 

It is at present per hups unnecessary to annex the Da war 
Valley, but that our surveyors, engineers, and soldiers should be 
perfectly free to come and go in it, might be reasonably insisted on. 
To permit so important a line of communication to remain a sealed 
book ; that within a short ride there should be passes a few miles 
long, with a great fertile valley behind them, affording free access 
almost to the centra of Afghanistan, but as much closed to us as 
the gate of Eden to the Peri, is an obvious absurdity. And ti 
persist in maintaining a curtain immediately in front of our 
outposts, behind w hich no British officer is to be allowed to look ; to 
be dependent for our information regarding the country, its 
capabilities, its strategic positions, ami its tribes, on native explorers 
in disguise, stealthily noting in rough sketches, and approximating 
distances regarding which precise information might at any time be 
of the greatest importance to ns; surveyors whose held books are 
liable tr» confiscation and their persons tg imprisonment at the hands 
of our allies—is to persist in a policy that can only be described 
as fatuous. The Da war Valley and the .bull an Highlands should, 
at Itiiist, be as free to us as is Kashmir; and we should be assured 
that Mahmud's highway to Ghazni, is fairly passable in case cir¬ 
cumstances should ever compel ur to go there; fur it is inijKJssibte 
to say how soon such a contingency may arise., 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BAN-NU AND THE HAKStTCHL 

As regards means of communication, though almost the worst 
provided, Banna is, in many respects, one of the most important, 
one of the prettiest, and not the least interesting of our Frontier 
stations* Its position, its history, its scenery , and its fertility, 
ri an emerald set in a country pre-eminently of rocks and stones,” 
have all combined to make it a favourite Bubject with Frontier 
writers, from Edwardes downwards. Geologists talk of it as el 
great lake before the Aryan race had left its cradle* To the earlier 
immigrants, it was “ Dmid*' " the Marsh/’ The Baunudzais, who 
dug drains and sowed corn, took to calling it Banau, after their 
mother, the wife of Shitak, because, they said, it was fruitful, even 
ns she was. And Ed wardes, whose rear on tfo Frm£ia k would 
alone have made it famous, and whose name has still stuck to the 
modem cantonment, lias left a aeries of pictures of it, perfectly 
idyllic. In spring," he says lu one, ,E It is a vegetable emerald ; 
and in winter its many -coloured harvests look as if Ceres had 
stumbled against the Great Salt-Range, and spilt half her cornu¬ 
copia in this favoured vale. As if to make the landscape perfect, 
a graceful variety of the she osh run-tree, whose houghs droop like 
the willow, is found here, and here alone ; while along streams, 
and round the villages, the thick mulbeny, festooned with the wild 
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vine ^ t ^ rowa a fragrant shade, beneath which weTl-fed Sayuda U>k 
eitjpiflitely happy, sleeping midway through their bc-ark Roses. 
Wo, without which Englishmen have learnt from the East to think 
no scenery complete, abound in the ngper parts at the close of 
spring. Most of the fruits of Kabul are found wild, and culture 
would bring them to perfection ; as it is, the bines, muJberries 
and melons are delicious. Altogether, nature has so smiled on 
J^innu, that the stranger thinks it. a paradise: md when he turns 
to the people, wonders W such spirits of evil ever found ad¬ 
mittance. Even settlement officers grow eloquent over its pretti- 
uess; and not only did Thorbnrn enliven a most interesting 
report with picturesque bits about yellow corn, green trees, 
murmuring waters, reapers, and pet lambs with tinkling bells in 
every iitdd, haunts of peace and content, with a background of 
grey hills, weird rocks, gloomy glens, and snowy peaks hi a blaze 
of glory- hut. ho overflowed into a graphic volume, dealing more 
hilly with rhe district and its people, their stories, songs, and 
proverbs* 

Historically, it lues been the scene of a succession of changes, 
exceptional even for a Bonder along which they have everywhere 
been numerous* The mined mounds of Akra mark what was 
probably a flourishing city before ancient Greece became a power. 
Alexander is still a popular local hero, known as “ Si k amla r 
Badsfiah. His Macedonian successors have left distinct records 
both of Greek art, and of the permanence of Greek occupation. 
So have Graco-Eactrians, Indo-Seythians, and Budd Lists. Hindus 
re-colonized it, and fill up a gap hy traditions of the city of Sat 
RAnn The Brahmin kings of Northern India were a power there 
in the ninth century, and fckhaktrgin seems to have followed and 
adopted their heraldic device of the lion rampant Mahmud and 
twi> ('Juries r.r Gbaznavis passed and repassed, and from, their 
camps ou the bank a of the Murrain and Gambila, raided on India 
till they were finally crushed by the Ghoris at Lahore in the twelfth 
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century. The valley was a highway fat the armies of Tim out at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and was ravaged by Baber at the 
beginning of the sixteenth. Before Timuur, it had been colonized by 
small bodies of Afghans; the Bauuudzais that Bftber found there, 
had already driven out the Maug&k and the TTannis, and had a 
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comparatively long spell before they were gradually ousted by the 
Niazais. Closely following the latter, canoe their si 111 tincr kinsmen, 
the Marwuts; a great host of splendid men, who drove the Nidaais 
eastward, settled down, £md possessed the land which they called 
Mar-wilt, after their forefather. Their children hold it to this day, 
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anil very fine cultivators they are. The last wave of golonbrts 
were the TCazIris. For a while they were content to drive their 
fiock? 1i >nt their own bleak, dreary I dlls, pi toll their black blanket 
tents in the luxuriant valley during the winter, and go back to 
their highlands again in the spring, but vs docks and herds in¬ 
creased, and ns they looked on the field a and the harvests, the 
Waziii became, as Ed ward es describes, possessed with the lust of 
land, and promptly proceeded to take it. While their Mahsnd 
clansmen exercised their profession by taking toll from the Powio- 
did], the Darwesh gradually took to acquiring fertile lands from 
the Banmichi. and what is left to the latter is probably due to the 
advent of British law and British protection. 

All these changes, however, ore only n part of what has gone to 
make up the hybrid Bannuclii, a designation which has now come 
m Include, not only all tLe so-called descendants of Shitak and Ins 
wife Mssiiinmat Bairnii, hut nearly all the Muhammadans, and 
even the Hindus, who have been long domiciled among them ; the 
Jhida or ''leavings'' of all the adventurers who have at different 
times, and for various reasons, found their way to the irrigated tracts 
in the valley. These have, in EdwanWs words, " contributed, by 
intermarriage, slave dealing, and vice, to complete the mongrel 

i character of the Bannnchi people. Every stature, from that, of the 
weak Indian to that of the tall Durrani; every complexion, from 
the ebony of Bengal to the rosy cheek of Kabul; every dress, from 
tlie linen garments of the South, tn the heavy goatskin of the 
eternal snows, —is to be seen promiscuously among them, reduced 
only to a harmonious whole by the neutral tint of universal dirt," 
Small in stature, Sallow, flesh3 ess, and wizened in appearance. 

“ Shut up in close villages amongst heat, dirt, squalor* and stag¬ 
nation ; hat beds of ail that is enervating and demoralizing ” • 
bigoted in the extreme, n mosque for every thirty-four houses, pray in v 
at all hours and in all places, blindly obedient to the direction of 
the lowest type of priests ; HJ impudent impostors, who contribute 
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nothing lu the common stock but inflammatory counsel, and n 
fanatical yell in the rear of the bitttie 1 ; vluioua, in all manner of 
ways; tc litigious, utterly regardless of truth; ready to take any 
advantage, however mean, over their enemy; without any manly 
feelings about them, always harping about 1 honour;' J izzat' 
though possessing none,"—they appear certainly well qualified for 
the epithet u degraded r that is applies! t. * them by -Edwardes, 
Reyn ell Taylor, Tliorburn, alid almost every one who has had any¬ 
thing to do with them. After this, it seems a small merit to 
credit them with being “ excellent re venue-payers, quiet, inoffensive 
subjects,'* or to charge off most of their bad qualities tn their pro- 
Idleness ami the climate in which they live. 

Climatic influence, j>fa$ canal irrigation, mnv have had much to 
do with it, as some theorists persistently urge. Certainly the ad¬ 
joining Marwnts, with their sandy soil and dry air, are almost the 
reverse of what has been said of their immediate neighbours. 
Fine, tall, muscular, well-bred Path urns, with ruddy completions 
Fair and handsome women, not ashamed of a rather mischievouB 
face and a fairly good ankle, A people frank, open, and truthful, 
mainly agriculturists, with a profound contempt for the Bannuchh 
The V\ aziri has previously been sketched ; where he has settled 
within uur border, he seems, in spite of climate, to have improved 
rather than deteriorated ; lie has lost none of his characteristic 
virtues, but bus been somewhat weaned from bis passion for plunder, 
and ia rapidly learning the rudimentary lessons of civilization. 
Interesting as may be the climatic, historic, or ethnographic 
characteristic condition of IBannu, it is still more so from its strate¬ 
gic position on the Border; one which on all bauds is admitted to 
be of exceptional importance. To say this, is only to echo the 
opinion of those best informed military authorities who have bad 
exceptional opportunities For judging, and who have given special 
attention to the subject. Whether we accept the view, that our 
true strategic position cannot stop short of the Kandah l\t-KA bij 1 
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line i and recognise what b, perhaps of mure importance, tin-' 
desirability of bringing the harder tribes behind this line into 
our own recruiting held, as soon as political circutustances permit; 
or whether, as one oi' thu authorities referred io has put it, we 
propose to leave this factor of strength to become in the future 
the steel paint of the enemy's lance, ready lo be turned on to 
our most vulnerable [mint—the importance of TtfiTinu remains 
tinrlimi rushed, It Is the centre on which converge, or whence 
diverge, several of the main roads between our frontier outposts 
■—■from Kobsit and Thai, from Deni Ismail Khan, T'mk, and 
the Gumal From it we could at any time most affectively 
control the Khost Valley, tho Mon gals, nr the entire Waziri 
country. It would ho the initial point for a road by the Dawnr 
Valley to Ghazni, which, as already described, involves no special 
difficulties, and a distance less than 150 miles. When the railway 
to it is constructed, Bannu will become the natural base for 
the alternative route to Kabul by the Kumitn, from which we 
could best outflank an enemy advancing by that route. To a 
great extent this has now been recognised, and under the present 
administration much has been done. Railway com muni eat. ion Iuls 
been brought up to Khcahffigaih on the one hand, and tn opposite 
Deni Ismail Khan on the Other. The frontier road, whirl* In 
places was little better than a track, from both these points 
has now been converted into a first class military road, bridged 
and metalled throughout. The important streams, like the 
Kmrum and the Gambila—sources of constant danger and 
frequent loss of life—have now been crossed by bridges that* 
if necessary, will carry a broad-gauge railway. A survey for 
a new line of railway from the Sind-Sagar system, vi& Mian wall 
and Muri,Kalab;igli and Isakkel, to Batrnu itself, has been finished, 
and it is to bo hoped that no plea of financial difficulty will 
be permitted to stand in the way of the early completion of a 
prnjecL so vitally important, ^ 
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As a position for any large garrison, the* present cantonment 
of Edwardesabad has been charged, and perhaps not without 
reason, with certain disadvantages as regards climate. The 
irrigated part of the valley is said to be as malarious and un¬ 
healthy as Peshawar formerly was, probably to a great extent 
fur a very similar reason. The Bannuchi makes the same water 
serve for drinking, washing—whenever he does wash—and irri¬ 
gating his field : only he frequently reverses the onler, and lets 
the water flow over his highly manured fields first. A pure 
water supply, which could easily be obtained, would do much 
to remedy this; aud there are excollent sites for sanitaria that 
might, and undoubtedly ought, to be made use of. The Ghabar 
Mountain, over 6,000 feet high, lies within the Batanni country, 
midway between the Knmim outpost and Peyzu. It possesses 
many facilities for a sanitarium, and its occupation would bring 
advantages both to the tribes and ourselves. While going a 
little further afield, the Upper Dawar, the Jadran highlands, or 
the mountains around Kliost, would offer a climate equal to 
Kashmir. 

One other matter in connection with our position on this part 
of the Border is too important to be overlooked. Whatever the 
merits of the Kumun route, as an approach to K&bul mav be, 
the construction of a railway to Bannu will undoubtedly mako 
it still more the point of departure from which operations might 
be most properly undertaken. Our farthest post west in the 
Kurrara direction is Thai, 167 miles from Kabul, and some 
sixty-six miles from Kohftt, which is again thirty miles from a 
railway. From Bannu, following approximately the course of the 
Kurrarn River, to 1 hal, is about forty-two, or about ten miles 
more by the Gumati or Barganattu Passes, by either of which 
it can be turned. Here, again, this route is in the hands of the 
W aziris, a wedge of whose country is driven right into the middle 
of our territory, and for all practical purposes the road is closed 
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to us. In fact, until lately, it was unmapped, and Major Huldich's 
assistant was only allowed to make a plane table survey of it 
in 1882 under the most stringent conditions—one of which was 
that he never slept on the far side of the Border. The railway 
completed, the construction of a thoroughly efficient road direct 
from Bannu to Thai, should be promptly insisted on, and the 
opening out of the Dawar Valley be at the same time taken 
in band. There is no need to anticipate any special obstructions 
During the winter of 1878-79, the Thal-Banuu route was used by 
a detachment of our cavalry, the whole of the Jliind and Kapur- 
thalla contingents marched by it, and up to the beginning of 
1880 convoys were regularly sent under a badraga 1 escort. 
The Dawnris have, over and over agaiu, asked to be brought 
under our protection; and so far from cither route proving a 
source of trouble, nothing is wanting but a little tinnness and 
tact to insure Waziri acquiescence in the case of both, once 
it is made clear to them that the British Government will insist, 
and they are keen enough to see they would have much to lose 
by obstruction, and everything to gain by assisting ns. 


1 Sale conduct. 


CHAPTER XV. 


BORDER ECCLESIOLOU Y .—A SHOUT DISCOURSE OK THE PATRAX 

CHURCH. 

The superstition of the Hat linn is said to have no limits, but 
perhaps in this respect he does not, after all, differ very 
materially from the Christian of the Middle Ages, who notoriously 
“ Uved in an atmosphere charged with the supernatural” On 
the Border, miracles, chann3, omens, ore believed as a matter of 
course, just as the miracles of the Church, magic and witchcraft, 
spirit-rapping and table-turning, were—in some cases it might 
even be said still are—accepted by the average worshipper in the 
West There is no necessity, therefore, to be too severe on the 
former in resj>ect of liis belief; the wonders accomplished during 
the Jandah festival at Peshawur by Pir Baba in Buneyr, or Kuka 
Sahib in Khattak, are not more incredible than the stories about 
the fish thronging to hear St. Antony preach, the restoration of 
amputated limbs by the virgin of the palace at Saragossa, or the 
liquefaction of the blood of St Januarius at Naples. In spite of 
mucli outcry about the spirit of the age, the progress of Rational¬ 
ism is slow; prayers, alms, fasts, pilgrimages, reverence for saints, 
and respect for their modern representatives, are among the binding 
and fundamental duties of thePatbdn— as of several other people 
much nearer home. All classes and both sexes resort to the “ sacred 
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shrine," interesting devotees confess their sins, talk of their “ pure 
prophet,” and “blessed religion,” and yield as implicit obedience 
to their holy men, as, for instance, an Irish peasant does to his 
parish priest. 

Wherever the demand for miracles is so considerable the supply is 
pretty certain to equal it. The Border Muhammadan has few or no 
relics, images, pictures, or crucifixes — in fact, hardly one of his 
sacred shrines boasts any building more imposing than a big heap 
ol stones—and the collection of rags that resemble dilapidated scare¬ 
crows, is the only outward and visible sign of the offerings of the 
faithful. But a visit to some of the zidrats of the Border, equiva¬ 
lents to the Saint Cuthberts, Beckets, Nicholases, or 1) tins tans, will 
ensure a cure from fever, ophthalmia, rheumatism, and most of the 
ills to which mortal Hesh is heir. Others will protect the believer 
from the evil eye; render his cattle proliiic, or, on too frequent occa¬ 
sions, vouchsafe the desires of intriguing lovers. The earth from 
the grave ol Akhund Darwaza at Peshawur, or of Akhund Musa 
near Jelalubad, is a specific for burns or snake-bites; and lunatics 
can be restored to mental health by going to the last resting- 
place ot Mum All at Ali-Boghau. Women, who are not blessed 
witli children, eau obtain their wishes at quite a number of 
shrines; anil the pious pilgrim, who cuuuot afford a journey to 
Mecca, can do liimself almost as much good by paying a round 
of visits to holy places in Ids own locality, and feeing the local 
institutions. - 

He has his own primitive fathers, comjiared to whom Clement, 
Ignatius, nr Polycarp are quite modern creations. The Pathau, 
like the irishman, again, dates hack to the early patriarchs, and 
apparently, the older they are, the longer their graves have become. 
Near Balubugh in NangrahA, the grave of the patriarch Lot, 
Hazrat LxU , is over 3b0 yards long. The Z id rat of Aft filar Lain, 
who corresponds to Lamech, the father of Noah, is in Laghmau ; 
and the ark ot Noah himseli is said, after the deluge, to have rested 
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ou the Knud Mountain, the adjoining valley being called Dara-i- 
Nuli, the \ ale of Noah, to this day. 

The prophets Aynl (Seth), Sis (Job), and others, are nearly as 
frnnous, and of proportionate dimensions. Fifty feet is a moderate 
length fora prophet of this importance. Minor dignitaries who have 
fallen ns martyrs (SJuihui) or warriors (GhdzC) fighting against the 
infidel Hindus, or Kafir British, are honoured in a similar way. 
N(w-Gaj<x “ nine-yarders/' is the term by which they are known 
m the Punjab. As their sanctity increases so does their reputed 
stature; one celebrity, buried in Peshawur cantonment, kept ou 
growing till his tomb bid fair to entirely obstruct the thorough- 
fan?, and the district authorities had to put a wall round him. 

* Shrines of the mighty they literally are, but not even the most 
austere Puritan could complain that anything had been wasted 
upon art or decoration. A long, low heap of stone or brick masonry, 
or even mud, suffices to cover the most famous. The reputation 
of the Border Saint does not depend upon either palaces or shrines 

made with hands, any more than his officiating priesthood does on 
canonicals. 

Ol modern ecclesiastical offices and dignitaries lie lias a goodly 
number with sufficiently long-sounding names; and if a Path an 
cleigy list was to be published, the Valor eecUsiadicut might 
perhaps be broadly defined somewhat as follows:_ 

* Astanadars, literally holy place-possessors, might stand for Lay 
Rectors with a traditionary devout reputation, or the descendants 
who, by virtue of the sanctity of an ancestor of pious memory, enjoy 
the present endowments or benefits of the Asian, Zidrat, or 
shnne. Theoretically the Sayud is the direct descendant of ’Ah 
the son-in-law of Muhammad; practically he is a bishop or primate 
of the church, who would be usually addressed by the tide of 
Slulh, “ Your Grace," and to whom the Patlnin would figuratively 
take 08 ' bis hat 

Pm? would, however, stand almost at the top of the precedence 






A Nao-Gaja near Peshawur. 
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list, for they would be saluted as BddMk, “ Your Excellency." 

The congregation should rise wheu a Pir joins the assembly, ami 
remain standing till he is seated.” Tie often lues charge of a shrine, 
and the Pathan Burke would show him as descended from a saint 
of repute. Ecclesiastically he is ns powerful ns the Dean and 
Chapter, 1 laving nil sorts of exclusive hereditary rights and privi¬ 
leges, receiving a tithe of the fields and Hocks. "His social 
position is independent of his merits," and, says Bellew, "all 
Pirs are comfortably off, if not rich.” 

A Mian might have the status of a Rural Dean, in that as a 
prelate he is becoming more or less obsolete. The Mians have 
abandoned the world in order to devote themselves to teaching the 
doctrines of Islam, but they still hold positions of dignified ease, 
luxurious benefices, the Barchesters of the Frontier. Some of 
them possess special powers to combat pestilence and famine; 
others are experts in discovering who are the sinners among 
their neighbours, and in pointing them out with the finger of 
scorn. 

Sahibzadas, the sons of holy men, occupy about the same 
position in regard to Snyuds, Pirs, and Mians. as Colonial Arch¬ 
deacons do to Deans or Bishops, though all four classes are equally 
place-possessors, often comfortable place-possessors. 

It is not necessary that any of the foregoing should be ou the 
active list, but the Mullah is the onliuary liardworkiug parish 
priest, who has taken holy orders, perhaps with the title of 
J faulri, the Muhammadan D.D.; lias to attend to the services of 
the mosque, teach the creed, and look after the schools. The 
most numerous of all, he is the most important factor in ordinary 
Pathan life, and his influence is immense. The residentiary Canon 
or Precentor may be represented by the Imam, whose business is to 
intone the service and lead the congregation. The Fakir is a 
mendicant fnar, generally a Dominican or Block Friar. The 
Shaikh, an elderly gentleman, who has relinquished worldly plea- 
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sures, or whom worldly pleasures have left stranded, and who has 
become a Lay Brother, or the disciple of a saint And, last of all, 
comes the Talib-ul-ilm, or seeker after wisdom ; a curate with a 
taste for dining out ; or it might be said, the reverse of an almoner. 
1 he latter dispenses alms and distributes doles ; the seeker-after- 
wisdom does just the contrary. 

It the Border curate is the bottom of the scale, the nearest 
upproaeh to the head of this church is probably an Akhund, 
literally a teacher, but the famous AJchund of Swat was, for almost 
half a century, practically the Bonier Pope—a character so famous 
as to deserve a subsequent discourse all to himself. 

Nothing jjerhaps is such good evidence of the deference paid to 
a dignitary ol the Pathan church, as the general security in which 
lie lives. He is almost the only man whose life is sacred from the 
casual bullet or the hasty knife; for whose blood the Pathan tariff 
does not provale a rate. 

Not long ago, in the Peslmwur district, a man went so very fur 
to the bad, as to shoot a Mullah. It might have been an nccident, 
or he mistook his man, or pure villany ; anyhow the Mullah died, 
and like many another outlaw, the murderer had to Hy over the 
Border. First he tried Buneyr, hut the news had preceded him, 
anil he was refused shelter. He then tried the Swat valley with 
uo better success, the country of the Akhund would have none of 
him. “ You shot a Mullah," said the Mohmanils, to whom he 
went next. “ If it had been any ordinary tribesman, or even a 
»Sahib, we would have stretched a point, but you must go.” Even 
the Afridis, small reverence as they jKiy to spiritual advisers, looked 
askance, and would have nothing to say to a ruth an whose hands 
w r ero dyed with the blood of a pious man. Wearied at length of 
being hunted from tribe to tribe, he bethought himself of repentance. 
“None of you will have me,” he said, “ then I will at any rate do 
something to make you. I can but be a martyr. I will go and 
kill a Sahib." So back he came to Peshawur cantonment, and walked 
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d">vn the Mali 1 " look fora victim. "Not finding one liaudy, he turned 
uti and Went for a rough rider sergeant, in difficulties with a trouble- 
30tne horse, at whom In:- took deliberate ax in. As lack would have 
i5 r the iirsL bid let. wie stopped by n range finder the sergeant bad 
" :i him, but S'L-ture thu latter could go lor his assailant, the Piuthsin 
gut another bullet through the sergeant 9 . helmet, and made a bolt 
t'-'i it. A plucky native ran in, and the msijj was ultimate!y 
v-cured, tried by the commissioner the same evening,, and under 
atrminary powers hanged the next morning. Perfectly stitirfol as 
I jo declared, with himself at having expiated his offence, and with 
only one request to make, which was granted—that, his body 
miglu not be burnt Some day perhaps they will jn.it up a Xao* 
Gajti lor .him. 


CHAPTER XVT 

THE BASE OF THE HUFEEJ KOFL 

By the Knrram valley to Klbral Has become almost as familiar 
to the present decade of Englishmen in India., and has furnished 
i dm oat as good a text as tin? “Overland Route " did o- the last. 
Nearly ten years ago, in November 1878, our troops were in full 
possession of It, scattering in all directions the followers of Amir 
Slier " All. Less than a year after, an avenging force tinder Sir 
Frederick Roberta was pushing forward, by forced marches, past 
the old Kurram Fort, up the "White Cow 1 ' ascent, across the 
pine-chid Puiwar, among the glens of "AH Kheh through the defile 
of the " Thousand Trees/* and over the iS Camel's Neck;" caring 
nothing for the snows of the Sufed Koh t deaf to the J;Vj i drums 
and bagpipes, brushing aside the Mangals and Zaimn klits, 
finding no pleasure nor delight hi “Khushi/* 1 but anxious only to 
get to K&brnl, and exact retribution for the dastardly murder <>1 
the ill-fat e^I Cavngnari and our embassy* In May 1873 Yakub 
Khan had come into the British camp at Gsindnmak, utol sigrual 
a treaty by which, not only were the foreign relations of Afghani¬ 
stan to be entirely subordinated to British influence, ll British 
Resident to be established in Kabul, but our Frontier was to be 
rectified by the inclusion within it of Peshin, bubi, and Kurmm, 

1 The abode of bappltiL'Si 
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aml from the latter place there was to be a line of telegraph to 
Kabul. Bv the middle uf 1880 Yakub’s complicity with the 
mnnler or our Besideu thud been established* he bad bn removed 
to India, and Amir Abdur Rahmlm set up. Tile pendulum had 
swung again, tin..: treaty had been abrogated,“and October found 
Getiend Watson announcing to the Tori the withdrawal 

of our forces from Kumtm, 

Tht. MiuiDZoij t ht j western extremity of which vail ov now marks 
our border limit, and perhaps the pleasantest part of the Kohitt 
district, has been arbitrarily divided into an Upper and a Lower, 
though the river which runs east down the hitter is a feeder of the 
Kohftt tm r uf stream, and gees thence to the Indue, while 
the Ishkall which runs west along the Upper, is a branch of the 
Kurram. Both Upper and Lower, equally with the Kurram, lie 
along the base of the great Sufed Knh range, the white peaks of 
which tower over everything else, a gigantic barrier between this 
and the still more famous " Kbaiber ” route to Kabul. There is 
no very great ilissiuilhirity between the characteristics of the 
Miranaai and the Kurram, except that, as in m many other cekses 
by f:ir the best of the country lies across the Border. It is a 
land of mountains, small and great, of rocks, and uf stones. The 
riven, that rush down the steep slopes are at one time dangerous 
torrents, at others yielding with difficulty a little water from the 
liulea dug in their bed. With email and circumscribed, but well 
cultivated, valleys, when? grain and fruit flourish abundant]v, 
varied with “ raviney" wastes, growing little beyond the dwarf 
jxdiu which affords materials for one of the few staple industries 
the f-rniTitry possesses. These again are interspersed by grassy 
nu which are pastured abnormally small cattle, and excep- 
tfomdly fat-tailed sheep. Once past Tim], am] the bants of the 
K :li 11 fiver reached, there is a marked change ibr the better. 

More or less all along are com-fielda and fkiit-gardens, mulberry 

1 Hcatl-mpn. 
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groves ami fertile glades, passing up to ridges crested by oak and 
m[ ire, yew lret and pines ; the nmge behind again culm inating 
iu die snow-capped peak of Situ Rflrti, which rises over la/MK) 
feet high, Some puns of the valley have the reputation of being 
unhealthy, for the same reason us Eunnn, but tli-re are Ifeot mure 
fertile spots uIudl: the Afghan bon. 1 nr than the Kurmni. 

To pass from tin- place to the people. Though, according to 
Belle w, it is not improbable that the whole region coin prising both 
aides of the ttufed K->h, and the districts at the base from Pafwar to 
the Indus, was, in the shadowy pash subject to me tribe, which he 
thinks corresponded to the Asaarytre of Herodotus—of which the 
Afridi is the modem representative, it is, iu the present, certainly 
occupied by a great number of tribes and septs, Bangash, Turi 
Jiiii. Zniimkt, Grakzai, Afridi, aial many mure, liaving perhaps 
a sort of distant family connection, but differing from one another 
widely anil materially. Some of them are not even usually 
classed among Afghans at all, and may probably have got not n 
little mixed with the warms of Turks, who came in with the 
invasions of Subaktigin and Timur, or with the Scythic stix'k 
before that, though, for idi practical purjjoaes, no better term can 
bo Found lbr them, than Path an. 

Tradition has it, that the Bud gash were ol Arab origin, de¬ 
scended from Koresh, Muhammad's apustle to the Afghan.-* of Ghor, 
whilom living about Gurdez iu Zunnut; but, prosed by the 
Ghilzaia, emigrates] < aatward, sometime to wan In the end of the 
fourteenth ceniuiy; or just subsequent to the invasion of Timur, 
Settled lu Ktirram, and with the assistance of (lie Khattaks 
themselves doing a little invasion from the south, ousted the 
Orakzais and pressed them further up the slope; Load story 
further goes on to say that, to accomplish this, they fought a 
3'utile lasting rim days and three nights, which only terminated 
by the appearance on the scene of the proverbial horseman in 
white* who declared that "the plain was for tin- Rtiugasib* mid 
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tin- [lilt* for the Mraksats,” a legend still rjuoteil in support of 
proprietary rights. By and by came the Turis, who, at first 
subordinate, gradually in their turn Uisplneai the Bungash; and 
became, what they still remain, the dominant tribe. Originally 
tin- Eangnsh would seem to have been divided into two maiia 
branches, mimed Gdr and Sdmit, titles which BeJlew, by a aome- 
wbat elaborate theory, traces back to the Buddhist and Mngkn 
mfluenee upon Muhnmmadimkm; the hitter enmity between 
the factions earning for them the title of JJ Bankash," or J - root 
destroyer." Be this as it may. the distinction still remains, 
and is a notable factor in frontier politics, affecting not only the 
Bangaah, but almost all the surrounding tribes, and is only 
rivalled by the still mom rabid enmity existing between the 
HiL .b and the Sunni forms of Muhammadamam. Some Sunnis by 
religion me S&mti in pcIitroB, some Shiahs arc Gdr, and Bame - 
times both cases are reversed ; so that, iu addition to the usual 
cause for quarrel* the possibilities of ringing the changes in 
tiie matter of tribal fends arc innumerable, and complicated 
enough to enable even n Path An to thoroughly enjoy himself 
The KohAt, Mirar&ai and southern part of the Kurram Valley 
are mainly Bimgash; those towards Kohat mostly Sunnis ; the 
bulk of the remainder Shiahs. The Westerns wear their 
benrda long, with a few short Jewish ringlets on either side nf 
the face, shaving the rest of the head : the Easterns dip them 
short; otherwise there is not much different Physically they 
ara 11 P I '- 1 the average Pathfm* though they are not general Iy 
credited with great fighting qualities. A few deal in salt, but 
they are eminently an agricultural rather than a pastoral people. 
Exported hospitable, many of them are undoubtedly treacherous 
and cruel, not specially disposed to wanton violence, but "much 
addicted to thieving." They uro rather the victims of raids by 
their neighbours, than raiders them^dves, and have generally 
behaved well from an administrative point of view. Their riiu- 
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ation is such, they have had the sense to see that iu this lay 
their best chance of security. 

The Tuns, the meat powerful tribes of the tipper Kimum 
Valley, arc generally credited with having migrated from their 
legitimate home ou the banka of the Indus some three or four 
centuries ago, Erst as dependants or hattiaaga&u of the Baugash, 
then gradually setting up on their own account, and imw it is 
the Baugush of the Valley who are fcmmtfcth* of the Til Hr. 
Both they and the adjoining Jfigis differ considerably in nppear- 
ance, dress, and customs, from most Pat ban tribes. Ed worths 
calls them Hind Iris, and speaks u£ the origins! emigrants as 
numbering only sixty families, but they must hare rapidly in¬ 
creased and prospered, and could now turn out 5,000 to 0,000 
lighting men. They am not very big nor very good-looking, 
and have somewhat, of the loot nf the savage about them, but 
they are strong, hardy, and compact, and as essentially Iiluso- 
men, as the "Waxiris, in spite of their well-known breed of 
horses, are essentially footmen. The Tun in a model moss-trooper. 
Profusely tinned., he litas probably a couple of brass-bound 
carbines at bis back, two or three pistols m front, knives of many 
rises and sorts ill his waist-belt, and a sword by Ida side, Iiia 
mount, often a small sorry jade, is necessarily wiry and active; 
for, in addition to the Turi and Ids armoury, ii. has to carry his 
entile wardrobe packed under the saddle, certain wallets containing 
food for man and beast, soma span shoes, anils, and a hammer, 
an iron, peg, ;uud a picket rope, ail the requisites to enable this 
distinguished highwayman to carry on distant and daring raids, 
which is the Turi road to distinction. The local Dick Turpin 
is honoured with the title of LkkhiL\ the Turi equivalent for 
the hero ot the hour. The newly-born Turi is introduced tu 
ordinary life by a number of shuts tired over his head, Lo accus¬ 
tom him to tho sound, ami prevent him shrinking when Ids 
Lurn comes to be shut, at Nor docs lie usually have to wait lung 
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I', .r tills, fur bo is at feud wit-U pretty well all iris neighbours, 
Wazuis, Zainmkhts and Msmgab, and moat bitterly with the 
Jagis \ even a Bangagh has to attach in himself a Tun hedrs^t* 
or safe conduct, an excellent word for a most ragged but 
lullJil ill little ruffian, whit protects him from all other Tuns* 

44 itaikLi! si. hm Ijm !—tluj henchman lame ; 

Give our uofe-cundact to Ha Gratae. 1 * 

And Lu violate a safe-conduct once given, whatever form it 
takes, is as exceptional on the Puthan Bonier, us in the Scotch 
Highlands ; no greater insult could be put on the Kbiki or the 
elan giving it. Plowdcn tells of a Tun Malik who gave Jus cap 
os a hadrafjo to on Afridi kdfUa, which was plundered, and fell 
himself in revenging it. 

He Is hospitable, this moss-trooper, even to allowing the women 
of the house to wait uu strangers, and in a way he as religious. 
He divides mankind into straight and crooked mem The S hiahs 
—and all Tuns are BLiuhs— are straight, the rest crooked* 
Tu a stranger the question takes n masonic form ; the Turi salute 
is a tiuger placed perpendicularly on the forehead for a straight 
man, and a contorted one for a cl ocked main If the stranger 
Is well advised, he will give the countersign, with a perpendicular 
finger. When the Kohat district was first annexed, the Turks 
were inclined to give trouble, hut the tirst ami only expedition 
sent against them, in ISoti, fount 1 them at once ready to submit* 
Their embassy made haste to explain w after compliments, 11 
how they had fallen in with evil cotmsellorB, and required 
had I mbits in regard to their neighbour's property, but, 
finding the British Government protected its subjects, bound 
themselves to good behaviour in regard tu tho^e subjects in 
future. And they seem to have loyally kept their bargain, acting 
heartily with m against the Kabul Khels in 1 859 ■ when, besides 
doing a good deal of useful service tor us, Lhey, like Major 
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Buguld DaJgetty, having a knowledge of the use of war* failed not 
to mate same small profit for themselves. Subsequently they 
resisted the Amir's demand for men and money in 1:477, and 
took [Nirt with ns against the Zaiinuklits in 1&79. 

Westward of the Turis, again, ami the IllLIs from the 

Paiwar to Llits HliLitiirgEirihin , 1 arc the Jagis, who differ bat little, 
except that they are Su nn i s, a reason quite sufficient to account 
for the feuds between the two* Fine hardy mountaineers,, though 
pour, and dirty withal, u condition hardly separable from their 
mode of life and the houses they occupy, or rather share with all 
their live-stock, and a great volume of the rankest smoke from the 
pine logs, with which they keep out the rigorous cold of winter 
on the upper jiarts of the slopes. There .are other tribes of more 
or less importance on either side of the Kurrum Valley, but before 
passing to any particulars of them, it should not be forgotten tliat 
the tribes just referred to were, a while ago, subjects of our own. 

As noticed already tins was one of the clauses of the treaty of 
Oumlamak, and when we evacuated the Turi country again in 1880, 
their independence was recognized* They were to hiivc no eon- 
nee Lion with Lhe Amir of Kabul, hut to be free to administer their 
own affairs, to keep up some sort of an armed farce, to raise a little 
taxon their cultivated lands, and, hi return for nur recognition, 
were to take our advice. A.s might be expected, this arrangement 
Hiwn fell through, and hud the foundation for some lively little 
quarrels amongst themselves, which lasted the greater pwLrt of 
1882-83. While, as was almost equally certain, their neighbours 
took the opportunity of raiding them in force. Sometimes it was 
the J agis, sometimes the Zaiinuklits, and when the Turis retaliated, 
the Amir of Kabul, who Imd not forgotten his former unsuccessful 
attempts to coeroe them, complained of their misbehaviour, and 
threatened the direst punishment. So that the result of our action 
inis boon to leave the Turns very much between the devil and the 
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deep seiL The moral U obvious. Hero is a large tribe, affbidjijg 
excellent material fur irregular cavalry, with all the elements for 
forming a prosperous colony, anxious to lie our subjects., and to 
whose independence we are pledged, and who, if wo do not bring 
into our Border again, are likely to have no choice but to tall 
under the authority of the Amir, or worse \ and so, in all proba¬ 
bility, be lost to us as ti^litiug material for gooi-L 
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CHAPTER XVU. 


THE KIT ATTARS. 

Of nil the frontier Pat.bi1.ns there are perhaps few more favanr- 
•i ble speci i nen b tl ml u the K 1 l:i t tak s. Brave a ad in rl.11 s trim i a, w n rli k e 
and hospitable, they have last- none of the best qualities they 
ehowetl under a roll of famous tribal leaders, whose deeds have boon 
recorded in the only chronicle of the Khans that has come down 
to us. »cr since they became British subjects, their record Isos 
been uniformly good—a striking Instance of what excellent 
citizens a strong Government can make out of what* at. first sight, 
might appear the most unpromising material. 

A tribe whose importance can be judged from the fact, that the 
last census showed it as numbering some 118,01)0 in the Peshawar 
and Kohat districts, of which a large proportion may be put down 
us eminently -L fighting incn.’ A people whose country has been 
described as the most specially desolate and unblessed on the 
entire frontier, that of tile Southern Khattaks the most so,. Stony, 
barren mountains, deep, abrupt valleys, with nothing much in the 
way of water* but, the brackish torrents that rush down them, with 
a few forlorn straw huts that do duty for vi 11 ages, whose farm¬ 
steads are represented by an occasional patch of com on the face 
of a hill, or an insignificant green valley visible from some height. 
They have no highways, save those made by us, whose village 
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roads ore mere tracks, struggling ever hills, and among the rough- 
r-st ravines, or pa ties worn out- of rocks, always difficult, and 
occasionally dangerous. Their forests are u few clumps of wild olive, 
or here and there a jungle patch. But their weird valleys are 
varied by regions composed oh lost entirely of the most valuable 
salt. At Eahadurkbel is a bt-d of bluish-gray salt estimated to 
be over 1,000 feet thick and fifty miles long. In this valley the 
roads are made of salt, the streams are brine, with snowy borders 
of crystal, and where the blocks have only to be cut out, and 
Landed on any beast that can be used ns a pack animal 

It. iff not astonishing, therefore, that the Khattaka arc rathe]" 
salt-carriers than agriculturists. Tall they are, of good stature and 
strength, and if not handsome, not altogether "bad looking, with 
more of the appearance and manners of the people of Northern 
India, and lees like those of Afghanistan than most Path ana. In¬ 
veterate goseipere, whatever their occupations, great affecten* of the 
Hujrah&i or village dubs, enthusiastic dancers, noted pipers—the 
pipes would astonish a Highlander, and the dances make a stir in 
Drury Lane. They are a meat eating, milk-drinking people, and 
used to be a wine-drinking one. Their most famous lender wrote 
urn ode in praise of it: " The sun is a mere rushlight," declared 
Khushliid Kliftn,— Hl compared to a well-filled goblet ”—and they 
make loaves* or rather cakes, excellent in quality, but about the 
size of xi waggon wheel. It. ig said—a shocking hut not uncommon 
charge,—they do nut always speak the truth, but they are hospit¬ 
able and festive, ready to kill the fatted calf, or rather the fat-tailed 
sheep, for the Britisher who will go and take his chance of “ pot- 
luck. 1 ' And even the salt carrier will prod nee a dark slab of 
Path fin cake, possibly from under his pack-saddle, with an 
invitation to the traveller to " stav and eat," 

They have probably had more quarrels with their surrounding 
world than most of their neighbours, which Ss saying a good deal. 
There is hardly a neighbouring tribe or clan with whom at une 
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time the Kbattak has not fought. With the Bangash on the 
north, for a while their allies in the Kohfit district, they had the 
most severely contested battle; and again with the Niyazis of Isa 
Khel, and Mianwali on the south. On the west they had many 
a murderous combat with the Waziris, while the Marwats are 
their hereditary enemies. “ Friendship is good/’ say the latter, 
M with any one but a Kbattak—may the devil take a Khattak "; 
and both they and the Bannuchis have several most uncomplimen¬ 
tary proverbs against them. Three times have they warred against 
the Afridi, and for a century or so the Khnttak was the bitterest 
enemy of all the Yusafzai tribes. The battles of the Peshawur 
Valley between Khattak and Yusafzai are like the historic quarrels 
between the Percys and the Douglases, they were fought out to 
the death. At Misri Banda, a sort of PatMn Otterburn, the 
Yusafzais lost a number of their chief maliks, or Khuus: the 
Khattaks their great leader Yahiya and many of bus kindred. 
Sometimes it was the Kliattaks who were beaten back to the foot 
of their own hills, sometimes they were in full cry after the Hying 
Yusafzais across the plains of Peshawur. In those days even- 
traveller was a fair victim ; the freebooters who infested the roads 
are spoken of as either avoiding a party strong enough to resist, 
or watching till the party should be weak enough to attack. 

Under the firm rule of our Government, all this has changed. 
The Kliattaks have now neither war nor feud with tribe or clau, 
and if among themselves the remains of old wrongs still smoulder, 
they aro carefully restrained, or confined to individual acts ot 
vengeance. In the main, the Kliattaks of the nineteenth ccntury 
busy themselves with their own affairs, their salt cany ing, trading 
and tilling; while the hot youth to a great extent take service in 
the British army, and arc reported capital soldiers. 

Their national dance has already been referred to as a special 
characteristic. Any assembly, or occasion for rejoicing, furnishes 
sufficient excuse. It is danced by a number of men with drawn 
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swords to the music of the Sumai, or flageolet, and drums, round a 
huge blazing fire. First slow and measured movements to time, 
the swords alternately waved on high or cutting imaginary 
enemies; then gradually becoming quicker, the music more spirited 
the dancers shouting their war-cry; finally they revolve like a 
band of demons, their swords gleaming, their songs more exciting, 



Khattak Horseman in Chain Armour. 


till the whole party is exhausted. One section of the tribe is held 
in partimlar sanctity, the KAka Kliels, who are the descendants 
of the great Khattak saint, Rahimkai, whose shrine is at Nausliera, 
a noteworthy place of pilgrimage and the scene of many miracles. 
The reputation ol the KAka Kliels extends far bevond that part 
of the country, and is more or less of a talisman away in the 
distant wilds of AfghAnistAn. Another only less noted section are 
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the Fakir Kliels, the descendants of the elder brother of the noted 
Khushhal KhAn the first, who retired from the world at the 
instigation of the saint Curiously, the eldest son of the late 
KhAn, Sir KhwAjn Muhammad, has, in a similar way, become an 
ascetic. 

Perhaps the most marked peculiarity of all, is the power of 
the hereditary KhAns, or tribal chiefs, who among the Khattaks, 
in contrast to the intensely radical feeling among Pathans generally, 
always seem to have possessed exceptional influence, and to have 
been looked up to as the real leaders of the people. In many 
cases they exercised, and still continue to exercise, distinctly feudal 
rights. Of waste and uncultivated lands they claim ownership, 
take from cultivators a share of the produce or cash rents, rind 
levy a percentage on the salt trade. They could call the tribes to 
arms to take the field; themselves naturally taking the lead, and 
for some time at least, all the Khattaks rallied under one leader. 
The result is, that the chronicle of the Khattak KbAns has a 
special interest of its own, and being in its way almost the only 
history of the doings of PathAn chiefs, told by one of themselves, 
is worthy of more than a passing notice. 

There is rather a characteristic, though familiar, story as to the 
way the Khattaks came by their name. In the good old times 
when the tribe lived in the Shwal Y alley, west of Bannu, near the 
Ghul peak, now a summer retreat of the AYaziris, four brothers 
came down from the hills for a hunting trip in the plains, where 
they fell in with four PathAn young women, from their dress 
evidently maidens. As the Ladies came near, the eldest brother, 
LnkiuAu, suggested that it would be high sport to sieze one each 
for a wife. The brothers agreed, and proposed to draw lots for 
choice, but LukmAn, as senior, claimed the right of first choice, 
and unable to see their faces, selected the one must gaily dressed. 
When all were appropriated and examined, LukmAu’s prize proved 
to be old, shrivelled, and “disappointing exceedingly." 
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iL The youth wo* by her veiled face and flue apparel gulled. 

Hi.' lifted her veil, mvl chunced on hia g&mdam,” 

The three remaining tad tea seem to have hail their frill share of 
good looks, and though pride compelled Ln krafin to stick to his 
selection., the joke went agamsl hmi. It was suggested that he 
had Pa KhaUn iary .—'"got into the mud," which is the Path an 
equivalent for " putting his foot in it," and ever after, the mud — 
KhatUt —stuck to him, and all his belongings, for they were known 
as Khattaks. This Pat hub ' elderly ugly daughter * u hose name 
transpired to ho KaMka, ** of a dark complexion and stout figure, 
hut withal intelligent :: had at least two sons by Lukinim, am] each 
of the other damsels a numerous progeny ; though by the irony of 
liite, somehow they all came to be called K butt aka At. least, so 
says tbe “ KMn of high renown.” KhushMl the Khntfok. in his 
own notes, which Lb grandson embodied in the Tit rikh-i-Mv rdm, 
nr “ the ht-jewelled chronicle.” 

From tin- settlement iu Shv. il, the tribe emigrated eastward to 
wliafc is now the British district of Bamiu, where they found two 
other kindred tribes, the Ho mm mid the Mongaki, who about 1150 
a. i>. W1 taken possession of tilt? Talley, after it had been pretty 
well depopulated by a century and a half of ravages, by Mahmud 
anil Lis Ghnznavi successors. After a while, say about 1300 A.r*., 
followed the closely related finally of Shitaks, who driving off the 
Honais and Mangalais, settled down amicably with the Rlmttaks, 
and for some time shared the lands between two branches of thi- 
Kiiirani river^ where is now the cantonment of Edwandesbad. 
Shortly the Kbattaks found they needed more elbow-room, and 
extended themselves eastward again. Leaving the Bannu country 
to the Sli links, who became the ancestors of the Bamichis, or rather 
furnished the original stock for nil the subsequent mongrel grafts, 
they spread themselves gradually and surely east- and north. TTp 
towards Junpghar.the irgin^s peak, ’ or Kafir Kut, " the infidel's 
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stronghold,” as tradition variously describes a mass of pre-eminent 
peaks, that in the distance might well be mistaken for the outline 
of some huge impregnable castle—up to the Teri valley, which is 
still the chief settlement of the western branch; over the whole 
south and east of what is now the Kohat district, uuiting with the 
Bungash to drive the Orakzni up Tirah and the spurs of the Sufed 
Koh ; atd finally reducing the country as far as Nilab, the “blue 
water” of tho Indus near Attock. In the main the different 
branches of the Khattaks hold theso lands still, and subsequently 
Malik Ako, the contemporary of the Mughal Akbar, extended them 
to the south-east part of the Peshawur district, where ho founded 
Akora, the present capital of the division. 

This Malik Ako, who “ laid the foundations of Klnttnk fame,” 
was perhaps the first recognised Khan of any consequence, and 
the founder of n line of chiefs, who in one way or other ore 
among the most famous of the Border Pathfms. Ako seems to 
have been a shrewd, as well as valorous warrior. When Akbar 
returned from Kabul, and founded the Fort of Attock, he found 
the road from Nausliera to the Indus a terror to travellers, and in 
durbar appointed the Khattak chief, whose people were certainly 
not the least of the terrors, a sort of Warden of the Marches, offering 
him a title. But the Malik said, “No, lest my tribesmen be 
jealous ; instead let me impose a transit duty on cattle.” An “ear 
tax ” he called it, to be shared by the tribe. The ear tax soon 
extended to ferry dues, a well tax, n house, a salt, and a laud tax; 
finally to a royal grant of the country from Naushcra to the Indus. 
Ho built a serai for travellers, and entertained liberally. “ If he 
had aught in the morning, it was all expended by the evening;” 
but whether he kept, the road clear of freebooters is not so certain. 
He undoubtedly cleared it of Hindu fakirs and their kind, for he 
showed Akbar two large earthen jnrs full of earrings, from the ears 
of the jogis x put to death for declining to become Muhammadans. 

1 An ortlrr of Ifindu mendicant priests. 
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“ I have mode no other calculation of the numbers put to death/’ 
said he. 

He ami his successors, nominally at least, held their seigniories 
under the Delhi Emperor, and though each chief seems to have 
ruled a goodly number of years, they were in the end generally 
murdered by some relative. Ako, for instance, ruled for over 
half a century—1550 to 1600—but in spite of what a Khattak 
poet calls, “ wielding the silvery blade," viz., spending his money 
to win men’s hearts, he was eventually killed by his own clan. 
His son, YAlfiya, “of lofty stature and in due ratio brave," 
eujoyed about twenty years of power and of feuds, before he 
fell fighting the Yusafzais. nis grandson Shfthbftz, a man of 
talents, “ in bounty Hatim’s peer," but undoubtedly cruel, was 
killed after twenty-one years of rule, in a foray with robbers, 
1041. 

Then came the most famous of all, Ako’s great-grandson, 
Khushkfil, who stands out among his fellows, distinguished as 
a warrior, a poet of some skill, a man of some edneation, who 
contributed to the history of his people, and who, as a chief, 
is still referred to as M the Khan of high renown.” He served 
in the armies of Shalh Jehan, by whom he was honoured aud 
rewarded. He repressed the Yusafzais and other tribes raiding 
the Peshawur Valley, and though lie was subsequently seized 
and imprisoned for six years by Aurangzebe, that monarch had 
to let him out again, and send him back in state, as the only 
man who could restore and maintain order on the northern Border 
His spirit, however, was broken by his imprisonment, though 9ome 
of his best and most spirited odes were composed during this 
period; and shortly after his return, he retired from public affairs 
in favour of his sons and grandsons. He lived in his retirement 
for many years, and died in 1809 at the age of seventy-six, his 
dying request, that be might be buried where “ the dust of the 
hoofs of the Mughal cavaliy could not light upon his grave," his 
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last resting-place concealed, lest his enemies “ might sock it out 
and insult the ashes of him, at whose name, whilst in life, they 
quailed; and by whose sword, and that of his clansmen, their 
best troops had been scattered like chaff before the gale.” Asraf 
lus son—one of some twenty-four, Raverty says fifty-seven—who 
begun to rule in 1G5U, the year after his father was seized by 
Auraugzebe, continued till 1G82, and eventually finished by dyiug 
in u Mughal prison. Afzal, a grandson, was the ruling chief for 
nearly sixty years—1G82 to 1741; inherited all the literary 
tastes of his grandfather, and was the author of a history of 
the Khattaks from which this sketch is taken. 

In his time, however, a split occurred. One son who did not 
get on well with his father, established himself at Teri, which 
from that time became an important place, and a separate 
chieftainship. A small section had previously split up in Ako’s 
time and moved down to Shakardarra, where they established 
themselves, and became known as the Sagri Khattaks. For a 
while the Teri chief was subordinate to the elder branch, reaiding 
at Akora, but when the Sikh invasions came into the Pesbawur 
Valley, the Akora overlordskip was entirely broken up, only a 
few petty Khilns surviving the wreck. The Teri Valley was 
practically unaffected, and through a line of three or four dis¬ 
tinguished Khans, the chieftainship passed by regular descent 
to the worthy representative of his race, who has just died, 
Nnwab Sir Khwajah Muhammad KJiuu. 

Born in 1824, Sir Khwajah was always distinguished for his 
steady loyalty to the British Government. During the second 
Sikh War he rendered conspicuous assistance to our force at 
the risk of 1 laving to fly for his life. Again his good services 
w r ere equally marked in 1857, and from first to last, during all 
recent Afghan troubles. The head of a warlike aud turbulent 
race, he —as Macgregor wrote —“ though tried in a hundred 
different ways, never faltered in his allegiance.” In 1873 he 
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uras made a Nawab and a K.C.S.I., and until a few months 
ago 6 lie lived in undisturbed enjoy meat of his well-earned dignity, 
u fine example oi a gallant, courteous, L- -spitnble h faithful Uofder 
Fatlnln chief; coming of a stock, in their way, hardly less dis¬ 
tinguished tlnrn many a line of heroes chronicled in Western 
story. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PATH.lN HKittLANDri AND HTfiITfJIvm-hs 

When our Border policy b sufficiently advanced to insist on a 
road between two positions aa important as Bannu and Thai, and 
we We so far tested the * kindly feeling' 1 of the Waziris as to 
venture to look into the Dawar Valley, which, with some other 
item® of communication ami exploitation to be referred to .-Lim n 
may fairly be described as necessary complements of any policy 
worth the name, a little further prospecting might with ad vantage 
be done in the adjoining valley of Kliost. Shut m by a circle, 
rather than an am phitheatre of hills, it lies between Dawar and 
tiie Kurram, and is really open only where a branch of the latter, 
known as the Shamil River, mokes its exit. This, by a branch 
road leading out- of the one from Hamm to Thai, would be the 
cultural approach, but it can be entered Rum the Upper Daw:ir 
Valley, past the village of Darpakhel, fruiu the Kurram Valley, ami, 
with still more difficulty, from the west. Though It was visited by 
several officers and some of our troops in 18711 not much more 
seems to be known about it than about the Da wan Some forty 
miles long, not so broad, but quite as fertile as the Kurram, 
watered by three streams—brunches of the Shamil—it is reported 
to afford plenty of timber, fuel, and pasturage] to produce very 
gO'jd rice, wheat, and tobacco-, which the K host wads trade into 
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Bitmiu : smil large ■ pjantitsi.'s mF asbestos. Tlie dimn-tr h excellent, 
the people about ns mongrel a lot as their kindred Bammeiiis and 
Dawaris. They have no very targe villages, but many small ones ; 
art; numerous and well-to-do, paying no revenue to any one* save 
when the KA lmt troops have been able to got so lar and collect it 
by force; and to Jo this the Kabul fences have cither to cornu by 
Ghazni and the Jadran high land s, or the Mangal country. 

T}|i- JiirlruLLri have already been referred to ns jl tribe whose in¬ 
dustry is proverbial and whose country j? particularly blest. HyAt 
Khan describes it as consisting of “beautiful mountains, the rich 
green slopes watered by numerous torrents and shaded by dark lira, 
where fruit-trees of many sorts grow readily, and the air is fresh 
and invigorating"—just the place that Batuiu would Like to have 
far a sanitarium. Nevertheless, it docs not produce enough lur 
the needs of the tribe, which the same author estimates* but 
probably over-estimates, at 15,1)0(1 righting men; or possibly* like 
some other highlanders, they consular the noblest prospect is the 
high road to British territory* For they come in large numbers every 
year tu seek employment. Not naturally quarrelsome* their posi¬ 
tion between the Mangals and the Gbilzaia necessitates their being 
always ready to fight; nod nut the least curious of their tribal 
customs, is one ruling that on unarmed Jadrln is liable to be fined 
an os, to be eaten in full tribal assembly. 

The Manga Es—possibly bailing from Mmjgnlai or North-West 
China, who muster pretty strong—probably SJ300 figbfrng mem— 
cm the southern side of the Kurram Valiev, and Itol'I a tower on 
the Paiwar— aX& not very well known, nor Lave we had many deal¬ 
ings with them; hut the little that is known is mainly to their 
discredit. Both they and the Znimukhts made every use of their 
opportunities to harass the ranunuiiicatiuns of the Kurram force 
under General Roberts, at times causing considerable anxiety. 
Their particular function steins to he theft* though they have an 
scruple about murder when a sale opportunity offers. Opposed to 
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anything tike organised attack* they would bo insignificant in 
every way. while they can be easily euereed either from die Jadriln 
highlands or from the Upper Kurnmn 
The Zninmkht.s. on the other hand* are stalwart highlanders ; 
physically fine-looking, powerful men, comparing in this respect 
very favourably with tbu Turin ndjoining Sun is iu creed and 
SamU. in politics, there is no great love lost between them and 
either Turis or Bangash t but their relations with both are peaceful 
compared to the quarrel between their own two chief sections. 
These number about fight'ng men each 5 and afford a good 

instance of a tribal feud, which, beginning about the possession of 
a village commanding a small stream, has lasted fur forty years—■ 
so bitterly that* to a great extent, d has prevented the development 
of what, is naturally a Fertile country. Roughly speaking, a 
triangle drawn between the towns of Harigii, along the Mimnzai 
Valley to Thai, and thence by the Kunam to Jbrahiinzid, with 
the Zawaghnr hills for a base, would include the whole of the 
Zainiukht country. The hills along the base of the triangle, which 
separates them from the Orakzass, rise* in places to a height 
exceeding 0,00(5 Ret, and up among the higher glens in ilm centre 
is a collection of hamlets colled Zawo, the chief stronghold of the 
tribe, by them considered impregnable; until, to punish them for 
their raids on unr lines of communications Already referred to, 
General Tyfier went there in 1B70, and occupied not only Zawo, 
but the ridge above,, destroying the settlements of one section. 
The principal Znimukht villages, often pleasantly situated among 
terraced fields, lie up among the precipitous anti rocky spurn—the 
peaks and ridges that an thrown off tbia part of the Safed Koh 
Range* are us a rule hers somewhat barren of timber, save n 
few stunted oak ami wild dim In the glens anj valleys water 
is plentiful, and but for the feuds of the people, the country 
would possess great possibilities fur cultivation and development. 

Before going on to the more powerful mountaineers wlm hold 
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the upper slopes of the- rouge, the potty settlement of Chamluvmies, 
dropped in araongHt them, deserves a passing word of notice—a 
people described by Bellow as originating in n heretical sect of 
Persian Islamites, driven out of their own country bv constant 
persecution on account uf their peculiar religious ceremonies and 
immoral proceedings. One of the stories against them is not 
hJ together without a savour of the "love Feast" of more modern 
sects in England ; and consisted in putting out the lights at a 
stage of the religions performances, in which both sexes joined 
indiscriminately, and which was the signal for possible impro¬ 
prieties* The Persians called it CInnit/h-kntfi} and the Path jins 
Or'-innr ’ 2 hut the Cbuoiknimies, however, have turned over a 
new leaf, and become orthodox Muhammadans. 

Those set tied, in the western [kart of the Kurm&na Talley are 
sometimes associated with the Omkzah, albeit tho “ lamp ixtim 
guishem ’’ me in every way a distinct, race, little colonies of them 
occurring from the Peshawar Valley to Kabul and down to 
Kariigormu iu the VaElri country. 

East of the Zaimukhta, and along the southern slopes of the 
Kufi-d Koh as far as the Kohat Pass Afridig, and between the 
Love: Miranzai on the south and the Ultra Picer watershed on 
i he north, is the Omkzai country—soinertrues spoken of as Tirah, 
though the name belongs properly to a more restricted area—tho 
home of one of the most numerous, powerful, fanatical, and, in 
some respects, inaccessible of our immediate Bonier tribes, or 
rather group of tribes; for though usually referred to as one, it 
must be understood in an ethnogi-ajInca! ami not a political sense. 
Their six main divisions arc split up into many parties, are 
variously Gdr and Sdmil in poHtics j and their intertribal warfare, 
which has often furiously raged between the Tirah Sayuds and 
Sunnis, formed the subject of a special report to Government by 
CaVBgnari Some sections in a great measure are dependent on 
1 JJ **** exU Ugubhcx/’ i « Firo crtil^ber." 
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British territory; ethers but slightly so; and reprisals are not 
easy* One, the Daulafeab haa committed many acta of hostility; 
him] against the Bboti and Rubio, Kbol elans special expeditions 
have been undertaken, while sotoo of the most numerous have so 
far never given any serious trouble* Any relations with them 
as a body would hardly be possible, and probably nothing, unless 
it were lost- of plunder or hatred of the infidel, won Id unite 
together the different elements that go to make up a fighting 
Strength estimated ar over 25,000 men. As a body, though not 
such fine men as the Afridis, they fire robust, wiry-looking 
mountaineers; and though opinions differ as to their martial 
qualities, they admittedly shoot very straight. It is more than 
doubtful if by descent they are Path fins; but if not bettor, they 
are probably not much worse rban their neighbours in the Path an 
qualities of deceit, avarice, and cruelty. Mncgnegor says £ < t.hete 
is no doubt that, like other Path&ns, they would not shrink from 
any falsehood, however atrocious, to gain an end. Money could 
buy their services for the foulest deed; cruelty of the most 
revolting kind would mark their actions to a wounded or help- 
leas fue, as much as cowardice would stamp them against deter- 
mined resistance/’ On the other hand it, must not be forgotten 
that they have been embittered by centuries of bitter religious 
fends and the influence of fanatical teachers; they have never hud 
a 11 overrunent of any decent sort, its place being supplied bv 
superstition ; and they do not understand our theory of tolerance 
or uou-intorfercnco* They are certainly not, worse than the Afridi 
—to whom these crimes are second nature, but who under a 
tight hand h transformed into a soldier ranking with the best 
in our native army. What we call " wonderful forbearance,” to 
these people Is a mere excuse for further misbehaviour, while 
prompt punishment has a magical effect in pulling up the worst 
conducted. hat they would understand, and in time appreciate, 
would be a strong government; and once brought under this, 
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w u aL on I lI transform ll troublesome set of neighbours, torn by 
crusliiag fends, into a prosperous people—another reserve of 
Stalwart highlanders to draw upon. 

Tiruh + lil its restrictt-d sense, includes the undo Earn River 
Valley above Torflbela; tbe Orakarti, or southern branch of the 
same river, above Hissar; the Kimrtki River Valley, above Sidurra, 
and the Kmrnrfcnn, above Khszina. When it is understood that 
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:ill Lliese rise pretty near i-o one another, and the lirsiL two flow 
past Pcshnwur into the Kabul River, the third into the Kohut tm 1 
near Hangu, and the fourth into the Ktirram near Ibrahim mi; 
that this comprises an area of about TOO square miles, with mi 
altitude, for the most part, between 5,000 and 61)00 feet, — its 
situation and advantages will be more easily realized. The first 
°l these, including the valleys of Ttuigul and Maid jin, is occupied 
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by Afridis; ike oEker three, aod the smaller ones that open into 
them, by Qmhzais, many of whose tribes ami clans vary their 
quarters every summer and winter, coming down with their flocks 
into the low hills, ami often into British territory, during the 
Litter season. All are more or less shut in by wild and pre¬ 
cipitous hills, the crests often covered with magnificent oak and 
pine forests; especially is this the case on our Immediate border. 
The Zuwaghar and the Sammsnoghar, which hound the Ivhanki 
Valley on the Miranzni side, rise over 0,000 and 7,000 feet 
respectively* The Muzzeoghar, which separates this from the 
Southern Sira, is over SGOO feet arid rises 5000 directly above 
the Khaaki River below it. To say that they are difficult of 
access is to use a somewhat weak figure of speech The Uhlan 
Pass—a strong position six miles from Kohilt, and the scene of 
ono or two affairs against the Bizoti clan—is over 4000 feet 
high, white below, the Southern Bara sweeps round the bus* of 
Mulloghar, a spar 7,000 feet, high, almost directly opposite. A 
situation it would hardly be necessity to have three hundred 
Spartans to make a Thermopylae of. There are two or three passes 
or paths further ou, practicable for very little beyond Men oxen, 
but when crossed, the real difficulties of advance would only bo 
beginning: for the main valleys are split up into a succession 
of rich, fertile basins; by hold, nigged spurs, which here and 
there form “waists/' affording, splendid natural defences and 
proportionately formidable obstacles to the passage of troops. 
On the opposite side the approaches are through the Afridl 
territory. 

Higher up, these valleys broaden util and became extensive, 
almost open highland?' the Kuruifirna Valley is estimated us a 
basin of nearly 200 square miles; frequently terraced into a 
smrcea&iun of fields* and dotted with hamlets and towers. U ell 
wooded, abundantly watered, producing in plenty apples, pears, 
grapes, and must fruits, a variety of vegetables and excellent 
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timber Ami if to a poorly-clothed Orakz&i it seems cold in 
winter, the summer climate is described as delicious, Never the- 
less, as far as the British Government is concerned, the vatlevn of 
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Tirah might be as t hose in the kingdom of Ainbara, from which 
KasseLas found it so difficult to escape, though we have more 
excuse for knowing something of the inside, than the Prince of 
Abyssinia hud for surveying mankind from C-hina to Peru." Aot 
so long ago the Quartermaster-Genenil of India excused want of 
information, on the ground that Jj though the furthest point is not 
more than eighty miles from the cantonments of Peshawar or 
K-oLut, though l he in habitants are constantly to bo met with in 
uor territory, its tribes form one of the largest sections of our 
frontier neighbours, and its politics one of the most important items 
of frontier business—nothing of any value has yet been recorded 
regarding it," This is perhaps not quite literal Captain Tucker 
ventured into Lower Tirah in 1ST2, for which be was severely 
censured; a native, Aglia Abbas, has written ;m account of it; and 
one surveyor, disguised as a native, and associated with Pat ban 
Shikar U} reached points from which he could overlook it, and 
wag able to map a pyrt of Maaduu. Another attempt to reach 
points from which the Bara Valley could be overlooked ladled, and 
though British officers have surveyed all round it, the inside is to 
them still a Una incopHita. lh-finiro information cannot therefore 
be said to have been yet advanced very far in thy matter of those 
Highlands 01 Highlanders, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A PATH AN SIJIIFRIBE. 

In lt PifFer ,J 1 parlance JJ the tribes Were out/ and this in n. 
frontier station always meant some additional excitement. Al¬ 
though the sentries had been doubled—no officer's verandah was 
without one or two, nth! patrol parties, niuved promiscuously about 
with buckshot cartridges handy—there was always the off chance 
of a wily PatMu getting a snap shot at any one going home from 
mess* The. wails of Koh&t Fort were the subject of constant 
attention sju thue part o£ certain tribesmen* who seemed to spend 
their evenings iu long range practising at any exposed prtrt, and 
must have remained with a perpetual bead drawn on the opposite 
embrasures, iu the hopes of eventually catching an unwary passer by* 
Outside of the can to ament limits no road was safe without an escort, 
and travellers bad lo keep a pretty smart look-out when passing 
outlying hills. Tbe trouble was mainly with the Orakzais, somv 
of whose clans had taken to frequent raiding on the country ad- 
joining their border. The adjacent villages were pretty constantly 
fired on r and although the raiders bolted os aoou as they were 
attacked in turn* it was seldom before one or two of the villagers 
had been killed or wounded. Unprotected cattle were, as a matter 

1 A vronl compacunlijrtl Itjw lit! hikiut Idttel J of Uw old, PuDfib Irrr^lilal 1* FflU tier 
Juree. 
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of course, prumplly earned off into Ihe hills, Becoming bolder 
the mid cm had recently succeeded in surpiiBirtg some police emt- 
posfe; one or two policemen had been cut down, nth era carried off 
and detained. A small force sent oat under the Deputy (lorn- 
missioner's orders to retaliate, had, owing to some unfortunate 
misunderstanding, advanced too far into the hills, got involved in 
the steep ground among the Ubl&u spurs, and had to come hack 
unsuccessfully, having hist, one officer and some dozen men killed, 
besides many wounded. The must, unsatisfactory feature of the 
whole business was that the leading offenders belonged tu a most, 
insignificant clan; though holding a position of such natural 
strength, successful operations against them must necessarily he on 
an extensive scale. In fact, the Bizotis fancied themselves 
absolutely secure, and traded upon the opposition. At the same 
rime, to take out au army against a handful of professional cattle- 
litter, and thieve, seemed a veritable breaking ef a % on the 
wheel. The TTblon Fuss ntfair was too serious to be overlooked, 
om I they were strictly blockaded, but this was a small punishment 
to a clan with no trade to lose, who sowed u rice crop in their 
lower valleys, and went away to TErnli till it, ripened; who could 
run down from their summer hill station in twenty-four hours tor 
a tight, and disperse to the four winds again iu half that time. 
Their winter settlements, though run 11 y only uu hour's ride from 
Kuhat, were on the other shir of a formidable range of hills, 
approached by a burse-shoo shaped pass, in which nil the nails 
rt-|>resented positions for riflemen* and the centre lowest point to 
be crossed, a Up 4JHM) feet high* On this stood the Knnll or watch 
«-wcrs, front which the Bizotis could watch the doings of the 
garrison, pretty nearly ns effectually as KohSt is supposed to do for 
ihe tribes generally. A docent look-out on tins tower, with the as- 
si^iucc of a goodly supply of spies iu the bazaar, kept the villagers 
rd' their valley nearly as well informed of the garrison doings as 
the comrmradaat himself. The rest of th & Orakjais professed the 
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part of good-natured friends j they were ready to ride with the 
hounds, btil not to assist in cute Ling the hn.ro, nnd resisted all the 
efforts made to induce them to coerce the refractory Bkotk An 
expedition requires much more than n good reason, it needs the 
sanctum of Government to the probable expenditure of a lot of 
money, and the possible loss of many lives—it might easily cost, .a 
lot of lives—to rush the Ublau KotrlL Still it was evidently 
necessary to adopt some more active and potent meiLsnres than the 
blockade, nnd as it waa already February, anything to bo done 
must be done promptly. Delay would have meant indefinite post¬ 
ponement. The Deputy Commissioner and the commanding 
officer, therefore, determined to try, and cast about to frame a 
scheme to surprise the Bizotis; and so well did they keep the 
secret, that, until the whole train was laid, it was not suspected 
even by the garrison. 

It was arranged that on u certain day a force should move out 
from Peshawar, a part towards the Aka Khcl country, and so 
attract the attention of the tribes to possibilities in that direction ; 
the remainder into the KohiU Pass, nnd create some little diversion 
there. At the saute time the puss Afridis were brought into 
Kohilt to discuss business, which they found necessitated their re¬ 
maining a few days to settle : sn that if suspicion was aroused, it 
was all in the direction of the Afridis and the pass. Finally 
the commanders of regiments in KolitU received confidential 
instructions, and one night, towards the end of February', they nil 
came to dine at. the garrison mess, and play a little quiet rubber 
alter dinner. Just before midnight the utlicer commanding the 
artillery was directed to proceed to the fort and get the 
mountain battery ready for service; hail an hour later the men 
were to ho warned. At the same time two regiments of native 
infantry wore paraded, and at otic o'clock, a third—nil without a 
single bugle sound. Meanwhile, a regiment of Punjab cavalry 
had quietly formed a cordon round the town, and prevented any 
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one entering or leaving it; and pollen pickets had taken up and 
stopped nil the points by which a footman might enter 1 1 j-■ lull*. 
At 1 a,m. tine Deputy Commissioner and the commandant, with a 
body of picked men, and certain chiefs of the friendly clan?, 
followed by a mountain battery, two regiments of infantry and 
some dozen of mule loads of ammunition, made straight for the 
pass. According to the programme, the friendly chiefs were to be 
put forward to square the sea tries while the police rushed in anil 
seized them* but so little was anything suspected, arid so confident 
the Bipods of the strength of their position, that they hud entirely 
neglected this precaution, and the watch had actually gone into 
Kul ifit for a spree. Quiet possession of the Kota! was therefore 
taken, the troops brought up in the dark to the crest of the ridge, 
and by dawn had moved down on one of the principal Bixoti 
villages. The friendly chiefs, who had been let go a quarter of 
an hour ahead to warn the villagers against resistance, seemed to 
think It. w-aa hut fair to do a turn fur their own people, mid were 
energetic in spreading the. alarm, so that by the time the troops 
arrived at the first big village, the women and cattle were stream¬ 
ing out of one end, ami the righting men had opened Ere at the 
other. It was, however, taken at a rush, the leaders of the cdf'end- 
ing faction being the Erst k full. The surprise was complete, but 
to have attempted a farther advance would have been to risk a 
heavy loss of life with no proportionate gain. The lesson had 
been sufficiently sharp and severe; a large number of cattle and 
live-stock captured, the whole of the village* with the exception of 
the mosque, was completely destroyed, and the Bizotis, who tought 
bravely enough, had lost pretty heavily in killed and wounded. 
The mountain guns were therefore brought into action, and under 
cover of their lire the force returned, and were in Kohht again 
within twelve hours, with the loss uf three men killed. 

Nothing probably could have more effectually disabused these 
troublesome neighbours of their fancied security against punish- 
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me tit; It was to them a genuine " Puthan surprise," and there is nu 
doubt all the tribes round envied such a stroke of luck, arid 
appreciated it more than if a big expedition hail been successfully 
undertaken against them. The effect, at any rate, was equally 
great. Ey the end of March, their jlrgahs 1 had come in and 
agreed to pay a tine of Rs, 1*200, tn give nine of their principal 
headmen as hostages for future good behaviour, and had laid down 
their swords at the feet of the Deputy Commissioner, a young man 
whose name was Cavnguari. The tribes wore quiet again. 

1 Total Council*. 
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KOHAT AND THE FRONTIER FOIitlE. 

A picturesque town among water-coursea and wheat fioiilni, 
orchards and shallow pebbly streams, with ranges of Blue hills 
for a background. To the east tlie rugged mauntaiiia of the 
equally rugged Jawaki Afndis. Hlaing steep up, almost close 
behind the Kadi, over which the paas leads through the Gal la i 
At'riili country to Fesk&wur, and flic steeper UhlAu puss to ihe 
still more lofty punka of MnHoghar, Westward the Omkaai kLLU 
mid the rich Xlimnzai Valley, seldom without el breeze to temper 
the fierce heats of summer* at times so sharp and biting as to I m\ a 
made the kan^t, famous as the very coldest breeze along the Border. 
More to the south rises Mir Khwalli covered with wild olive, and 
t he range round which the Toi river works tit rough a fertile strip 
of cultivation towards the Indus. The foreground dot Ad with 
mulberry groves and gardens, or a group of walnuts and Indian 
fig-trees, marks some iuure than usually famous shrine, like Hap 
Bahadur, to vvliii h the Burd-er frtliiirj resiErts when he wishes to 
take :m exceptionally sacred oath, one more binding than any 
court could ever extract from him. Such is Kohat-an oasis in a 
district, bare, Wren, Eind stony more than most. 

Alongside the town is the Fort, practically within rifle-shot of 
the Bunler line, the exact range of spots where any careless member 
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of the garrison might fur a moment espo^t: himself, well known 
to the tribesmen, who have had opportunities for the moat ei- 
tended practice. Not far from tills, the cm to omenta with two or 
three regime old of infantry, one of cavalry, one mountain"and one 
garrison battery, a total force probably amounting to 3,500 men. 
belonging entirely to the Frontier force, the " Pi tiers'" as they are 
called in the Punjab. Trim little houses, with trim, hut very 
little gardens, for there is not much scope for gardening where 
sentries have to patrol nightly, keeping a watchful eye on the tiower 
|n4>, anti anything as big as a gooseberry bush may afford shelter 
to ci trans-border scoundrel, intent on plunder. A little church, an 
assembly room, convertible for cither l&ll or theatricals, a library, 
racket-courts, tennis-courts, cricket-grouiuj, polo and racecourse, 
also convertible. AH within a ring fence, so that society can take 
its exercise, or its afternoon tea, enjoy it? band or its last novel 
fn mi M u.ilie T s ; cult I vat ■ ■ TerjiBickore «> r Mel jm >i i m ■ li ■ ■, w itb u u t go ing 
Ln.-ytmd the range of the mess ; that garrison mess whose hospitable 
doors are open to ever)' one duty nr pleasure carries in its direction, 
Tt is not the fortune of every one to be a resident, but the 
veriest wayfarer is not permitted to lie a stranger. No strangers 
are possible wi thin the gates of the Koliut garrison. And 
K uhut is only a sample of every one manned by the Piffors, from 
Hnti-Man l an to Raj ft n pore. T f bos ji i tal i ty i a a re puts1 cl i ariuteristie 
of the Border people, it is the first and most scrupulously observed 
regulation of the Border garrisons. 

But the garrison will do more than entertain the traveller, 
they will furnish him with an escort, and surround Linn with the 
beat of sentries. And in many parts he is liable to want both 
badly, tor ruffians rm the other side of the line allow no traditions 
of hospitality to interfere with business. They may not take lua 
life —it b not profitable kill a sahib — there is more fuss about 
the one English K&fir than the ninety and nine self-righteous 
Pat bans ; but they will net willingly leave any nf bis property 
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fijnt is movable, while as artists in nego tiating this form of ox- 
change, they are probably f&db- primps. To steal the Torsos of 
tlie Coimrussbuer, the camels from the camp of the Lieutenant- 
Governor under the noses of the guard— ur the rifles out of the 
racks in the Pesliawar barracks, is merely routine business, nearly 
“S ™sy iLis driving off cattle from the villages, nr abducting the 
trailers only son the apple of some fat Hindu's rye, a wretch 
uhu prefers to pay up on a receipt of the first bit dipt from the 
boy ? oar, to waiting for any of the remaining pieces. To take 
however, the revolver from under the colonoFs pillow; to gut the 
district officer s tout uf its entire contents, leaving for maimers a 
stpiare bit of carpet cut out neatly round lia bed ; or cut a hole b the 
tout ui the sleeping police- officer, and cany off his, and his wife's, 
only clot lies, from among the drowsy constables, arc forms of 
practical joking requiring a proficient band. But to carry off an 
cd tiro tent, pitched ill the middle of the FTo h fit canton men t 
bristling as it dor* w ith sentries, who shoot at sight, was a master¬ 
stroke performed not so long ago. 

1 he sentries of the Force moreover are not as other sentries. 
Instead of conspicuously walking up ami down, in heavy boots, with 
a glittering bayonet, a sort of friendly beacon for tk Bonier thief 
to skirmish by, the HUbr sentries are probably lying pnxht 
behind a wall, watching for a chance, or in small parties care- 
fully stalking lively spots where a marauder might be flushed, 

3 hey are pretty certain to be dead shots, their weapons not tm- 
Itkcdy rn fie lolled with buckshot in place of bullets, and to act on 
tb- famous principle of & word and a blow; to challenge and shout, 
lur to shoot find. Them may tie no addition to the guard room. 

In it ’'two hvtJma&fs. (scoundrels) were shot last night, and a third 
got away badly bit/ 1 is a not improbable morning report. If 
challenged in the dusk on the Bonier, it is always well to speak 
quick, and at one time the Peshawur tradition held it to be the 
sitfest thing to full flat, nnd then shout "friend/' The 
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average PiGer sentry Ls far more discerning lIi.iu to shoot a sahib, 
hot the guest may possibly get a tip, ,r not to let his servants 
stray too far about the place to-night, as a couple of patrol 
parties are starting at dark to cruise about in search of suspected 
raiders, thought likely to visit the lines." The raider for his part 
would 11 snipe" the sentry who came at ali in Ids way, with a 
light heart, and -o the Litter takes the best means In can to get 
first shot. 

What the *-ntry does to protect the unit, the Piffers as a body 
do for the Border, or a good part of It With the exception of 
Fcshuwur and Quetta, they garrison India's most important 
outposts, are the advance guard of its army. In every sense they 
:ire a. Bonh r force, recruited almost entirely from Border people, 
Sikhs, Gurkhas, Punjabi Miihainmfidaus, Afghans, it few BiInches, 
and a large proportion from the Fathom tribes on the other sale 
of the line. The Queen 5 Own Corps of Guides, for instance, a 
splendid body of both infantry and cavalry, with permanent head- 
^uarter? flt Hofei Mardan, in the Peshawur Valley, includes aniong 
iis ranks picked trans-border men from all parts, familiar with 
most of the country and the passes, between the Indus and Kabul. 
Tribes against whom we have, at one time or other, had to 
undertake expedition*, and with whose fellow clansmen we 
might at any time have a hurst again. 

In countries where patriotism is exalted as a primary virtue, 
the policy of enlisting men, whose duties might involve the carry¬ 
ing of tire and sword into their fatherland ; who might have 
to march against their own kith and kin, or watch their own 
village being fired, would he doubted. The Fatin'! n Fitter, if 
he has read Dr. Johnson, would probably agree in considering 
patriotism that declined this, “ the last refuge of u scoundrel" 
Perhaps also he has an npiiniou in the matter of being M faithful 
to bis salt,” w a strong sense of military honour, but in the 
Frontier force, the policy has always been found Oi work nrlmir- 
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ably, Hu will inarch anywhere, fight any one against whom 
he is led, and it Las been found, when he goes home again 
be carries with him gooil feeling to the Government, whose power 
anil resources he %m come to know, and esercisea a good mlluen.ee 
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in its Favour among his own people. Over and owor attain these 
men have actually marched against their own clansmen, ami their 
own homes. Not only against fathers and brothers but even 
against the still more potent religious appeals From the local 
bhazh On one occasion in the Miramar Quopaj^n a motive 
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officer, v. bofiij father was on the hill to he attacked, urged his 
commrvqiliiig officer to get blood spilt between the troops and the 
GMzis before nightfall, an as to stop any feeling of sympathy that 
might arise. 

That before he enters our ser\ he, ho may have raided our 
villager, stolen oar horses, shut, our sentries, or fought stubbornly 
against us, docs not make him any the less valuable when he comes 
over to our aide. Contrariwise, on the plan of setting a thief to 
catch i thief, or turning a poacher tushie out to make a gamn- 
keeper, » de-spemte foe some times makes a most useful Border 
soldier, Not only does the Filler officer feel that joy in meeting 
a foe man worthy of bis stool, be sees in him a possibly fine recruit, 
'While tlie light raged fiercest at 'All Musji.,3, ;i baud of Loraemen 
in the Amir's service came under lLlh full file of the Guides 
infantry, mid stdl'ered so heavily that they had to retreat, Bui 
there came bock one Pathin, and shouted defiance while he took 
the tire of half a regiment Somehow he was not hit, but he was 
promptly marked by the eye of the colonel, who took the first 
opportunity to enlist, and turn him into as good a Guide as the 
best. Air. 1 End yard Kipling makes a capital ballad out of another 
Guide meruit, whose father, a well-kuown Border outlaWj lifted the 
colonel's mare, hut spared the life of the son, who pursued him to 
his lair, from whence the Borderer sent back his own son to be a 
trooper ill the regiment, to swear on the bread and salt, to guard 
the boy with his life, and to harry the old maud hold if such 
should he the need. 

One thing he does not give up, hut brings with 1dm to his regi¬ 
ment, keeps tlirough his service, must have leave to look after, will 
resign promotion to gratify, and looks forward to retiring to 
Thoroughly enjoy—and that is—his cherished fetaL If he has not 
got one when he joins, he may inherit one, which may become Just 
A 3 binding, though it concerns people he has not seen for years, 
:md hardly knew when he left home. In India, the white man 
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wants leave to get married, he is sick, he needs a change, or to avoid 
a h.i'J station ; very much less frequently, to go koine ami enjoy a 
fortune, The black man baa lost his mother, or any more conve¬ 
nient relation, has a lawsuit, or a boil as per margin. For the 
P&thou soldier there is only one class of " urgent private ufiatrs,” 
but for this he must have leave. “ Six months, O Father of the 
regiment, 1 ' or, ,J three months at least," Then “ O friend < f Allah, for 
God's sake let me have six weeks, for my business is pressing am] 
I cannot possibly mimiige it in lesy, 1 Every one knows for wlial 
purpose he goes, it is the only reason where refusal of leave would 
justify desertion* 1 le will do no thing rash within the Border, there 
will be nothing too rash for him ns soon a? he is on the other 
side, and if he does not come back, he has probably met with 
misfortune, in the shape of a too skilful enemy. There is an 
old story of a very bail blood-feud between two men, Mao lad in 
Klein and Isa Khan, uncle and nephew, both in the same regi¬ 
ment, who could never be allowed leave at the same time. For 
years they campaigned together, both were equally ready to fight, 
the enemies of the Queen, and behaved perfectly, but so hitter 
was the feud, if hath were allowed to go home, only one, it was 
certain, would come back* After a while there came new officers, 
and both unfortunately did get leave. Isa Khan alone came back. 
He did not mention that before starting he had got- three days off 
parade and walked from Baann to Bern Ismail Khan and back, 
suuie ]?li inib-a, to beg a flask qf powder from bis former officer, 
a emok shot; but he confided on his return, that he never should 
have been aide to settle his affair, bad it nett Wn for Norman 
sahib's 11 straight shooting powder/’ 

A Li long the low hills of ihe Kuki Khels. is a small tower which 
commands the surround lag country for some little distance, The 
reiddonce of nu ei-Gnides-maa, a man who would have rejoiced 
1 kdda. Of strength, keen eye and iron wilt ; who had shared 
In the sharp fighting of ISo* against the mutineers; fought with 
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our troops, against the combined tribes at Ambeylfl and the second 
Elai'k Mu unbuilt expedition; accompanied the Forsyth Mission to 
Kashgar; hut finall y cut his name to carry out a fend. The path 
was open to him to high honour and distinction, but ho stood out, 
and to nn inquiring officer, he said, " I never knew what real happi¬ 
ness was, until 1 bad taken this tower, and could send a bullet 
alter my enemy whenever he ventured to show his face/ 1 Unless 
that enemy is dead, the ex-Guides-uian probably watches for him 
still. From t he regimental records of the Pi flora could be extracted 
volume? of such stories, records of the moat gallant deeds performed 
by the men whom the law as we understand it would have un¬ 
doubtedly hanged for murder. We hold 44 one murder makes a 
villain, millions a hero 11 the Pa than is not casuist enough to see 
the difference. For him it id nut numbers, but fancied obligation, 
that “sanctifies the crime. 1 ' One more, quite modem instance, 
which gives characteristically enough, murder fruin The Path fin 
noldier a point of view, must suffice. 

11 Biding from Bannu," says the narrator, "just before reaching the 
outpost in which was my camp for the day, I overtook a parti¬ 
cularly good-looking, upstanding Path in, from his smartness 
and salute evidently a soldier, but with no uniform, and a 
manner that looked an unmistakable grievance. A handsome, 
almost a pleasant-faced man, who evidently seertifld to have 
something to say, so I asked kiln of his welfare, and in return 
he told me his story. * The other day/ he said, £ I was a Jemadar, 
in the 1st Punjab Infantry, a regiment that to me was every¬ 
thin:!;. I have served iu it For fifteen year?; I was with it all 
through the Afghan campaign, and along all this frontier. There 
1ms never been anything against me. 1 liked my officers, and 
looked to Ik- inode Subadar. Recently some urgent family busi¬ 
ness 1 — he alluded to the family business in so delicate a. way, it 
wight have related to the birth of a baby, instead of the death 
of an enemy— 1 compelled me to take leave and go home to 
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Abazai. I got four months’ leave, had the best of rifles, and mode 
every arrangement, but the man I wanted had gone, and would 
not come back till he knew my leave was up. It was therefore 
impossible for me to return, and 1 did not send any letter to my 
adjutant, because I thought every day the man would come back. 
W ell, sahib, I waited and waited, but he did not come for nearly 
three weeks. The very day he did,’—here his eye glistened just 
a little— I managed to shoot him, and started buck to my regi¬ 
ment next morning. And now, surely no one had ever such hard 
luck, they have cut my name and broken my service, because 
1 was absent without leave. I am sorry about the leave, but it 
was not my fault that the man did not come to Abazai sooner. 
And, salub, can }<ju tell me where is the General just now ? 
I am on my way to find him. He is a good man and a just. 
Knows the Pa than people, and is certain to see me righted as 
soon as he bears my case. * * • And here, sahib, are your 
tents. Saldm-a-laikhm. May it be well with you.’” 

Besides the garrisons of Abbotabad, Kohut, Banuu, Hera Ismail, 
Dera Ghazi, Hoti Mardan, and Rajanpore, the first five of which 
are also the head-quarters of civil districts, and the last two, of 
civil sub-divisions, there is a lino of small forts or outposts, which 
arc also garrisoned by the Frontier Force, and the Frontier 
Militia. On the Hazara, Pesbawur, and KuLat borders, these are 
comparatively few, and held in considerable strength; uloug the 
Bannu and Deraj&t borders, they are smaller but more frequent, 
often ten or twelve miles apart, so as to command one or more 
passes; and the Piffers are associated with the militia, or the out¬ 
posts are held entirely by the latter. In Border slang the militia¬ 
man is a “Catch-em-alive-O," in appearance he°is not very 
different from those wild moss-troopers already described. In 
practice he is a tribesman and a raider, employed to restrain his 
fellow tribesmen and raiders from pursuing their trade within our 
limiLs only furnished with better weapons of which he is proud 
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in proportion, though as his name implies, he is not to kill, but 
to catch the offender, ami bring him in alive for the Law to deal 
with. His inclination would of course naturally be to utilize 
his superior talents and weapons to prosecute little wars or feuds 
of his own, but this disposition has been sternly, and in the main 
successfully repressed, so far as our territory is caucemcd. 
He is not a soldier in that he is not trained as one, but he has 
a very intimate knowledge of the country and of the movements 
of his friends on the other side, with whom he manages to spend 
not a little of his time, and he furnishes capital material out 
of which soldiers could be made. 

Excluding these, and the tribal levies, the Frontier Force is 
approximately some 15,000 strong 1 commanded by a brigadier 
general, up to a few years ago under the immediate orders of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, but now directly under the 
Commander-in-Chief. Every regiment keeps up its own carriage, 
organizes its own transports and commissariat, aud is readv to start 
for active service at a moment’s notice. An emeigency that neces¬ 
sitated a council of war in Koh&t or similar garrison, would within a 
few hours see infantry, cavalry, and artillery marching out prepared 
for a campaign. There is probably no more mobile force possessed 
by any power, no soldier of whom that power might be more proud. 

The progress of events that have necessarily to some extent 
modified the organization of the force, will probably entail some 
further changes in the not distant future. Though it still 
retains its distinctive character, it has by passing under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief, become essentially a part 
of the Indian army. With the extension of the Quetta posi¬ 
tion and a more or less general moving forward, it can hardly 
remain a local and also a Border force. Raj an pore and Dera 

1 The Frontier Force at present consists of four regiment* of Pntyib Cavalry ; 
the Corps of Gaiilea, Cavalry, Infantry, to which screw guns are to be added ; four 
Mountain Batteries; one Garrison Battery; four rvgimeuU of Sikh Infantry; five 
regiments of Punjab Infantry ; two Battalions of Gnrkhoa. 
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Ghazi Khan arc no longer Border stations, the outposts have 
moved a conple of hundred miles to the west of them. The 
Piffers have already as many men on detachment at Khur, 
Kakhni, Kingri, and Kot-Muhammad Khun, as remain at regi¬ 
mental head-quarters; while beyond again, in the Bori A alley 
and Posliin, are stations garrisoned by Bengal regiments. Higher 
up. Bern Ismail Khan may shortly find it necessary, to detach 
a part of its garrison to AjKizai and the Zliob Valley; or that at. 
Rvnuu find a way through the Toelii to the JadiAn Highlands. 

It would, at the same time, be a misfortune if these changes 
in any way involved sacrificing the distinctive character of the 
force, because apart from its special value, it appears essentially 
the best organization, to which additional militia and tribal 
levies could be gradually attached. The day lias entirely passed 
for considering it in any sense an irregular force, but there is no 
reason why to its splendid regiments should not be affiliated irregular 
ones of excellent militia. For the organization of special tribal 
levies, there can surely be found no agency more suitable than the 
men who have graduated as its officers, and acquired the most 
intimate acquaintance with the Border people. A moderate estimate 
places the fighting men of these tribes ut 100,000 Pathans, and 
150,000 Biloches, for the Punjab alone ; without taking account of 
the Sind Bonier or Bilochistan proper; and whether as regulars, 
militia or levies, there is no doubt of the value of the matorial. 

Whatever the precise figures may be, the field for recruiting 
is undoubtedly immense, the extension of the Frontier Force 
merely a question of policy and of funds; and should future 
changes develop either in this direction, or in change of loca¬ 
tion, it is certain to take a foremost place in any comprehensive 
scheme of Frontier defence. With equal safety, it may be pre¬ 
dicted, that the Piffers may be looked to supply, in the future 
as in the past, leaders capable of directing the most important 
operations in connection with that defence. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


AFRIDIS AND THE KOHAT PASS. 

What is true of the Orakzais and their country to a great extent 
applies to the adjoining Afridis, the next great, group of trills 
occupying the Sufed Koh Range, and our neighbours for upwards 
of ninety miles along the Border in the Koh&t and Peshawur 
districts. A still finer race, they arc equally numerous—certainly 
over, 26,000 fighting men—more than most others important, 
inasmuch as they hold possession of the Koh&t and Khaiber Passes, 
and, for the purposes of defence, their positions are nearly inac¬ 
cessible. Classed among the most lawless and savage of Patbfms, 
but, at the same time, the bravest, most open in manner, and most 
treacherous, the Afridi is perhaps the Path (in whose manliness and 
manner most strongly prejudice Englishmen in his favour. The 
frontier highlander of whom we hear oftenesfc, who is the hero of so 
many characteristic stories, and about whom it is very diihcult to 
write, save in a series of contradictions, is in appearance a lithe 
muscular man, with a rather fair complexion, high nose and cheek 
bones, frequently associated with n not unhandsome face; a self- 
possessed, independent,and almost courteous manner; asMacgregor 
—himself a distinguished kinsman of Rob Roy, and no bad judge 
—describes him, “a fine, tall, atliletic highlander, whose springy 
steps, even in traversing the dusty streets of Peshawur, at once 
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denotes liis mountain originbut, as the same authority continues, 
“a ruthless, cow a ally robber—a cold-blooded treacherous murderer; 
brought up from his earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling 
treachery and merciless revcngo, nothing has changed him; as he 
has lived—a shamedess, cruel savage—so he dies. And it would 
seem that, notwithstanding his long intercourse with us, and the 
fact that large numbers have been and are in our service, and must 
liavc learnt in some way what faith, justice, and mercy mean, yet 
the Afridi is no better than in the days of his faLher.” Both 
estimates are perhaps somewhat extreme. He is not so tall and 
fine as some of the Khattaks and Yusafxais; and in Peshawur he 
might almost pass for a righteous man. Hospitality is one of his 
virtues, and more than most things wins his heart. Stories are 
told ot his sacrificing his life for his guest, and equally of his plots 
to take that guests life so soon as the latter is outside his lands, or 
has passed beyond the shelter of his roof. Not a few of his feuds 
are about women, yet be is credited with small regard for the 
sanctity of marriage rights. “Frequent cases,” writes Mackeson, 
occur of an Afndi in good circumstances marrying first a good- 
looking girl, but as times get harder exchanging her for one of 
fewer personal attractions and so much cash." Nothing but blood 
can wash out an insinuation about his honour, but bis " women are 
willingly offered to the embraces of those who cau afford to pay for 
the indulgence.” 

Eminently a professing Muhammadan, and strict observer of 
the precepts of tho Koran, he has really little religion of any sort, 
and has small reverence even for the Mullahs. “As to tho 
Orakzais,” says the Khattak poet KhushhAl— 

They are altogether from orthodoxy astray. 

No call of MuWjrin is to be heard in Tireb, 

And the Afridis, than those erring ones mm* heretical still. 

Neither say prey ere over the dead, nor Mullahs hare they, 

A or alms, nor offeringa, nor the fear of God in their heart*” 

The confiding priests who ventured into Afridi land fared so Wily 
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it was never jsjpular with t.he Muhammadan clergy, ami is somewhat 
a dangerous place still Among onfaithful Patlums. the “ FuitMesa- 
nw h of an Afridi Is notorious. Nothing is perhaps so dear to a 
fanatical PntMn as a plentiful supply of ziydnits, or sacred shrines to 
martyrs and saints; a heap of stones raised over a yhdzi who lias 
murdered an English hdjir will aorvo Lite Path 'lu purpose equally as 
well as ft Westminster Abbey or a City Temple. But Afridi hind 
is strangely deficient in this respect. At one time* according to 
Belle w, there waa not such a thing as a ziydrat in the whole 
country; and be tells n good story of the way the Afridi managed 
to remedy this. Through very shame the tribes had been driven 
bv their more orthodox neighbours to entice a zealous Mullah from 
Peshawur to codiq and minister to them. Once installed, the priest 
naturally wanted some place to set up his altar—his Beth-d 1 — 
dilating on the necessity for the establishment of ziyartd» s and the 
advantages to be derived from the contributions find offerings 
pilg rims would bring who came to worship. This was enough for 
the Afridi, avaricious at any time, here was a fresh prospect of gain 
opened out. What was easier than to have a si$di'at\ and who 
more suitable as a martyr for the faith than the venerable priest ? 
So the Mullah was forthwith sacrificed, and the first ziydrat in 
Tirab was raised over his remains. 

On another occasion a Mu Huh was caught copying the Koran. 
r ' You tell us these books come from God, and here you are making 
them vourself. It is not good for a Mullah to tell lies/' so the 
indignant Afridi9 mails another ziyamt for him. 

As in morals and religion, Lheir politics and pleasures are hardly 
less anomalous. The most de mocratic and disunited people among 
themselves,, uncontrolled, and often uncontrollable even by their 
■ own chiefs, all the chins have uniformly joined in hostility to us 
whenever opportunity offered ; still more so to everything con¬ 
nected with Kabul, whose Amirs, ins trail of levying tribute, have 
1 "Th* Buou Gut." 
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mlvvjvjs Iiad to pay toll. In furnishing one contumacious tribe, an 
Expedition lias iuVEiriabiy bad to consider the possibility of mra¬ 
id nod action by nil, should retribution be pushed too far. Their 
extra-tribal feuds are almost as uncommon as their intermt ones 
are innumerable. That is, the Afridis do not care to waste their 
energies in fighting with their neighbours, but reserve the luxury 
for home consumption. Among themselves, feuth occupy n great 
part of their lives, possibly for the same reason that no Irishman 
at a fair, or an English navvy on Saturday night, is not really 
happy until he lass broken a head, or given or received a black eye: 
so a fend to an AfHdi is the one pleasure that nukes life tolerable. 
It has been described, as fq him the salt of life. He does not need 
rise plea of difference between Gar and Banril, Sunni and Sayud. 
It may be about Zan, Bar, or Zamin, —woman, money, or land, or 
water,—but, hke Sir Lucius O Trigger, any excuse will serve to 
begin ; and, once begun, it is never spoiled by explanation, in¬ 
terrupted save by pressing business, nor terminated as Jong aa any 
male representative remains; on either side. Just els the English- 
rnac, who, when ho finds Lime hanging heavily, is credited with 
proposing to go and shoot something, the Afridia one idea of 
sport ts to shoot some one. Having no business in baud, he will 
take up bis position, rifle in hand, and wait patiently behind a 
rock for hours, till he can put a bullet through a neighbour; and 
the patience with which he will wait with a bead drawn on the 
spot that neighbour must pas?, would, if it were not murde rous, be 
almost meritorious. Not eo mention the disputes between clans 
it is common to imd one hall a village, or one half a family, 
carrying on a skirmish with the other half, taking advantage of 
any shelter or any artifice j keeping up a guerilla warfare until 
several casualties have occurred on either aide, their ammunition is 
exhausted, harvest operations, or a marriage between the fictions 
necessitates a trace. We call this « cold-blooded, treacherous 
minder"; the Afridls considers It superior to pigeon shooting or 
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fox-hunting. The women, who are in every sense the real hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, are of course too much occupied— 
in the fields, no less than at the hearths—to take any prominent 
part in the quarrels; but they are deadly shots with atones, and 
cau make excellent dofcnce at a pinch. Whether, in addition to 
other objections, the Afridi looks upon us, with our judicial and 
criminal regulations, as likely to sj»oil sport; or whether, as is more 
probable, our frontier procedure is altogether too gentle anti 
wanting in savour for him: in his own mountains he has certainly 
been uniformly hostile to us, and not slow to take advantage of 
opportunity to show it The little we know about him or his 
country has been information gained at the point of the bayonet, 
and, again to quote Maegregor “ though we have been intimately 
connected with the tribes for so many years, no Englishman has 
entered Afridi land as a friend,” Per contra, he has uniformly 
shown himself most ready to enlist in our army. It is estimated 
that not less than 3,000 to 4,000 Afridis are now serving in our 
army or those of native chiefs; and, considering the short period of 
service, a very considerable proportion of their total fighting 
strength must have passed through the ranks. Moreover, the 
Afridi has gained a greater reputation for fidelity as a soldier than 
in any other way It is, it may be argued,—considering his uorrnol 
relations with his own kith and kin,—not saying much that he 
should cheerfully fight with us against them : and he would no doubt 
be quite ready to help us to conquer his native country. But in 
many campaigns he has shown all the qualities of a good soldiei 
perhaps a little more ready to plunder than to fight, and maybe a 
trifle home-sick in the hot weather: but a very different man from 
the M savage M whose safe-conduct would hardly run iu his own hills, 
and who has not got the honour possessed by a Waziri robber. 

Antithesis applies not merely to the Afridis themselves, but in a 
measure to their country. Strong as nre the natural positions 
they hold among the spurs and defiles of the Sufed Koh and the 
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bare rnggeil inhospitable ranges of the Khaiber ; difficult of ap¬ 
proach the passes, which might have to be forced, and unanimous 

the ctjiTis lofty be to defend them at the signal of ft common 
Jauger, the people are bg dependent on the plains, their position — 
secure though it may sound—ia really their weakest point., and 
makes it easy to shut them up iu their own lulls. Peahawur, the 
great field for their plundering operations, is also the market for 
their produce and the source of supply fur their many domestic 
want?. Exclusion from Peahswur is to many clans n severe form 
of punishment ; and an effectual blockade That will ml [hem off 
from the outer world, would probably bring them to terms sooner 
than an expedition, 

Tt is unnecessary to discuss the origin of the Airidis. Beilew 
identifies both the name and the position with one of the people a 
referred to by Herodotus, and thinks they and their nlltea occupied 
a much greater extent of country than at present, hut were pressed 
up into the hills in the general struggle for territory. They come 
admittedly of a 1 iixed stock, and though what lias just been said 
af ^ em applies ethnologicftlly to the whole, they arc divided into 
several distinct communities. Broa Ity speaking, of the eight chief 
clmis, or A7.-i Is. into which they are divided, six arc usually spoken 
et as Khaiher Afridb. The Aka Khelg have no connection with 
these, and arc entirely south of the Tiara river, in the Peshawar 
Talley; while the Adam Khehs, tho most numerous of any dan 
,.m: ogftin distinct, juliahitlng the hills between Peshawur and 
Koliiit, the great wedge of country driven into our border almost 
up to the Tin.lltd, and across which lies the read between two 
important frontier cantonments. 

This, the K oh fit pass, has not of course either the military or 
politics! importance of the Khaibcr, but It is of eofcaideta’bk 
stmtbgic value. From KnMt to Peahawur by this pass, i H thirty- 
seven miles, of which ton only me in independent country. By 
Klmshalgnrh, where the Indus is still un bridged, to Feshawur by 
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mil way, is 200 mi lea, l>y road suitable for marching wit.li all aims, 
ISO miles, Two clans of the Adam Kinds me the keepers of the 
pass, and however good may be the arrangements far keeping it 
open, there is no disputing the fact that the whole Arrangements, 
in rco&xv] to a most important section of our main [rentier line of 
communications hi in the hand a of a lawless and uncertain tribe, 
who have in the post, and may at any time in the future, give 
infinite trouble ; who, if they could not absolutely dose it against 
ua, could occupy the attention of a large force, at a critical time, 
when it is possible such a force could be sll spared. 3: either, 
although we pay a considerable subsidy every year, we are even 
now noL allowed to make a road, or to remove the boulders that 
obstruct the path. Here and there a cultivator runs a, plough 
across, and a great rock that- blocks ike way at one point, is a 
standing joke. The Afridi chuckles and swaggers about the lakh 
of rupees the Government would give to have it moved. The 
whole history of our proceedings in regard to this pass is a striking 
instance of the unfortunate infirmity of purpose, that., under the 
•anise of tender feeling for the proud spirit of independence, accepts 
any excuse for avoiding decisive measures. The pass might be 
compared to the J ‘ direful spring " of innumerable woes, not only to 
our frontier troops, but still more to the Afridis themselves—the 
cause of most of our complications with the Adam Khels. From the 
expedition in lftpO against tlio Galiais, to the occupation of the 
Jowstki country in 1S77-78,—which alone was the cause, of much 
more suffering to them than absolute anno xnlimi could have been— 
there is a long record of troubles arising out of it. Over and uver 
again the question of a road, to lie made practicable for wheeled 
trutho bus been taken up only to be dropped again. In 1S78, U 
furuied one of the terms laid down by Lord Lytton at the com¬ 
mencement of operations, and could have been carried out while 
we occupied tire country, but waa put aside to avoid ''breaking the 
spirit of the tribe;” who, by the way, had just requested their 
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losses daring the expedition should be taken into account, in ad¬ 
justing the fine to bo levied. At present the total amount paid in 
the shape of pass allowances to the Adam Kinds mid a Few of the 
OrakzfLEs amounts to some Bs* 12,000 a year; an insignificant stun* 
hut perhaps a Fair gnarantee. in the absence of any batter offer, for 
the good conduct of a poor clan. There were rumours of their 
intentions to close it during the last Afghan war, ami again, in 
IhSS, on the occasion of the enhancement of the salt tax, but these 
came to nothing; and it lias never since been closed* except by 
ourselves to settle some local tribal dispute, or it has been im¬ 
passable from had weather. But, in spite of Afridi promises to do 
something to improve it, the whole length, through their lands 
remains in n state of nature. They will do nothing th 0 mselves 
nor permit ns to divert the track out of the bed of the nullah, 
where for miles k is impossible fur anything on wheels. Nor has 
any real attempt been made to coerce them. All negotiations 
attempted by the local ufticers have coine to nought, because the 
tribesmen well know there is only weakness and vacillation 
fit the back; while every failure otdy tends to make matters 
worse. The Afrhlia affect to believe that the Government cannot, 
or dare not interfere with them, and though they pocket the 
subsidy, will Jo not I ling whatever for it. 

It may be unhesitatingly admitted there is no inducement, from 
a financial pant of view, for us to occupy any part uf the Afridi 
country; but there arc other considerations that seem to make it 
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very unde si ruble to leave such a position,, in the middle of our 
territory, almost on the banks of the Indus, and within striking 
distance -f Pc rim war and Koh.ir, unoccupied, There may perhaps 
bo a difference of opinion as to the actual occupation of territory, 
bui there is no doubt alhjuL the need for the road, and that wo should 
be contented with the state of things on this part of our Border is 
certainly not a subject for congratulation. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AN AFRLDI FEUD. 

A LITTLE more than a mile to the left uf the fort of Jarnrud, 
before entering the Kbrnber, is an insignificant cluster of detached 
towers and buildings, known ns the village of Jam, belonging to the 
Akakliel Afridis. End is simply the Pushtu for river, and here the 
stony and generally dry bed of this one forms the Kbaiber defile. 
The village is by the river ; there is a tank with no water, but a 
pavilion ill it. enjoying a sort of tradition, that Jamah id, the 
fiimoue wine-bibbing Persian king used to sit. there —at id 
during a reign of TO 1 1 years, which Firdausi credits him with, he 
certainly might have found plenty uf time—for quaffing his cup of 
Zuliar-i-khueh, or the bewitching poison." And there is a little 
Streamlet that waters the village lands, from which the fart is per¬ 
mitted to take its share of a very scanty supply. Otherwise there 
is nothing noticeable about it. The surroundings are dreary in the 
extreme, and the bare rocks and stones look as if they could heat 
up to a temperature that would have made the Jufcnw seem 
dully, and, if the people had anything worth fighting for, it 
might be a share in that stream, wluch indeed seems to be very 
much the opinion of the residents of Jam. If it Lad occurred to 
any member of the Viceroy's staff, dashing past on a recent visit, to 
stop rind visit J;un r lie would probably have had an Afridi guard uf 
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Jezailchis told off to go with him, who would have scattered about 
ahead, and on either side, looking carefully behind walls and round 
comers, as though they expected to flush a brother lying pri-du 
with a rifle, and it behovod them to do their best in the interests 
of sport. Tie would have been perfectly safe, however, for the 
residents of Jam w’ero just then at peace, and in auy case would 
have had no quarrel with him. But he might have carried back 
some curious particulars regarding the domestic life of village com¬ 
munities thereabouts; and though they perhaps might not have 
provided an exactly suitable commentary on Lord Dufferin’s con¬ 
gratulatory address to the chiefs, regarding the peace and pros¬ 
perity prevailing on the frontier, they would have furnished him 
with au excellent instance of a characteristic Afridi feud. 

It began long ago—so long ago, no one could quite remember 
how it was started, but all agreed it had lasted generations; nud 
somehow the water-course always came in. This, a little channel 
about eighteen inches wide and half as deep, ran meandering all 
through Jam. or rather through the three scattered hamlets that 
constituted the village. Four or five hundred yards apart they might 
be called north, south, and east divisions of Jam, ami their chronic 
condition be said to be that of open war on one another, varied by 
an occasional truce to enable the ordinary business of life to be 
carried on. About three years ago the northern bail killed a man 
of the southern division, and the eastern had killed a northerner 
so that if south and east could only arrange a settlement matters 
were fairly even. But then came the question of improving the 
channel to supply the fort, and the division of the remaining 
water upset everything again. All three divisions found it neces¬ 
sary to throw up earthworks, so as to approach the stream and 
obtain water under cover. Amir Kh&n, a pensioned Subadar of a 
native regiment, and a man of light and leading in North Jam, 
constructed a regular shelter trench— mayor —and sw’ore he would 
have the life of Klmista Khun, the chief person in South Jam, and 
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every morning sat down with his ride and waited fur a chance. 
He succeeded in shooting two Southerners, and after many days of 
patient waiting, he caught Khaista Khan in an unguarded moment 
and broke his thigh with a long shut The latter now hobbles 
round on crutches, and, if the member of the staff understood 
Pushtu, Khaista would have been happy to explain the circumstances 
in detail, more especially what happened next. This was merely 
that Khaista's party, with the assistance of Akbar Khan, a pro¬ 
minent citizen of East Jam, went one dark night and dug a trench 
outflanking Amir Khau’s,—who had unaccountably neglected to 
protect himself by a traverse,—and then waited for hirn. In the 
grey dawn Ainir Kluio took his pipe and his rifle, and sat down in 
his trench to watch for any Southerner rash enough to expose him¬ 
self for an early drink. Hardly had he lit his pipe and adjusted 
the sights on his neighbour’s wall, wheu—“ping, ping” — he was 
bowled over by a couple of Snider bullets, and, as Khaista Kluin 
remarked, went w T here ho could not take his rifle. After this 
triumph there was a lull; it was, moreover, necessary to commence 
the season’s ploughing operations—and the Aka Khels are not the 
people to allow pleasure to interfere with business. A truce was 
declared for six months, which, at the time of His Excellency’s 
Peshawur visit, had about two months to run; though preparations 
for the renewal of hostilities were by no means being overlooked. 
Amin Khan, the brother of the unlucky Subadar, boasted of having 
two field-piece3 of long range up in Tirah, which were to he brought 
down, and from the tower of North Jam to deal destruction to the 
perfidious Khaista; w r hile the latter was reputed to have a “cannon 
of sorts” already in position in his court-yard: and all three 
divisions possess many excellent shots, not a few trained in British 
service, and have well loophuled walls. 

This, however, may be said to be almost a family affair, and it 
must not be supposed that similar amenities arc not extended to 
other villages. A few miles on the opposite side of the road from 

o 
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■Tjtnirfi 1 1 Fort towards the Khaiber is a village of the Kuki Kln/I 
Afridbi that mi glut be called after its owner Haiti rndil KMn, with 
wkicli Jam in general, and North Jam in particular, has established 
a very pretty quarrel. The losl phase ot tbb> began about a 
woman* A Jam lady wris robbed of her jewels by, it was reported, 
a man of Rahinitiil's village, Thereupon her tneuda took her 
there, :uid said, your people have stolen our woman’s jewels —you 
must take her also, she is no use to us without them ; and, in 
spite of disclaimers, loft her. The Rabimdil folk di'.l not, want her 
► other, so took her back next night and left her outside Jam. The 
following night Jam returned the compliment, ami sn on —the un¬ 
fortunate wotuati spending alternate nights ouLside each village, until 
sire was made away with by oue side or the other. Now both pm- 
fesseil extreme indignation, because, though to kill a few' men may 
be a desirable thing to do, it is almost discreditable to an Afridi to 
kill a wt Htinii — a reflection on his character that justifies anything; 
amply sufficient to justify a Jain man killing a Rail mbit one, and 
a Rahim dil man doing the same for a Jain. Once fairly started, it 
was evident a big thing might be made of it, big enough to induce 
Rablmdil Khun 1 him self— a native oEieer of high rank, highly 
honoured and twice decorated in in the British service, who bad 
been in London and Paris and seen much of the world-— to tike six 
months leave and go down to the barren desolate hills ol ids native 
village, and sec that the whole thing was put, on a proper footing. 
He apparently still retained some of the salt ol' hifl youth, and, in 
jrpita of all temptations to serve with other nations, considered there 
was no place like home* an Afridi home, lui L a ready good futn.1* 

] The snpreaskpu ni BatumJJ'i Kill UftlCu id tbo ouly dd|ttrtDre [tom Hu nil fsi;I La 
this account. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


THE K H ATT1F-R AND THE KHATBEHIS, 

The beat known and most fat nuns road from India to Kubnl — 
tin* Khaiber— has be on more than any intimately associated wirh 
termer invasions of India from Afghanistan, With expedition 
past and present, Mughal or English, to that country— though to 
our troops probably most associated with beat, cholera, fever, and 
(lies, and consequently more detested, by both British and Native, 
than any other hit of trans-border country. Mas for centuries been 
a trade highway from the markets of Central Aria, Bukhara, and 
Kabul, and still, in .spite of Amirs mid transit dues, sees strings of 
camels starting almost daily fur Khorasan, Persia, Turk is tan, and 
even Russia itself. Is the route atari t which engineer have 
reported, specialists have written the most excellent confidential 
memorandums, and a good many others, not .specialbis, are re¬ 
sponsible for a great deal that is far from excellent — and it nmv 
perhaps be considered too familiar to justify any lengthened notice, 
llora particularly us Lta specialists arc always, in a strictly eon- 
fid cm rial way, already so much better informed ; while to some of 
the 11 others ” nothing could probably be more distasteful than any 
accurate information that does not tit in with their own particular 
theory. Nevertheless, the notions on which certain of these 
theories arc built—especially for the home market— are probably 
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based on delusion® as many and jus startling ns about most things 
Indian. Nut merely among certain excursionist,a,—who barely 
realize the difference between Jamrad and Jagilabk ; whoso idea 
of a scientific frontier U associated with a defensive line of bricks 
and mortar, like the Great Wall of Chinn, and who, having rushed 
out to 'All Muajid or Lurid i KhiWi and failed to find it, return 
feeling qualified to expose one more Tory fraud—but even among 
those better informed, the students of large scale maps, but who 
still associate the 11 dreadful Khaiber” with the disasters of 1842 and 
many of our misfortunes ever since, .A leu to whom all the tribes 
for over 2W miles are Khaiberis: who are tlicroughly satisfied that 
success is only to the nation, as to the man, who knows how to 
wait; and whose doubts probably do not extend beyond the 
question nf letting the Russian Army fill the Pass, and then 
stopping both ends, or—like Macaulays Romans, who kept the 
bridge in the brave day- of old—of tilting up a position at the 
mouth, and disposing of them in detail as they come out* 

lr may, perhaps, he doubted if the advocates of lids Fabian 
policy fully realize that, there are three parallel routes between 
Kabul and Pesbawur perfectly practicable, and all protected on 
their southern flank by the Sated Kofi Range : the first by the 
Khurd Kabul Pass, the Toziu Valley, Fesli Bu3ak. and the Bazar 
Valley; the second by Butkhak, the Lataband Pass, Jagdalak, 
Gandamalc, JchUabiid, Dhaka, and the Kindlier, both debouching 
near Jaoirud ; tbo third by the Lata band, Lugbmfln, Jelalftbad, 
Dhaka, the S lid ma n Valley, ami the Tartars Hill debouching by 
Shakgai—which latter cun be varied again from tbo Shi] in an 
Valley by crossing tbo Kabul River at the Shainilu Ferry and 
debouching by Fort Mickoi, nod probably by other roads through 
the M oh maud Hills, which, though sufficiently steep and rugged, 
[ire by no means impassable. That when Nadir Shah found the 
Pass dosed against him by Airidis and Shin war is, the Oiakxais Id 
Illdi by a road through Tirab. That iL is quite possible to advance 
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on Jel&htbad by the Kunar route from Chitral, instead of from 
Kabul at all, while, there are several well-known ways of reaching 
ChitriU, both from the north and south; and, moreover, there are 
at least a couple of routes from BadAkhshAn, through KAfiristan, 
by which it is possible to operate on the north flank. To assume, 
therefore, tliat, in the event of troubles arising, it will be safe to 
sit down at Peshawar, and “wait till the clouds roll by,” can only 
be compared to the method of the ostrich, who imagines he is safe 
when he has hid his head in the sand. Tt. would be obviously a 
mistake to be found waiting in the wrong place. 

The route through the actual Khaiber defile has been compared 
to a passage between two combs placed with their teeth pointing 
inwards—the teeth, which correspond to the spurs of the ranges on 
either side, being prevented from quite meeting by two insiguificaut 
streams flowing, respectively, towards Kabul and Peshawur, the 
shingly beds of which constitute the only possible road. Assuming 
the combs to be old and broken ones, the comparison will do very 
well; according as the teeth are sound and approach each other, is 
the width of the delile, the intervals between them representing 
the drainage from the hills north and south, while here aud there 
a larger gap forms a smnll glen in which may be found a village, or 
a practicable road into the Afridi or Mullagori country. In other 
places these spurs are so steep aud precipitous, as to he impractic¬ 
able from the Pass on one side or the other, occasionally on both. 
Thus at Kadam, the real gate—some three miles from Jamrud— 
the hills begin to close in, and the Pass is only some 450 feet wide ; 
a little further and it narrows to 250 feet Then a few teeth have 
been knocked out; but approaching the spring aud mosque of ’ Ali, 

_the a Lion of God,”—it has diminished to forty feet, with slaty 

perpendicular cliffs 1,300 feet high on either side, and a fort, 
called after the mosque below, stands on an isolated hill com¬ 
manding the road. Another six or seven miles and the Latabeg 
Valley has opened to a mile and a half wide, only to close a little 
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beyond, to less them ten feet between i|jUtto perpendicular wallw 
rock* Over the Landi Kliftaa Pass, called the Kotnl , —probably the 
most difficult part uf the road — it rises by a steep ascent between 
steep cliffs less than 150 feet apart, and down again till the valley 
of the Kilim! River is reached at Dhaka. Over thirty miles of 
comb that in good hands, would be calculated to intercept most 
living things. 

But the Khaiber defile is only one of the obstacles on this route. 
There arc several more combs., though the teeth may be occasion■ 
ally set further apart, that have between ibi-m a series of small 
plains—barren and stony ones generally, though even here there 
is more cultivation tlnm might be supposed ; nod in halting places 
—named like Haft-Cbohi, the “Sevan Wells;** Hoz&ruadO, the 
M Tin hj sand Canala;" and many others named after springs and 
gardens—there is evidence that the people associate them wiLh 
things pleasant. At Jdaliibftd — ninety miles from Peshawur—the 
cross ranges of hills are, for a change, replaced by a well-watered 
fertile stretch of country, a score of miles long by a dozen wide, 
dotted with towers, villages, and trees; itud where the Kabul 
River*— that has all along hail to struggle through mere cracks 
—becomes a broad clear stream lUO yards wide. Thence rhe route 
lies through a thoroughly no attractive country again, over Jong 
stony ridges, across rocky river-beds, varied with an ocrndonnl fine 
valley like Fatfinbnd, or nn oasis like Nimlab, to Gimdaiuat, which, 
by way of comparison with what if beyond again, is a land Bow mg 
with milk and honey: for on by Jagdtdak and the Lutahnnd Pass 
or Tezin and the Khurd Kabul, is a wild waste of hare hills, sur¬ 
rounded by still more lofty and forbidding mountains: the teeth 
bocoma more closely set together; the road narrower; the ptonv 
ridges change to bleak heig hts from 7,(100 to 8,11 GO feet high 
the river-beds, deep valleys, or narrow defiles, like the fatal Jng- 
d;d nk, almost devoid of vondtirB, and into whose gloomy ra vinos the 
winter sun can hardly penetrate-—these are the outworks that have 
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to be negotiated before the gardens and orchards, the bazaure awl 
forts of Kabul, ctm be approached. 

Any description of the Kbaib- r route—about 170 milos front our 
Peshawar frontier to Kabul—naturally sounds formidable 5 and 
though it is ail mittcdly difficult, too much should not hp counted 
on this. The road was immensely improved by our Engineer 
officers dining the operations in Afgbilnast&n, and tlm feasibility of 
constructing a railway through t■.* Kabul was abundantly established, 
Sueli a line would not present the difficulties, or equal the cost of 
what Lns been accomplished in the direct ton of Kandahar; and its 
iniportance is at least equally greats "When it- is taken into rnn~ 
iddemtion what it. cost us in tlie way of transport to keep the 
present line of communication intact, the 15,000 men that during 
rise Inst war bad to be detailed for rim duty, the endless posts and 
lorls and ctuntorasariat yards, and when it is fully realized what a 
foreign occupation of Kabul would meHb for India, iho railway will 
probably be in a fair way to be accepted, ns probably the most 
pressing of our present front!nr requirements; and the question is 
uf eh ah vital importance as to demand some separate consideration 
Ah an outer defence of the approach to India, there is no doubt 
that in rise hands of scientific dofendors the Kiifdber could bo made 
practically as unassailable as the Fortress of Gibraltar. Hut it is 
not in our bonds, and until it is, its defence Is h\ no means that 
simple business which ia too often assumed. 

Of the tribes who inhabit the country along this route— 
working buck from Kabul—the valleys and deli lea about Terin 
JiigduJuk, and Gundamnk, ulmost to Jelu 1 iibfi 1 1, ore held by flhilzaia, 
the KAhakar Elida, Jabbfir KhcH and 0 there of the powerful 
EulininAn dan. Ever notorious highwaymen, they were specially 
distinguished for their unremitting attacks upon Sale’s disorgan¬ 
ized army and defenceless Camp-followers during the retreat 
from Kabul They wore the persistent opponents of Pollock's 
army af vengeance, the implacable foes of every invader; and jvt, 
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nnder good management., are undoubtedly capable of br-ing con¬ 
verted into moat useful allies JabMr, the founder of the dim 
of that mime,—-a man of weight in his day, founder of many 
Gbilsai institution^ — lies buried in a miserably colt], bleak spot 
between Kliutd-Kfdml and the Hiifi-Kotal r or ''Seven Passes” — 
11 place still the I niking-place of robbers and of solves— a bye- 
word of evil report own among Kabulis, Opposite Jelulubfkd, and 
up the northern slope of the Si ifed Koh, a broad strip of eountrv 
is held by the Khugi finis, a tribe closely related to the Jagis 
arnl Turis on the other side of tin;- rao^e —the former at one time 
including both the latter, and, with a number of tbn Khoslwals, 
were not improbably originally Turks who came in with Cbengiz 
find Timur, but by long separation formed into distinct tribes. 
The KhugiAub arc estimated as mustering 3,000 fimriliee, the 
men manly and warlike, always a thorn in the side of the 
Governors of JelaLibad, but engaged mainly as tillers and 
shepherd--’, and seldom leaving their home; their rugged slopes 
though u oil or snov. for three months of the year, yielding abun¬ 
dance of excellent fruits in due season. Two sections of one elan 
nre credited with a feud which begun about (be merest trifle whim 
Jehanglr reigned nt Delhi, cost a thousand; lives, and was only 
put an end to by both parties submitting to the Kabul ruler, 
whose subjects they are still 

East of them, the whole northern slope uf the Sufed Koh is 
known as Nangmha a word which several Authorities would trace 
back to Nungnahur, “ nine canals,"—a pear-shaped country be¬ 
tween the crest of the ridge ami the Kabul road, with its base 
near JelaluMd and its stalk at Limdi Kotal. occupied by the 
fsbin wans, a powerful tribe of s^me 1 0.0(H) or 12,000 fighting- 
men ; and if among a people who, like Cacns, would ha™ stolon 
the cattle from Hercules, there can be raid to be any degree, their 
habits are possibly not quite ns predatory as their neighbours, 
Nominally, they also profess to be tillers, and they cultivate a 
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certain, amount uf rice and fruits, especially Hljs and almond®, and 
they export silk and wool, but their moat congenial occupation was, 
and is, pillage. ! bey attacked our forces at Peak Bolak, in 1K41 ; 
they carried off a good share of plunder after the disaster of 1842, 
for which they were subsequently punished by a force under 
Mouteith ; and during our later campaign in Afghanis tan, they 
caused considerable annoyance along our hue of communications, 
necessitating several punitive expeditions. The}' have little more 
regard for the property of the present A auk, unless it be 
sufficiently side-guarded* Of the four chief clans, the worst are 
the Sangu Kb els, short, thh-k-set men of a proverbially fierce and 
headlong courage, who have always enjoyed the most sinister 
reputation, and arc said to he neatly as good with the stones of 
their native hills as with Lbe bullets of more lethal weapons. 
At the other end, the Alishcrzais, who inhabit tike Loargai valley 
round about LnnJi-lvutul, generally known as the Luurgai Shin- 
waris, are largely engaged in the carrying-trade between Peak aw ur 
and Kabul, are exceedingly well-behaved and give no trouble 
whatever. 

To the north, down the Kabul River from JellIMbud, including a 
strip of land along the right bank, the river Itself, until it reaches 
i.mr border, and the network of hills and valleys east of Lfdpura, 
uro all within the lands of tba various clans of Mbhmands, a great 
and impurtant tribe to he noticed an oll. Occupying ft little 
corner, between the Kabul River and J ami fid or near it, and 
between the ShilmiUi Valley nn the west and our Border on the 
Must, arc the Mullagoris, Put down as original settlers from the 
Mohmanda, whose vassals they still practically are, they are not 
bow eh eased as either fiflh, llesh, or good red herring. Neither 
Mohmanda, Afridb, nor Shniwuris will acknowledge them, and the 
latter say they are descended from an illegitimate child ibund in a 
graveyard, who grew up to know something, and originated the 
name. Besides being despised by the Shin win is. they have a 
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ohronic feud with the Afridis, and were it not for a little Imckm^ 
from tie Mohmanda would soon get the worst of it. The whole 
tribe is excessively poor; nominally they sell ropes, mats, and 
sandals made out of the dwarf palm : but this mainly is an excuse 
for opportunities of rubbing the Feahawur cantonments. Ntmn-ri- 
eidly they are utterly insignificant, barely mustering 4D(i fighting 
men ; but their principal merit is in possessing the Tdrtfira Muun- 
rain, nearly 7,01"' feet high, which represents a possible sanitarium 
for Feshawur of much value, and is strategically a position of 
importance, as it would command the approaches to the K lubber, 
full lira, ami Auk liana routes; form a useful point fur chocking 
Lillpum and the Shinwiria ; and give a good hold on the Khaki 
Khel Affidis and ihe Mil Hagens ibemsc-lves, who ought in soiae 
way, best known to political officers, to bo brought as soon iis 
jh i=j-iblc ro use tEn- advantage of selling mats, to a ran ton me nf 
established there. 

Almost the whole of the Khniber defile is in tins hands of the 
half-dozen clans of AJmils already referred to, collectively spoken 
id as the Khaiher AFridis; the most iniluential being probably the 
Zakha KheJs—though the Kidds, Halikdin, and Qumba Khels are 
also powerful dans, composed of tine men, well armed, in many cases 
with English or Kabul-made rifles,—who Lava furnished us with 
many good soldiers. In our earlier AJgbfln campaigns, they fully 
maintained their ancient fame ns bold aud faithless rubbers; but 
from the time the Punjab was annexed, up to the second Afghan 
war their behaviour has always been, for Afridis, fairly good. 
They have never ceased from marauding excursions whenever 
opportunity offered, and though now and then minor expedition® 
have had to bo undertaken against one clan or the other, we have 
never had against u* any formidable tribal combi nation, or regular 
stand-up fight, as against Molmmnds or Yusafeais-a circumstance 
doubtless partly due to the nltra-democratic nature of the Afiadi 
constitution, and partly to so many of them being dependent on 
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Poshawur in winter. In 1878 some of tlio clans took sides with 
us, anti others played into the hands of the Amir, necessitating 
n couple of expedition? info the Bazar Valley, which is one of the 
h 1 tentative routes referred to, but where the clansmen are least 
dependent on Pesbnwur. 

Under the treaty of Gatuiaintik, the control of the Khaiber and 
Michni Paswpj with all relations with the connected tribes, were 
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retained by the British Government, and uQ tin- retirement uf >mr 
troops arrangements were proposed - a complete ftrgtih wf oil the 
Kindlier tribes called at Peshawar, and in February, 1SSI, they 
affixed their seals to an agreement tinder which their iTuIcpcnd- 
once was recognized, provided they maintained exclusive political 
relations with us. The trihe.a were to furnish a corps nf JctaikM^ 
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for the protection of the Pass, to be paid by oar Government 
under whose political officers they would be. The tribes to abstain 
from all raids on British territory, and to undertake to be jointly 
responsible for maintaining order in the Khaiber in consideration 
of certain subsidies to be paid by Government, which, per contra 
was to take all tolls on caravans using the Pass. The subsidies 
are divided proportionately among the six Afridi clans, and a very 
small sum is also given to the Loargai ShinwAries. The whole, 
with some trifling allowance to head men, only amounts to between 
80,000 and 90,000 rupees a year, and the tolls realized are fullv 
three-fourths of this j so that, as far as it goes, the arrangement is 
an economical and an excellent one. There have been some 
trifling difficulties raised occasionally by the more turbulent 
spirits—a body of Zaklin Khels attempting on one occasion to raid 
a caravan, but they were promptly stopped by the Jezai/chia and 
several of their number shot down; and individual Border outlaws 
like the notorious Kama! Khan, have been guilty of local outrages 
but altogether the tribes have loyally kept to tbeir bond. On 
fixed days an escort takes charge of travellers and caravans at 
Jaiurikl, and hands them over to the Amir’s representatives at 
Lundi KhAna, receiving in return the charge of convoys for 
Peshawur; and the political officer, to whose tact not a little 
of the success is due, is able to report the Khaiber now as safe 
as the Grand Trunk Rood. 

Beyond Lundi Khuna the traders may be secured against 
highway robbeiy; but there are complaints that even the Shin- 
wfiris and Ghilzais were less exacting than the Ainir’s dues, by 
which, and the high duties imposed by Russia on exports to 
Bukhara and Sainrkand, the trade is much hampered—so much 
so, that it is said to be cheaper to send goods to Bombay and 
Moscow than by the Khaiber and the Hindu Kush. This may 
nqj, be literally true, and it was even hoped that after Abdur 
Rahman lmd established himself os o strong ruler, trade would 
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revive; after the war of 1878-80 such, undoubtedly, was the 
case, but any expansion was summarily checked, and the trade 
has since been falling oft* Between 1887 and 1880 the total 
exports anti imports of the Western Border fell from an annual 
value of 121 lakhs of rupees to 95 lakhs, any increase due to 
the extension of railways in the Kandahar direction being more 
than covered by the diminished trade through the Khaiber. Nor 
is this to be wondered at; from the Khaiber to Kabul the Amir’s 
dues are Its. 21 per earned load of merchandise, with further dues 
at various points, if the journey is continued on to the Oxus. By 
the Ghazni route a camel load of piece-goods is mulct of Rs. 26 
and one piece out of every forty. The Border trader may there¬ 
fore say with Marechal Villars—“ Defend me from my friends, I 
can account for my enemies myself." 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


THK KABUL POSITION 

V itfeot.T going deeply into vested strategical questions, it is 
perhaps not too much to say that if ever tra invasion of India Is 
attempted from the north-west, one of the first objects of each 
contending army will be the possession of Kabul The grunt 
Wangle “'“I*™" 1 in tLo P ““> h ^ Gliorbanrl, sod Paghm&n 
^ alleys, with the command oi Home of the most important passes 
o^^r the Hindu Kush towards 1 urkistan ami the Oxus, over the 
Koh-i-Baha to Baiuian and Balkh, or by the Umd Pass to the 
Helmand and Girts hk, forms probably the strongest natural 
position in the whole of Afghanistan. The citv itself is the 
historical capital of the country, find there ha well-known proverb 
that he who holds Kabul holds Afghanistan. Similarly the 
Khaiber is equally the historic route for many of the moat 
successful advances on India, Whatever, therefore, may be the 
fate of Kabul in the earlier phases of the great campaign of the 
future — 

* l When tllfi Mgjfljja spuni to tiie KHiftiW peak," 

it will undoubtedly form, of all the cities now ruled by Abdur 
Rahmau, the most important factor for offence or defence: and it 
will carry with it proportionately valuable prestige, 

Itn importance has, ot course, long ago been fully recognised by 
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Russia, nut] fur some Limit:, at any rite s trice ( Llo Penjdeh affair, the 
deduction Las been tolerably obvious, that, in the event of any 
movement against Afghanistan ur Inti la, Russia s objective is more 
likely to be Kabul than Kandahar Assuming that Russia has 
already by railway extension Linked her gam so ns in the Caucasus 
and Centra! Asia proper, and can concentrate troops pretty well 
atiyvbere between Kbdl-Arvu.L and Samrk&nd, and that a fairly 
goad line wilt be completed to Bamkhs, the latter place is still 
upwards of 200 miles from Herat, Herat is again 370 miles from 
Kandahar, itself distant 70 mare from our outpost at. Clin man, 
or tlW in nil. TLe mute along tins line is through a country held 
by certain of the most warlike and independent of the Afghan 
tribes; it has hut scanty supplies, mid it. lies open tei 13auk attacks 
by 'way of Persia, Bilneh istan, ami Kabul* Any force advancing 
by it must also count upon meeting a powerful army In an almost 
impregnable position at the end of it r On the other hand, from 
their base at Jam, near Samrkand, to Kilif on the Oxus, is 230 
miles through the Bukhara khanates., quasi-independent, but for 
the purposes of an advance practically Russum, From Kdif ns n 
base, vid Muzur-i-Sharif and either Walishan or Rajgah, and tfce 
Unai Pass, to Kabul is 4G0 miles, while Kabul is only ITi ► miles 
from Peshawur ami India. In this connection ir must be noted 
that a survey fur a line of railway from S.vmrkand to Kilif has 
been ordered, and that the rails are being also laid from Chariui to 
Kerki along the left bank of the Oiua* An advance in this direc¬ 
tion would, consequently, be from excellent bases in the Crus 
valley through a country with a Ihir capacity for food-supply, which 
could bo largely supplemented from the fertile valleys of the 
Ztiirnf&h'ui and Ferglamu. Transport could be drawn from Buk¬ 
hara, Kbokand, aud the irans-Gxus coaptry generally; while, 
Maair-i-Sharif once cleared by a successful engagement, there 
would be no risk whatever of a llauk attack—for a rapid move¬ 
ment upon Herat would naturally be coincident with the invasion 
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of Afghan-Tnrkistun. The physical difficulties on the Kabul route 
would undoubtedly be greater than those on the Kandahar side; 
but the distance from the Russian base would be much less, and 
the Afghan resistance to her arms, would have to be measured 
mainly by the assistance that could be given from India in good 
time. 

It is undoubtedly true that the Kabul position could not be 
taken by any possible coup dc main. Even with our admittedly 
imperfect system of intelligence regarding Russian movements on 
the Afghan border, no important advance in the direction of 
Kabul could be made without due notice reaching us in time to 
enable assistance to be sent to the Amir. A request for that 
assistance might, however, aud probably would be, delayed ; and 
though the Afghan power of defence, combined with the enormous 
natural advantages offered by the Ilindu Kush, would enable 
Abdur Rahman to hold the northern passes for some time against 
any force Russia could hurriedly push forward, we should hardly be 
able to effectually assist him in maintaining his hold on Afghan- 
Turkistiin and the Cis-Oxus territories unless the Khaibcr 
communications had been very greatly improved. 

But all this is supposing matters stand as they are. Should 
party faction, supineness, or more exhibitions of “masterly 
inactivity,” result in a repetition of the many blunders of the 
past, and some fresh Penjdeh lead to a Russian occupation of Herat 
without a shot being fired by England in return, it is hard to say 
what new development might not succeed. Certainly the an¬ 
nexation of Balkh and AfghAn-Turkistiin would follow in the 
natural order of things. There is known to be a road, though 
at present a very indifferent one, along the valley of the Harirud 
to Daulatyar and Chchl Burj, which latter place is only 26S miles 
from Kabul. If this road were made practicable for aU arms, and 
good communications established between Herat and Mazur-i- 
Sharif, the long-coveted frontier of the Ilindu Kush would be 
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practically realised. Russia would by that time lrnve her railway 
extensions southward from the mnin line well advanced, and she 
would l»e within striking distance of Kabul At this stage, though 
the need for an efficient system of railway communication between 
India and Kabul would liave become more imperative, it would be 
somewhat late to set about its commencement. Whether we had 
then to go as allies of Afghanistan or the reverse, we should be 
compelled to go and to hold Kabul at all risks. Its possession 
would mean the influence of 50,000 fighting men for or against 
us. It would mean more, for the occupation of Kabul by the 
enemy would involve a loss of prestige that would affect us 
throughout India; we should have against us not merely the 
Afghans — certain to ally themselves with the side that appeared 
successful — but the hulk of the fighting tribes between them and 
India, if not indeed many within our own bonier. Our power 
in that direction for offensive measures would bo nil: we should 
only he able to net on the defensive, and to wait and see from 
which direction the next attack would be delivered. 

To reverse the picture: the possibilities of the position for 
defence are exceptional The resources of the country are natur¬ 
ally great; the valleys round Kabul are capable of furnishing a 
large amount of excellent supplies, and so is the Jell tilAl)Ad district; 
and with a railway even to the latter place the whole of the best 
part of the northern PunjAb could be directly drawn upon for grass 
and fodder, men, material and supplies of every kind. It would 
in fact be much easier to maintain a couple of army corps, or 
50,000 men in Kabul, than half the number in Kandahar. The 
importance of a line of railway through the Khaiher to JellAlfthud 
and eventually onward to Kabul will hardly lie disputed ; how 
momentous its importance might become, is best realized by those 
who have most closely studied the position. 

There is nothing either as roganls the magnitude of the cost, or 
the engineering difficulties in construction, that need he considered 
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as exceptionally formidable. There are at least two, if not three 
feasible routes through the hills to the west of Peshawur. (1) 
From Jamrud, to which point a railway was actually sanctioned 
and commenced, through the steep cliffs of the Khaiber proper, 
knocking out a few more of the rocky teeth here and there, and 
over or by partially tunnelling the Luudi JColaJ or pass, to Lundi- 
Kliana. (2) Peshawur, by the plains to Shahgai, through the 
Mullagori country by Munladan, the saddle at Kambayla, and 
skirting the Tatarn peak by S]>ol and the .Tazcri pass; or from 
\akubi following the Kabul river to the Shulmfin valley, whence 
either alternative would work through the Loargi plain to 
Luudi Khana. The latter for jvirt of the length would involve 
gradients of 1 in 50, and possibly occasional bits as steep as 1 in 
33, with perhaps 3,000 to 4,000 yards of tunnelling, along a dis¬ 
tance approximating forty miles from Peshawur. (3) A third, and 
possibly better alternative, turning the actual Khaiber pass alto¬ 
gether. would he from Fort Michni, our outpost north of Peshawur, 
following the Kabul river all the way to Dhaka. The distance in this 
case would approximate to forty-five miles or less, and the difference 
of levels between Michni and Dhnka is known to he little more 
than 300 feet The river no doubt occasionally runs in very narrow 
deep ravines, in places not morn than sixty or eighty feet wide; the 
sides are generally steep, occasional places rejoicing in perpendicular 
spurs that would have to be negotiated by more or less of cutting. 
By thus following the Kabul river the steep gradients needed to 
climb up and down the passes to the south would be avoided; on 
the other hand this route would be somewhat more liablo to attack 
or interruptions by the Mohuiuuds on the opposite hank, who are 
outside our present jurisdiction ; while as already noticed, under the 
Clandamak treaty, the tribal arrangements of the Mullagori country 
and the Michni passes, are equally with the Khaiber, entirely in 
our hands, and the railway arrangements would involve no risk of 
political or tribal difficulties. So this, by no means the least im- 
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portant part of a railway to Kabul, could be at once begun quite 
independently of any existing treaty arrangements with the Amir. 

From LunJi-Khiiua, or Dhaka, to Jellaltkbftd, and for some dis¬ 
tance beyond, there arc no serious physical obstructions to prevent 
a railway from being rapidly constructed, with the single exception 
of a short bit between Barikub and Ali-Bughftn, which would 
require more careful aligning and more time to construct Beyond 
JellAh\b*id the location of the line as far as Gandnmak, would not 
bo difficult A formidable, but short cutting would be needed 
through the Daronta gorge, while a certain amount, of rock cutting, 
though nothing insurmountable, by Katz-i-Aziz, would bring it up 
to the Admk-Badrak KotaJ, not very far from Jagdalak, or to 
within fifty miles of Kabul. A three days’ march, with what might 
be made a second Cliaman in the fertile JellAlabad valley as a 
base. 

Further again, difficulties undoubtedly become more formidable, 
and it is a question if from Jel&l&b&d, a better alignment would 
not be by the Lughman Valley, and again by the Kubul river. 
There is every reason to believe tlrnt a perfectly practicable route 
could be obtained in this direction, which in former times was 
used for the movement of formidable armies, and is now only 
avoided by trading caravans on account of the want of proper 
escort 

There is no reason why such a railway to Kftbul should be 
exceptionally costly. For the greater part, of its length the ontlny 
would not exceed that on ordinary Indian or Russian frontier lines, 
and on even the most expensive lengths should not be nearly so 
great as similar ones on tbe Huruai railway to Quetta. Wlint 
difficulties there are, are mainly political. Would it be possible to 
obtain the Amir’s consent, and having his support, to carry out 
the work without encountering the serious opposition of the tribes¬ 
men, is really the problem for solution. 

Situated as Kabul is, the centre of trade with a great part of 
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Central Asia, the majority of the people, the Mfila traders and the 
merchants r \i both ends of the Khaiber route, are fully alive to 
railway advantages. There can be no doubt of its importance to 
Indian traders, and to English trade with Central Asia rid 
Afghanistan, now diminishing as fast os that of Russia U ex¬ 
panding. As far as the tribesmen are concerned, there is no reason, 
why the heoefits that have come home in eo substantial a manner 
to tlie Bile-chi, Mam, Kakar. or KmuluMri between Sibi and 
Charaan should not in a short time be equally appreciated by the 
Afridi, SbinwSri, or Ghilzai between Jrnnrud and the Eoh-i-Qnmftn, 
AO are particularly fond of rupees, and would soon discover that 
i\ was better to cam these by some form of labour in connection 
wild the railway than by risking their heads tor insignificant loot 
from the Amir's foi/lax. The Amir, though generally jealous to a 
degree of anything savouring of interference with his kingdom, 
is a shrewd man and not blind to his own interests | h ■litical or 
commercial. So tar ns bis light, goes, though Lis art-righted 
[■obey in the matter of prohibitive customs duties—is even more 
tlrnn Busaku competition—fast killing such trade with India as 
remains. A railway to K&bul would be as much to his benefit as 
ours.: it would immensely strengthen his position against any 
Russian encroachment and his hold on the tribes most difficult to 
raaua-e. Last year/ while the troubles with Iab/ikKMm were still 
unsettled, the suggestion that an Indian division should be sent to 
JeMlabftd was the Amir's own; it is to India that he evidently 
looks for assistance against all his enemies. Although the motto 
of the Indian Government in dealing with him 3s ueceiarH jfutiiui 
knk, there is no reason why the strongest pressure should not be 
brought to bear upon him to lower his transit duties, and by 
affording more facilities fur corn mimical ion to develop a gently 
extended trade. By foiling to do this his own subjects are" equal 
R,fferfiI9; 3 lilil ™y would, in the form of greatly increased 
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trade r bring to Lis treasury not only considerable additional 
receipts, and enable him to develop ninny of the mechanical 
industries tor which he Jills a taste; but m the event of certain 
by no means improbable contingencies,, the successful defence of 
Lis Cio-O.vns provinces might to a great extent depend on bis 
capital being linked in with the railway system of India. If he 
objects to intrusion into his territories he tuny be encouraged to 
make the line himself beyond the Klmibor, and be left to enjoy the 
pleasure of personal ownership when it is finished. It is <[uite 
possible Ehfttj with a little careful handling, lie might be brought 
to recognise these advantages, or at any rate to accept them as a 
necessity of the situation. Meanwhile nothing should be permitted 
to delay the construction of the portion of the line either through, 
nr turning the Khaibcr, and in having ready a complete scheme foi 
the renmiuder, which events might at any time compel us to carry 
out not merely without the Amir's runseal* but in spite of bis 
opposi lion. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


THE PESHAWUR VALLEY OF THE PAST. 

However interest¬ 
ing the attempt might, 
be, it is, for the pre¬ 
sent purpose, unneces¬ 
sary to go back in any 
detail to the ancient 
history of the Posh a- 
wiir Valley. A valley 
colonized by the first 
Aryan patriarchs, the 
Gandhara of the early 
Hindu, the Pushkala- 
vati of the Vishnu 
Purina; that boasted 
a populous city in 
Alexander’s day, and 
under his successors 
became the centre of 
an important Gneco- 
Bactrian kingdom. 
The Buddhist Prince Siddh&rtha, from Yusifzai. That figures in San- 
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skrit, i .'hi nest, Greek, and Arabic literature; wtta described by 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and Arrian in the firsL and second centuries ; 
whose Buddhist Stupas were famous when the valley was visited 
by Fa-Hian iii the fifth, Bung-yun in the sixth, and Hwcn-thgang 
in the seventh^ was the subject of long notices by the Arab 
geographers, Masaudi, and Abu Rihan in the tenth nnd eleventh, 
and by the Mumbai Barber in the sixteenth. Where the Chon- 
drdviina, ur Lunar race of tradition were succeeded—by bow many 
intermediate stages we do not know—by the people who hold it. 
against Alexander, and whom ho calls Asacaui; where, on the 
nocks, the great Buddhist king Asokn cut hb edicts over 2,000 
years ago, in mystic characters, a puzzle to Hindu, Muharn- 
mad an, and Sikh, not altogether deciphered yet. And where 
dace then successive dynasties have flourished, through a scries 
of Brahmins like Pushpamitra, Grseco-Bactrians like EucrajLides 
or M enand er, Scythians like Kad pluses or Kanerki, Buddhists 
again, and again Hindus, Muhammadans, Sikhs, down to the 
present excellent one of the British Deputy C’onumssioners, 

But Lo arrive at anv cleat idea of the relations of the tribes that 

w 

are now located in the valley, or that wonderful semicircle of hills 
round it, some short notice of their past connection and how they 
got there seems desirable* The first appearance upon the scene of 
the P&tkJas was towards the close of the seventh or beginning of 
tho eighth century, than described ns forcing a Hindu Rljah of 
Lahore to cede to Lb. m the KjohisLau, or hills west of the Indus and 
south of the Kdthul River, in which localities they may probably 
ivpresent, ji p;i_rt of the original stuck of Baogath, Urak^ab Alitdi>-, 
und Shluwaris already noticed. These, most likely aggressive 
Afghans from Ghor, joined with Gakkars from the Suit Range, 
were to hold their lands conditionally on their guarding the 
frontier. The Peshawar Valley and bills beyond were then 
occupied with tribes affiliated with India, Those of Swat are 
credited with sending n contingent to theaamstaatse of the f'hitters 
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H&jputs early in the id nth century ; when Peshawar is bracketed 
with Lain -re and Knngra under one Annnga, nclut-f nf Delhi. But 
the invasions of the Glatznavis, Subaktogio, and Mahmud, not 
merely proved a deathblow to the power of the Hindus in northern 
India; they changed the whole aspect of affairs in the valley. 
After the final defeat of .Jaijul at Naushera in 1001, and Aming 
Pal at Feshiiwur in 1008, Mahmud dealt out summary punishment 
to the tribes who had in any way assisted I be enemy—possibly 
Patlifin, ht] \ probably in few coses M tthammiiiWi—insisted on their 
wholesale conversion to the faith of T alftm and proceeded to hurry 
the country generally. In liin subsequent invasions he made 
Peshawar the place of arms For kts army, which valley and 
surrounding lulls consequently received his special attention in this 
respect. However civilized and populous it may have been before, 
his continuous invasions left it, as Bellew says, a deserted wilderness 
the haunt oi the tiger and rhinoceros, only occasionally visited for 
the sake oi pasture by the shepherd tribes accustomed to rouui 
about the neighbouring countries. ff T!y these it was gradually 
repeopted and cultivated in scattered spots, till, in dine, other 
1 1 diesel eul t i va tors came in and so L Lied over the plain, much as 
ihcy arc- at the present time. The country, however, Las never 
properly recovered its former condition of prosperity. Wretched 
mud hovals stood on the ruins of former towns aud cities, 
Ll]e buildings ol which are still in many places traceable by 
the remains of massive stone walls/' Mahmud slipped Ins dogs 
uf war in the eleventh century, and such was the effects ul 
tiLv Imwe they created, that J^ei]Ihz-]- in the sliteouth recounts 
the pleasure taken by his 1 id lowers In hunting the rhinoceros 
there. 

On,' of the first of these tribes of the fresh settlers was the 
Dalazdk, doubtful Bsttans to start with, and who by intemamuge 
and adoption of many of the customs of the unconverted," 
speedily lost any national characteristics they may have bad. To 
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the Afghjln of to-uay they arc IiirU- better than Kafirs? but while 
Ghaznavi gave place to Ghor, and Ghor to Mughal, the DaluziLks 
seem to have held possession of the entire Valley. Meanwhile two 
important P«t.l itln divisions—the Kbakbai and Ohoria Kind, be 
tailed from two brothers, whilom credited with settling at 
Kandahar—had increased and multiplied, and the Former, accom¬ 
panied by the Usman Kbei and Mndamnmd^ai tribes belonging tu 
other divisions, sought fresh fields, and established themselves al 
Kabul. When Tirnour invaded India in 1 -)1U, the KImkbar had 
acquired considerable importance, and became numerous enough 
to divide into elans called Yusaizals, Gigiams, and TimkilAiiis. At 
Kabul they waxed fat and kicked, and were even then notorious 
for 1 heir turbulence and feuds, and for a preference for their 
neighbour’s cattle. First useful to Ulugh Beg, Timuur’s grandson, 
to establish himself as ruler at Kabul in 147th he eventually found 
them more than he could manage, so took the tiret opportunity to 
entrap and slay some seventy of their head-men, sparing the 
remainder on condition Lbe whole tribe cleared out ot KiibuL 
They did so, and moved on first to Basiiul, JelalAbild* then called 
Arliimpura, and Laghuiilc. Shortly after the \ u&afzai-s Muham- 
madziiis, and Gigiiinis advanced another stage, and came through 
by the Tnrtftra route to the Peshawar plain, and begged from the 
DaiaziUiS permission to occupy lands in the Ihuba. Having thus 
gained a footing, they commenced their old habits <4 cattle -lifting, 
charging their Dulaziik neighbours with the same offence, 
Breaches of faith soon brought about a war; u great battle was 
fought du the Swat River, in which the Tbjnzfiks were routed with 
great slaughter and many fled across the Indus, leaving the 
aggressors to divide the spoil The Gigifiuis took aa their |>ortion 
the fertile, well-wooded Dolba—the 11 land of two waters — 
between the Khbul and Swat Bivens; lo the Miihammadzais. or 
Alubamaudzais, was assigned Hastmtgar, “ the country of the eight 
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cities,' 1 a Atrip about thirteen miles wide, west or the Swftt Elver; 
and to tie Yiisafzais, and their great. offshoot tie Mandours, the 
remainder of the country north of the Kabul River, 011 open plain 
or maim broken with ravines and studded with mounds that 
murk the habitations of bygone peoples. The Usman KJit-ls shortly 
after obtained a place in the hills about the Swjit River; the 
TurhoJanis remaining partly in Laghmito, and partly effecting a 
settlement in Biijmir, misting a chief who, like the ruler of Swftt, 
called lilniself Sultan. The descendants of all five divisions may 
be said to retain pretty much the positions their forbears then 
appropriated in this nummary way. 

Not. very long after, tho Yusufzalg extended their conquest tn 
Swill Advancing to the foot of the hills, they surprised the 
hh^his by a ruse, and obtained possession of ihe lower valley, 

I owards ilie eml of the fifteenth century they added Buneyr and 
Cham Lab, and nbutit the end of the sixteenth separated into two 
gieaL dubious; the first known by the general name YiEsafzai, and 
the second Handanzai after Yusufs nephew—the former finally 
locating themselves mainly in Dir, Swat, Ruueyr, and the Upper 
Indus hills; the latter in the Yusafxai phiu and the valleys 
between Buneyr and the Indus, Roughly speaking, and excepting 
"(n.' little comer, the whole country, both within and without the 
existing border, from tlie Swat River to the Indus, came into the 
possession of one tribe or othe* of the great Yusafial family, and 
escepi among themselves, the name of the superior division still 
covers the whole. The aboriginal SwiUis. urn e a powerful nation, 
that Elphhmtonfl think? extended from the Jhdam tu Jdul&bH 
were forced eastwards over the Indus, win-re they took possession 
of the bit of country adjoining the Hazara Valley, now occupied 
b> theii descendants. Those who remained were either reduced 
to servitude, ur subsequently emigrated under the leadership of a 
famous saint, and the -Swati tribe have now uu connection witli the 
country or the inhabitants of the Swdt Valley. The small corner 
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above ereepted, includes the southern slope of the Mfthabfm 
Mountain in the south-east of the Peahawur Valley and a hit of 
Hazirih ami is the home of the Jadiras or Gaduns, a people quite 
distinct from the TTnsafzLiLs, who had a little, though somewhat 
danhtfu], history to themselves* 

Ey and by, the Ghork Khels, comprising the divisions known 
toi the Mohmands, Khalils, and Dandzals, followed their friends 
from Afghanistan! and took possession of IklsuuI. J ■ hilAbad, and 
Laghmfta j the Mohnnmds beginning to occupy the hills between 
LhlpLira and Peshawar, where they or their kinsmen are still. In 
J504- Barber acquired the sovereignty ol Kabul and Ghazni, and 
in the following year nu extensive frontier tour, coming by 

tho Khaiber Puss to Peshawur, going along the whole Border, 
returning by the SakhiSftrwar Pass and the Bori \ alley to Ghazni. 
At this period the Pathkn settlers are described as pretty well 
established in Laghmfto, Knner r Pcshawtir, bwut, and E L ijuui j 
though some of the original occupants still struggled for independ¬ 
ence under their hereditary' chiuts. During the next twenty-iise 
years the Mughal Burlier undertook many forays—for most of them 
could not he culled anything else—to punish the hill Balkans, or 
to protect Ida own subjects, dispersing the men, carrying off tho 
women and cattle; hut, us a rule, tho tribes were even then lolly 
able to hold their own. Guided by the Dulazaks, he marched 
against Bijcur, carried the fortress of the original Sukati by 
escalade, using the new matchlocks, " which greatly astonished the 
enemy " ; the net result being to extend the j-wer of the Tarklunis. 
Discretion, in the case of tho " troublesome Tusafeais," suggested 
diplomacy ; he forbore an invasion, bur added a AfaW;’* 1 daughter 
to his harem. 

Both his sous— the restless Kami an and the patient Honuiyun 
figure m the history of the valley—the former as a fugitive with 
the Ghana Kinds at. I'asLut ■ 11 the K\mer Eicr-t ; the hitter as follow- 
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uig lam there, nnd hunting him from tribe to tribe, chastising those 
TivIhj sheltered him, but making no particular impression. In fact, 
up sooner had HamAyun gun;, than, about 1354, the three tribes 
of Ghoria Kb el—the Hand hub, Khalils* and Mohtnnnda—entered 
the plain of rest aw ur, drove out the balance of the Ifcdazaiks, and 
established themselves in their existing holdings—the Dnudaois, 
from Millhni Awards between the Adizai branches of the Swat 
and the Bin Ini stream, about as far as Akbcrpura; Ulc Khalils 
from Minimi, southwards along tbe base of the Kbuiber range to 
Peshawur and round eciat to Jalozai; and in the hills about 
Jrlichni Fort, one flan of Mohrounda established themselves, and 
mioLher powerful colony across the E&ra Elver, among the intricate 
valleys and ravines of the extreme south-west corner right up to 
tlu ‘ Aini ^ Hills—a rich, well irrigated, and productive turner, bur 
rmu that hfis probably become most famous in the criminal annals 
“ a sjkx'hlly criminal district The balance of the 1 .laWilts were 
finally driven across tho Indus, ami idi that remains of the tribes 
now are one or two villages on the west, and a few more on the 
cast in Hazara. 

The south-east of Peshawar, from Xaushera to the Indus, by 
Attack round the Akora Hills to KoMt, and the whole south and 
east of the KohiU district, is held by the Kbutmks, one of the finest 
tribes on our whole frontier, hut located almost entirely within, lather 
than across the Border. Their original home was probably the 
non hern slopes of the Suluiniuus, and they also moved gradually 
eastward about the thirteenth century, byBannu and KohAt, until, 
aliouL the dose of the fifteenth, they had divided the most of the 
latter with the Bangash} Ut® again, about the middle of the six¬ 
teenth ; they appeared in the Peshawar Talley—the plain from 
Khuirahud to Naushera being granted to them by Akbar for 
service rendered by Malik Akor, at that time chief of the whole 
tribe. They made further progress under Ahbars immediate 
successors, have encroached from time to time somewhat on their 
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Muhmand, Khalil, and Mamlanr ufdgbboure, and under a less 
settled Government would probably soon csteml still further int>> 
the valley. In the case of many of these tribes history not merely 
repeats itself, it becomes monotonous. The Khattaks, tike the 
rL j st r increased, and have since divided into two divisions ; the 
lirsr making their bead-quartera at Akom on the Kabul River, the 
other at Ten in south-west KpMt 

Excluding the Khattuks, the settlement of the Oborin Kinds 
may loe said to have \radically completed the location of the tribes 
that fringe Lhe PeshaWttr border. Though there have been minor 
changes, inodifkatioBS, and developments, no subsequent immigra¬ 
tion seems to have taken place. And, though during the last 
three centuries they figure in history more frequently than those 
along other parte of our Border, their position relative to the 
ruling powers within it has not changed very much. Their sub- 
j 11 gut ion was determined ou by Aklmr, but bis control was at Itcst 
never more than partial. He lost one famous general—Bir Bal 
who was killed by the Yusafrtiis, and his force cut up. Even dis¬ 
tinguished leaders like Todar Hal and lkya MAn Sing had to 
content themselves by hiking up positions in the valley owl keep¬ 
ing the tribes out of it, Under succeeding Mughala they were 
still more independent, and after some years fit struggle, AmcntigEobc 
is found agreeing L" terms that were all In favour of the Pathans. 
The earlier Durrani a brought them more under control, and, by 
in ter-marriages, into occasional allian ces; yet the bold nf Kabul 
has siuce been less than nominal. With the beginning of this 
century came the Sikhs, who under Runjeet Sing reduced the 
val ley to sobjection, an 1 1 the surrounding hills t() abed ience. Wb ore 
previous rulers employed whips, the Sikhs substituted scorpions. 
They employed nut. merely the " onty remedy the 1 at bun under” 

atariiIs,—force,—but tbeur force was brutal. When a rv.sisit.iug 

village or tribe fell into their III rids, their measures were as severe, 
and their cruelty as indiscriminate, as the Russians are credited 
with dealing out to the unfortunate Turkomans. There Is probably 
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t i■ > name more hated by the Pathiin than TTari Sing, who lives in 
their memories as their most tyrannical oppressor, yet withal 
admired for bis bravery and skill. His name is the bogie by which 
Fa than mothers frighten unruly children ; and old grov-beards nr• - 
described ns " loving to point out hills over which they were chased 
like sheep by the lien/’ But in spise of all the harrying, the fines, 
and the punishment, the tribes have maintained their own local 
institutions, their customs, their freedom, and their position in the 
hills ; and they have probably suffered far less from all the Invasions 
put together, than from their own petty wars, and their own hitter 
anil unceasing feuds, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE iMgffTAWlTR FATE AN OF THE r RESENT. 



PcsKaWur AflilW and Cktilmthi. 


Thehe fire In many 
ways, wide differences 
between the various 
tribes and divisions of 
Border Path,'ins, even 
at present, located 
round the Peatiawor 
Talley, and it is jn.-r- 
hups dangerous to at' 
t empt getierali anti ons 
that cannot apply to 
ail Still, however 
much they may differ 
In detail, there is a 
decided family like- 
ness; and before pass 
lug to notice rival 
bouses, it may be 
worth while to con¬ 
sider a few leading 
characteristics* com¬ 
mon to all these East 
ern Gapnlcts and 
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Montagues*, The manner in which the tribes established themselves 
round the valley has been examined ; from the time they did so, in 
spite of the troubles that have swept over them, they cannot bo 
said to have been subject to any man. For some centuries at least 
they have acknowledged no law outside the custom of their tribe, 
and in the rugged fastnesses of the frontier ranges, have led a 
wild, free, active, albeit lawless, life, and acquired a spirit of in¬ 
dependence rare in India, and not common in any oriental country. 
The style of the tribesman is a little alter the manner of Rob Roy. 
*' My foot is on my native heath,’’ and ** Am I not a Pathan ? " 
Even when he leaves his native heath behind, he takes his manner 
with him. He will come down, a stalwart manly-looking ruffian, 
with frank and open manners, rather Jewish features, long hair 
plentifully oiled, under a high turban, with a loose tunic, blue for 
choice — the better to hide the dirt —worn very long — he wears his 
clothes very long in both senses—baggy drawers, a lungi or sash 
across his shoulders, glass sandals, a sheepskin coat -with the hair 
inside, thickly populated, a long heavy knife, and a rifle, if he is 
allowed to carry cither. He is certain to be filthy, and he may bo 
ragged, but he will saunter into a Viceregal durbar as proud as 
Lucifer, and with an air of unconcern a diplomatist might envy. Not 
in the least like any other Indian subject, he is not always subordi¬ 
nate, even to his own chief! At best the chief is but an equal 
perhnps a delegate, for tribal purposes, with a little brief authority, 
but in no other respects superior to the humblest radical of them 
all. This inordinate pride is one of his marked characteristics, and 
the 11 Am I not a Patliun ? embodies all he is most proud of. He 
will glory iu robbery, is rather vaiu of a successfully conducted 
murder, will admit being avaricious, not deny being faithless, dis¬ 
trustful, envious, resentful, and vindictive; or be will boast 
perpetually of liis descent, powers in amis, or independence; but 
the being a Pathun more than covers all the one and caps all the 
other. 
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To lionour, in the Western sense, he does not attach much 
importance, bat he has a code of his own which he strictly observes, 
and refers to proudly, under the name of Nung-i-PuThtdna. This 
code imposes upon him the necessity of recognizing the right of 
asylum, even in the case of his bitterest foe who comes as a sup¬ 
pliant ; the necessity for revenge by retaliation, an eye for an eye. 
a tooth for a tooth, or a life for a life; and, almost the most 
obligatory of nil, open-handed hospitality to all who may demand 
it. There are differences of opinion as to the genuineness of this 
hospitality. There is often not much to give, the little may be of 
a simple kind, and sometimes given to avoid the ridicule and scorn 
attaching to the suspicion of being considered a miser, a name of 
infinite scorn. But those who know the tribesman best, most 
readily credit him with the virtue of good fellowship, and of 
sociability among his own people. Festive gatherings are frequent, 
the men—for the women have their separate opportunities for 
bits of scandal—delight to meet at the shrine of a saint, or the 
village guest-house, make a noise and be happy; while a tribal 
Malik will entertain as recklessly as the old-fashioned Irish land¬ 
lord, or the Bengal planter, and will get deeply into debt to do it. 
Nevertheless the over-zealous traveller would do well to bear in 
mind the Abbot’s maxim—■*' I Vko suppa with the Ltvilh should 
have a long spoonc.” 

Bracketed with hospitality, the Tathan puts courage as the 
first of virtues; the two have often to do duty for all the others 
He is undoubtedly brave to rashness, sets no value upon life, either 
his own or any one elses. Trained from youth to feats of strength, 
endowed with wonderful powere of endurance, he commands the 
admiration of most Englishmen. There is a sort of charm about 
the better sort, that inclines many people to forget his treacherous 
nature, and even his "vice is sometimes by action dignified.” 
Equally certain is it his courage is too often of a coarse and brutal 
kind. He will meet his enemy, and kill him or he killed, without 
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flinching, but hi-: prefers to shoot him from behind, or stab him 
while asleep, and will not meet him on equal terms, if it is |30S3ibJe 
to take him at a disadvantage. Moreover, though said to be bom 
for war, he is notoriously impulsive, and best in attack, If that 
fails he is easily disheartened and difficult to bring up again. He 
will fight splendidly in his own hills, though a ilnnt a thick upsets 
him, an l a suspicion of being cut off causes a precipitate retreat. 


PeaJia^yr C<MjVJng Howl an si " Lnn£ BpmMfci." 


He is pretUtory to the last degret. There is not much need to 
disoiminate between tribes here, and it is no Libel to say that 
pillage and theft are to many the business of life. The mother’s 
prayer h that her sun may grow up a successful thief; not perhaps 
so shocking as it seems, for it is only another form of petition for 
daily bread* Anutlier .story from the nursery, is of a child who 
stabbed Lis tutor, the latter being implore ! not to mind it, as it 
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F ® 8 Lllc P** child's finrt attempt; a parable which suggests Punch's 
picture oi the Sheffielder on Iris kneea, the bull pup pinning his 
cheek, nnd the child encouraging his Either to * f bi.Je it" if he can, as 
it would be die making of the pup, A successful use of the knife is 
part of a liberal Pathan education, " Give or I take,” with a knife 
at the victim^ throat, is a comparatively modest request. " Your 
money or your life* is the formula of tlie highwayman iq the 
Weatj the Pat ban will take the Lift first, and the plundered who 
is let off With the loss of his purse only, may consider himself 
extremely lucky. 

FI is superstition is unlimited—the women, worse than die men. 
The Mullahs, the Pits, the disdplea, the vagabond "seekers after 
wisdom,” are to him all so many St, Peters, who hold the keys of 
heaven, and any jargon that sounds like an Arabic verse ia 
- a tin ] tij Jy .non- terrible than the whistle of an eur-my's bullet; the 
' air drawn doggers have fur him mans terrors than the assassin's 
knife. He has the limitst belief in miracles, charms, and omens; 
will never piss a fihrinc without stopping- to salaam; can hardlv 
say a sefftenee without au <L Tush alia," or cut a throat without a 
prayer, but ho will not. allow the creed of the Prophet, or the 
ordinances of his religion to stand in the way of his business, his 
desires, or his pasrions. 11 At one moment a saint and the next a 
devil is a common proverb about hintL Hi- is not a believer in 
woman s rights. As often as nut ho purchases his wife, or empje vs 
an agent to select her; but once acquired, she is so much property 
in which Ids honour is invested, and be becomes more bus pi cions 
°f her than of anything eke. To see her speak to a at ranger man 
sets him alight, and ia sufficient ground for mistrust; a chance 
gossip might probably cost her life, and be ample grounds far a 
feud against the man. 1 herc-tore, elopements are common, every 
young blood is bound to establish his reputation by an intrigue, 
and rumour credits the wives with exceptional willingness to risk 
having their throats cat 
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There is no doubt the Patbiu Ls extremely avaricious and 
grasping, trad gold, the saint-seducing gold, weighs—as does it not 
elsewhere '?■—heavy in the scale against patriotism, honour, fidelity 
or friendship] bul he bus sometimes lieen condemned in what 
appear too sweeping terms; the whole being sampled by the 
worst* The worst ig, however, undoubtedly very bad indeed. IF 
he is to be tested by the standard of a Fq&hnwur judge, or official 
who has mainly to do with the criminal classes, ii would be almost 
impossible to paint bis picture in colours dark enough. The story 
of "crime on the Feshawur Frontier * has been told in a recent 
work h\ a distinguished officer of wide experience. An appalling 
record of five years’ experience ns a Border Commissioner and 
Judge, Mr. El suite speaks of it as a greater mental strain than ah 
the rest of a long Indian sendee together, u ('rime/' be says, 11 of the 
worst conceivable kind i - a matter of almost daily occurrence ; 
murder in all its phases, unblushing assassination in brood day¬ 
light, before a crowd of witnesses ; the carefully planned secret 
murder of the sleeping victim at dead of night, murder by robbers, 
by rioters, by poisoners, by boys, and by women sword in hand. 
Blood always crying for blood, revenge looked on as a virtue, the 
heritage of retribution passed oll. as a solemn duty from father to 
son." Murder, as a business—and it is perhaps hardly more dif¬ 
ficult to find meu who, for a consideration, will carry it out, in any 
of the above forma, than to obtain a. porter to carry a parcel. The 
Pesbawur District is approximately about a thirty-second port of 
the Punjab; but it accounts for about a third of the minders of 
the whole; the police report one in every 4,50(1 of the entire 
population* or in every 3,000 Fntblns as murdered annually. The 
necessity for revenging feuds, wrongs at the bands of the seducer, 
jealousies in regard to women and girls, and a till more, of hoys, 
the objects of unnatural lust, account for much of tlie bloodshed, 
" lL would seeing says Mr. Elsmic, "that the spirit of murder is 
latent in the heart of nearly every man in the valley,” There is 
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almost a worse: feature. Public opinion is mostly in favour of 
screening the murderer. The discovery of the offender is almost 
impossible, if the influential men ilo not wish it, &ud Ihey seldom 
do, while wilfully false accusations against Innocent persons, 
supports! by fabricated evidence of the most astounding and 
circumstantial character, :ire often concocted to divert suspicion 
from the real criminals, or wreak vengeance upon old enemies. 
Justice i.s almost as much baffled by false accusations established 
in this way, us by the difficulties In bringing borne real crime. In 
most villages it is almost impossible to do so with any certainty At 
nil, and <l it is but seldom the police have been able to bring 
offenders to justice/' Special regulations have been found 
necessary, frontier officers invested with summary powers, and 
recently, tribal councils empowered to deal with some of their own 
crime, which, in a rough way, they are often capable of doing 
effectually* 

It is unnecessary to refer further to the records of mine. Grant 
that it is equal or more degraded than the Newgate Calendar— 
ao probably are the dark stories of other Oriental countries. Or 
that the city of Peshawar may rival Constantinople or Port Said; 
as startling chronicles come occasionally from the West, and few 
cit ies or peoples could afford to be judged by their police reports. 
It may also lie urged tlmt the position of the valley encourages a 
great immigration of lawless spirits, in addition to its own in¬ 
digenous scoundrels, Outlaws who have made life too hot in 
their own country, and find .British protection convenient, and 
where at the same time, temptation offered to adventurous 
criminals of all kinds,in the form of a certain asylum when needed, 
with tribes nil round who will have to give it, no matter how red- 
handed the seeker comes. It is, however, improbable that the 
average tribesman beyond the Border is any better or worse 
than his brothers or cousins within it, and it may fairly be hoped 
that both have, as a people, many more good points than they are 
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likely to have developed by examination of the class that mainly 
come into oar courts. 

It Is more true of this Border Pa than than of must men, that he 
lives iu a state of wax hy oat lire. Life for him has no charms 
without it; his surroundings during all these centuries lLave made 
it n necessity of his existence ; his hand has been literally ngainst 
every rnau ; he is seen at [its best when raiding ar plundering. 
Trained from his youth to add to tho narrow resources nf his hare 
hill sides, by the plunder of the tnore fertile valleys and plains, 
nothing will prevent him doing so, but the knowledge that his 
neighbours are too strung for him, or too much nn the alert. 
X:l■ n [-ill v hi- hates all government which introduces law and order, 
or binds him over to keep the peace with Iris neighbour. He looks 
upon snack restrictions a? an interference with his most sacred 
rights, rhe depriving him of legitimate pillage, and the best part 
of hi* revenues. For years the plains of Hitstnagar and Yueafzai 
were the hunting grounds of bands from Swat, who chased the 
Hindu trader, and put him to ransom. Their mountain fastnesses 
the rendezvous for any one hostile to our Government* They are 
so still For a, long time the Mohmands sire recorded (& averaging 
twenty-five formidable raids a year, to try and force the British to 
buy off depredations, by paying blackmail. It was mainly suspicion 
and dislike to rhe Swat caual project that brought dawn the Tit man 
Khels one night, to knock the tents over the sleeping coolies, catch 
them like birds in a net, and hack them to pieces through the 
canvas. Tho recent construction of a border police tower on. the 
high road to Kohiit was a grievous wrung in the eyes of the Aka 
like Is, because it would stop their ancient right to highway 
robbery along that length, and they did their best to prevent it, 
by carrying off the masons. But just as the extension of civiliza¬ 
tion is closing the happy hunting grounds of the red man in the 
W lid West, so the enforcing of law and order up to rhe very edge 
of the Border hills, while it brings substantial benefit to the people 
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within tliat border, has possibly made life harder for the tribes 
Ve^Ond it; has indirectly increased the JBeshnwur criminal list. 
Gradnally being deprived of all opportunities of war, the Bonier 
Patbftn, may* like Othello, complain that his occupation is gout] 
Whether be H likely to bo, or is, satisfied with the altered condition 
of things, and whether it would not be worth while to find him 
some congenial occupation, is a problem well worthy of 
considered ion. 


CHAPTER XXVTT, 


FITZHAKDV S MUXBilRYH—A DOMESTIC HO H D F.H Kit. 

PERHAPS it is as well to disarm suspicion* and, like Bottom, to 
start by disclaiming any attempt to affright the gentle reader* In 
spite eE ’.he title, nothing is going to happen to Fiuhardy; and Ids 
faithful Fathin henchman,known to all familiars as"the Murderer," 
would have waited behind any readers chair ng homulesaly, and al¬ 
most as well, as a London footman; and, lion as ho undoubtedly 
was, have roared you * J as 'twcre any nightingale / 11 He had a 
salute for all ids master's guests, inquired in the best Pashtu if 
they were well, strong and in good case; and, as they departed, 
cj mtn ended them to be in God’s care. Unfortunately he Lad 
come to the regiment originally with the brand of Cain upon him. 
ik hne, tall, clean-limbed, weii-set-up, tough old Yusafzai Pathan, 
from the ILmizai country up by the Swiit River, with a straight 
nos-.-;, drurk hair, and a complexion almost fair. His manner was 
frank enough, and he made no secret of his reason for enlisting. 
An unavoidable business engagement had compelled him to kill a 
collide of bis countrymen, whose clansmen waited for him, and 
nri'le return to his paternal bills impossible. He had, therefore, 
taken the Queen a rupee, and, with a heart as light as bis name, 
Khushhai 1 Khun tell to soldiering in a native regiment. 
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As chance fell out, be became attacked to Fitshardy aa orderly, 
ami the two saw much service in different parts of the country, in¬ 
cluding an occasional brash with hi sown people along the Border, but 
he never developed any further sign of abnormal bloodthirstiness, 
save on one occasion when the old Adam rnmc out. Like a good 
many other soldier officers, Fita, as the regiment called him, did 
not suffer from a superfluity of do liars, ami was occasionally de¬ 
spondent about ways and means; a circumstance that did not 
esciijR? Lhe notice of IlIs faithful orderly, who one day asked if there 
was nothing the Sahib could think of by way of mvndmg matters. 
Mad the St.ik&b no expectations from his family, no pne likely ’to 
give him any money ? The Sahib could think of no one but an 
old aunt who might leave him her money when she died—:i 
prospect, however, that seemed very distant. Khnshhal looked 
carefully round to see that the coast was clear, shut all the doors, 
and, with a gleam in his eye, and his hund searching lor a knife, 
whispered, 11 Sahib, I'd go home air I kill her. They may perhaps 
catch and hang me, hut any how you will ho sure of the money/' 
The offer was perfectly genuine, and the Murderer was greatly 
disappointed to find his officer Lad so little spirit of enterprise as 
to decline it. 

Bv and bv, finances improved. Pita got a civil appointment 
and blossomed into a .District officer—a reason quite sufficient to 
induce Khnshhal to iJ cut kb name” also, and join the new concern 
as general manager of Fitz'a bungalow at I'indabad, and every 
thing pertaining to it. A master stroke that marked a tide in 
Khushhnl's affairs, arid led him on to fortune and to fame. He 
took absolute possession of all domestic affairs, regulated Fit/a 
household, engaged his servants, managed his camp, and eventually 
did it so completely, that his fame passed into a proverb, aa 
“ Fits/s Murderer.” To S|>eak of the Murderers Fitz, would perhaps 
Lave more accurately described their relationship. The great 
feature of the management was baaed on the very equitable law 
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of contracts. The Murderer contracted for everything. He hnd a 
monthly contract for the supply of matches, for blacking, for lamp 
oil, for tooth picks. However, all was on a sliding scale. 
When Fitz was a captain, matches cost him eight annas a month ; 
it was inconsistent with his dignity as major to use less than 
twelve annas a month, while the Mnrderer held no lieutenant- 
colonel could light his pipe effectually for less than one rupee a 
month. His ponies were fed and groomed by coutract. His tents 
were carried in the same way. H be was not clothed, he was at 
least mended by contract; the Murderer tying up little holes in 
his stockings with bits of string on regular monthly terms. He 
was fed, ami at times almost, well fed, by contract ; but the ar¬ 
rangements were conducted on the most thorongh-going Path&n 
principles. iSometimes they ran rather long in the direction of 
tough salt beef; at others the supplies were on an almost ex¬ 
travagant scale, and Knshhal stood by urging master to try “just 
one more slice" of a particularly succulent joint. This chance, 
unduly neglected, the menu would revert to salt beef once more. 
The story of the Great Beef Contract was almost as famous in 
Pindabftd as Mark Twain's. A long course of salt beef in various 
disguises, through a scries of deadly hut days, induced a re¬ 
monstrance even from Fitz, and resulted in a day or two’s respite 
and change to elderly chickens; but all too soon there followed 
more instalments of junk. Fitz had to explain that the flesh of 
the cow had become altogether hateful to him. “ Sahib coine 
here. Look at these casks!” said the Murderer, pointing to a 
corner of the verandah, u I have bought a whole cow, which has 
been salted, ami wdiich has to be eaten. What can 1 do ? ’’ Ob¬ 
viously there was nothing for Fitz but to work steadily through, 
hoping for better times when the contract was next revised. 

Of course Fitz never married. That could not have been brought 
within the four corners of any contract. But the Murderer came in 
radiant one day, having bought a girl, a bargain, for twenty-five 
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rupees. His matrimonial bliss, however, was of short duration. 
There was a row one day; ti sound of great wading. The email 
wife had been caught talking to the gardener, and was being 
corrected. Fortunately the flirtation was in British territory 
or . . . .lie sold the little baggage next day, and made, ns the old 
ruffian informed Fitss, sixteen rupees on the transaction. 

Occasionally, it occurred to Fittf, that the grim Path Jin heathen 
might like some leave, and the suggestion was put to him iu 
various forms. But no, it was not convenient to go home, and 
Khushlial was not like some grumblers. Ho knew a good place 
when be had one, and was not going to desert so kind a muster, 
Finall y, Fttz went on furlough himself, and took long leave, having 
gome sort of lingering idea, that perhaps this old man of the sea 
might ho induced to visit his mountain home, where penul venture 
IjEs friends might persuade him to stop. If there is persuasion in 
an Enfield bullet-, at a Pat ban knife, they probably would. Fitz 
had a two years' holiday with no .salt beef and submitted to 
buying his matches casually at the street comers j buf oventually 
the time came round when ho had to return. The first rnau to 
meet hi m when be 1 an ded , was K hushh al K.I tun. T1 1 e sin uistl t uL I 
Murderer had came to Borntmy, and he had brought a Avfcmr 1 for 
the Snhio, because, he said, he had learnt in India, that it is never 
good to come empty handed into the presence of a superior. At 
Watsons Hotel he spread out the presents for Fitz; a second-hand 
Continental Bradshaw, which he thought the Sahib might, find 
pleasant reading, and a thing like a fiddle-stick or plectrum, made 
out of the wood that grow on Adrim Khan's grave, which ns every 
Yusafzai knows, will enable any one to play perfectly on the fiddle, 
though he did not say Fitzs performance on the instrument whs 
not perfect. The third gift was a remarkably mongrel pup, for the 
keep of which he proposed to enter into a contract at once; and 
the fourth was an old Letts's Diary, which he felt sure the S&Iuj' 
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would find useful to keep his accounts in. AVitL these he wished 
the Sahib, Salani-a-faifam. Ma khware ye. u Hay evil not come 
nigh him/’ 

They had many an adventure and many a contract after that. 
Fits and his old llurderar; and Lhe latter was perfectly deaf Lu all 
suggestions that involved any break np of the arrangements. Fitz 
oneo went so fur as to offer to pension liim. *' SohO./” he suid T " if 
1 hud not left my regiment to take yoor service, I should now have 
keen Suladar Major, You know I cannot go buck to RanizaL 
Why should I take pension while I can work on full pay and 
allowances ? You am a good Master, Sahib, nod I'll never leave 
you. Never” 



CHAPTER XXY1IL 


PATH An wives. 

Reform Max G'Rdl undertook to educate them, our Gallic 
neighbours affected to suppose that John Bull bought and sold his 
womnntuid in the market of Smithfieid. Just fo must Border 
FatbAna purchase their wives, Not that the practice is universal; 
the Path an sometimes apands his money on feiLSta, ornaments for 
the bride, and fees to 11 go-betweens” or there is an exchange of 
presents, a sort of Eastern marriage settlement, and entertainments 
to satisfy the guardians as to Lis position, and that the bride is not 
going to absolute poverty. Some, in fact, like the ShkAnh on the 
Dera Ismail EMn border, go so far as to give a dowry; but m a 
great many cases, and with most tribes, wives are literally bought 
and sold, exactly as so many cattle; quotations varying according 
to the circumstances of the purchaser and the youth and beauty of 
the purchased. 

In England, according to the same excellent French authority, 
elopements are common. “ A young girl goes ont one line morn¬ 
ing to post a letter, and on her return informs her parents she is 
married." In Scotland it is an easier business still. " It is suffi¬ 
cient for the young people to say, ‘ I take you for my wife; I accept 
you for my husbandand the thing is done.” The Pathan, on 
the other hand, though he takes care to make it very easy to get 
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out of the toils of matrimony, has a process for getting into them 
elaborate enough to furnish matter for another volume by the 
gifted author of Lts FilUs tU John Bull. 

The most Arcadian are the Waziris. For instance, when the 
Waziri youth wants a wife he gets some respectable old clansman 
to consult the girl's parents. If to them the connection seems 
desirable, they reply, "Bring us the Ain**—about GO or 100 
rupees. The admirer then deputes his father with his friends, 
who, taking with them a sheep or two for a feast, repair to the 
girl’s house and pay up the stipulated amount over the roast 
mutton, a trifling sum being returned as luck-penny. The couple 
are then held to be engaged, and whenever Corydon goes to visit 
his Phyllis, he takes with him the wherewithal for the savoury 
dishes, which possibly Phyllis dresses, and Thyrsis, Damon and 
company cat He is then expected to put two or three rupees 
into the dish, and the father, in retnm, to make him a small 
present—a scarf, a pair of shoes, or a cheap ring. The custom, 
with a fine touch of humour, is called “ Binding the ass.” When 
the wedding day arrives, the bridegroom’s friends, men and women, 
go to the bride’s village, and provide a feast, to which all parties 
are invited. Towards evening, the bridegroom’s party arrives; and 
after a feigned attack on the village with sticks and stones, join in 
the rejoicings, which last all night No sort of sleeping accom¬ 
modation is thought of; “ the hearth, with oily brands of pine 
an abundant fire, blackening the door-posts with perpetual soot," 
uud even in winter they reck no more of the cold than did the 
Shepherds of Virgil. Next morning the bride is carried off 
mounted on an ox or an ass, the bridegroom remaining behind for 
a day or two, to console her parents for their loss. After a fort¬ 
night’s honeymoon she visits them, to take back the presents given 
by her family, which the bridegroom usually divides among his 
party. It is doubtful if the privileges of leap-year are understood 
in Waziri land, but occasionally the woman chooses, and she makes 
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known her fancy by sending the village drummer to pin a hand¬ 
kerchief on the favoured oue’s cap with a hairpin. The drummer 
watches his opportunity and does this in a public place, when the 
swain has to marry the lady if he can pay her price to the father. 

In Yusnfzai, Coelebs to a great extent employs a professional go- 
between to arrange his matrimonial affairs. The preliminary 
negotiations over, ho and his confidential agent settle the matter 
of presents with papa, and quaff a cup of can saerd together as a 
pledge of good faith. The engagement is then given out, and the 
hopeful Benedick may visit the family as often as he likes, taking 
presents each time for his fiancee, though he never sees her. That 
privilege ‘does not indeed become his till the marriage ceremonies 
arc over and the bride has been conducted to her new home by the 
u best-maQ ” and his party, the bridesmaids being left to comfort 
the old people—an improvement on the Waziri arrangement. 
Even then Benedick has to entertain his guests for three days and 
two nights before he unveils his bride and sees her face for the 
first time. Such is the theory at any rate. Both look for wedding 
presents from their friends, on very much the same understanding 
as prevails about such matters in the West; only, not to return 
the compliment to friends under similar circumstances, would in 
Yusnfzai probably lead to a serious feud. The bridegroom has to 
stand the “ shot ” on both sides, and the cost is sometimes heavy 
A cheap marriage with a maid would probably run to Rs. 100, 
an average one probably Rs. 250, while a rich Yusafxai might have 
to spend several thousands to marry himself respectably. A single 
regular one is, therefore, as much as most can afford, and quite 
apart from the adage about M two women together making cold 
weather” for which there is an excellent if slightly broad Pushtu 
equivalent A Khan must be well off who can afford to run to 
the full Muhammadan limit of four. 

In many parts: of the country there is naturally much less re¬ 
straint Women who in towns or large gatherings would not 
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venture out unless covered from bead to foot in the burlxi, a sort 
of large white cotton blouse with a little network in front of rLe 
hood that covers the head, nod a pair of large ungainly white 
cotton boots* or rather leg coverings, go about in their own camps 
and villages unveiled* and bar.:-legged, with no other restraint, 
than the general opinion that i f is indecorous to be siren associating 
with men. Intercourse between the sexes is therefore much more 
free, and matches are made up hx mutual attraction, urn] the pre¬ 
liminary negotiations arc at the best of the most nominal kind. 
This however does not exempt the lover from paying same price to 
the girl s parents. To elope wirl j a girl is by ninny clans considered 
an outrage equal to murder* and to be punished with the same 
inercile.^ncss. 

Among most Border Pallium;, or attiong the AJghstn people 
generally, the ceremonies do notvary materially. Some times the 
bridegroom has to stand treat to the lady's Family, sometimes to the 
tribid Jirgak or Council, sometimes to the village. The ' J hoapfoibh 
Puthiin " does nut like to throw away a chance of'dining out at 
any one else 3 expense ; hut among the majority the transaction is 
essentially a bud ness one* and in addition to all the feasting, a .41110 
has to bo paid down as purchase-money. Even , tribes who look 
ori all business as vulgar are not above trade in wives. The 60 
rupocst A ?.j' of the Vi ariri is probably Its. 100 with the adjoining 
G hilavi . Rs. 30 to 100 is the quotation fur Bannu; it is about the 
same among the Khattake, it l rises on the Koh&t border to Rs, 
100 or 200 j in Miranzai* brides an.- still more expensive,, the tariff 
ranging from Rs. 200 to 5<Uh Along the- Kolilfe, and part of the 
Peshawar Border, the trade in women ia notorious. A hard work- 
ing, useful Afriili wile dm, according to Tucker, easily be procured 
for hs. 1.50 to 2oG. One remarkable; for beauty tvlU run tD a fancy 
pric. Rs. 1,0‘^f, or even more. ,J The ordinary hill woman,” he 
roes on m sny, " has little in the way of goad looks to recommend 
On the other Land site works like a donkey* cuts grass and 
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wood, carries water, is accustomed to poor living, and does twice as 
much as the more delicately nurtured woman of the valley.’' 

Not only do the Trans-Border tribes sell their own relations, 
but the trade in wives brought from Swflt, Bajaur, and other valleys 
—sometimes stolen, sometimes purchased—was, a few years ago, 
brought to tbe official notice of Government On the Indian side the 
Border measnres were taken to check it. The stolen women were 
taken from their purchasers and sent home again,—possibly to be 
made away with on their return by their dishonoured relatives. 
But the market is reputed still w’cll-stockcd with those sold, or for 
sale by their relatives, and the instances that come before the 
District Officer are many. To take one of Tucker’s, a sketch of 
the life of a Trans-Border woman is more than enough to point a 
moral. Born a Ningrahari on the slopes of the Safed Koh, her 
parents died when she was young, and her relatives sold her in 
marriage to a Zakha Khel Afridi, who was afterwards killed fight¬ 
ing against us in the Khaiber. Her father-in-law at once sold her 
with her little daughter to a Bazoti Ornkzni for Rs. 100. He beat 
her so badly she ran away in a month or two, leaving her little 
daughter, and reached the Maui Khel country in Tirah, where she 
stopped three months, and was sold for Rs. 120 to a Bar Mu¬ 
hammad Khel Orakzai, residing in British territory, with whom 
she lived happily for three years, until the Bazoti found out where 
she was and came to claim her. The Bar Muhammad paid the 
claimant back his Rs. 100, and the case was settled—a fair sample 
of the possibilities fate may have in store for tbe “ widowed wife 
and wedded maid” on the Border. 

The effect of all this is, that though the woman may be well 
treated—and, of course, according to the standard she has been 
brought up to, she is more often than not well treated—she is 
mainly looked on as property. Maid, widow’, or divorcee, she 
cannot marry without the consent of her male relations. The 
husband can divorce his wife without assigning any reason. The 
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wife, even with the best of grounds, would have small chance of 
obtaining a divorce, were she rash enough to sue for it. Theo¬ 
retically, the Pathau knife would Hash to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult, though certainly not from the 
chivalrous feeling imagined by Burke. Actually, the purchased 
article is treated in the most casual manner. So long as the 
owner is satisfied, and she looks well enough, or works hard 
enough, he keeps her. If she fails to please, or falls out with the 
mother-in-law, or the sisters, cousins and aunts, or the times grow 
hard, he sells her with the other live-stock. That female dis¬ 
honour can only be washed out in blood, is another theory; and 
adulteiy is supposed always to demand the blood of both the 
respondent and the co-respondent Occasionally, indeed, the 
Pathftn is young and ardent enough to prefer vengeance. Oflener 
he is sufficiently cautious to reflect that the market value of the 
erring one represents to him a considerable sum in rupees, and 
who so likely as the lover to make a liberal bid ? So be foregoes 
the blood, and comes to terms with the co-respondent. So common 
is adultery with some tribes, the Southern Khattaks for instance 
that it is almost a rule for a woman to elope once. She is sold in 
the first instauce to a selected husband, with whom she has to live 
till she meets the man she fancies, or who will run off with her. 
And so common is the subsequent money arrangement that the 
Patln\n has invented a special and most expressive word for it— 
“ sharmuna," which might be freely translated “ blush-money.' 
A son gets blush-money if his mother re-marries ; a man seducing 
a widow or spinster, has, marriage or no marriage, to pay blush- 
money to her male next of kin; and a surprising number of 
husbands pocket their wrongs on the same terms. To draw on 
Tucker for one more specimen case—an atrocious one enough. 
An Afridi policeman was charged with adultery with a Trans- 
Border woman. Her relations killed her, and a claim for Rs. 300 
blush-money lay against him. His relations, therefore, bought a 
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poor Hindustani woman for Rs. 40, took her to their village and 
pretended she was married to one of themselves and had gone 
away with one of the opposite party. They then killed her and 
set up a counter-claim for blush-money; the two claims being 
held to cancel each other. 

This is perhaps an extreme instance of the treatment of women, 
but there is no doubt thut the wife-soiling, the theory that the sex 
generally are only fit for playthings or slaves, and certain other 
Puthfm vices combine to place them in a position extremely low 
and degraded. At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
the worst cases are those which come most often to notice, and the 
average of Patliun wives are married in their own villages, live 
among their own people; and it may be hoped tlint the current ol 
their domestic joys glides just as smoothly as in other |«irts of 
the world. 







CHAPTER XXIX. 

TTIE MOHMANDS. 

By comparison it is pleasant to turn from the Pathun of the 
Peshawur Bonier to his surroundings. If his country is not 
altogether “ divine" it is by no means without its charms. To 
leave the court and bazaar—the atmosphere of murder nud evil 
reputation—and go up to the top of the Gor hhfttn, the old 
caravanserai that tradition places on the side of Kanishka's great 
Vihara, where esoteric Buddhist monks instructed in the H Lesser 
Vehicle." The holy place of the Hindu joffi 1 converted into the 
residence of Afghan refugees, and from the top of which there is a 
view of the whole of that great picturesque amphitheatre, from the 
stony slopes of the Kh’attak range, by the banks and the marshes of 
the Kabul ami Swat rivers, the glens of Yusafzai, to the black peaks 
of Hazara, with the snows of the Hindu-Kush and the Sufed Koh for 
a background. Aud it is tempting to dwell longer on the beauty 
of the valley itself, with its luxuriant fields aud innumerable water¬ 
courses ; its villages anti hamlets half hid among mulberries and 
pomegranates, poplars, and willows; its orehartls aud gardens—for 
there are roses at the Bara as fine as by Beuderaeer’s stream. A 
scene which from this point of %iew, might almost as easily pass 
for the “ haunts of ancient peace," as one of continuous feuds. 
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But the scenery of the Peshawur Valley has been so often painted 
in glowing terms by enthusiastic artists; the halt within the 
Border has here been already somewhat too long; and it is 
necessary to pass to the people beyond it. 

Crossing the Doaba, to the bare stony irregular hills that rise 
ahnost,abrupLly from the plain on the north-west between the Kabul 
and Swat Rivers, is the country of the independent Mohmands: 
a tribe both numerous and important, and the only one on 
our immediate border that professes eveu a nominal allegiance 
to the Afghan Ainir. These low, bare hills, the last outworks of 
the Hindu-Kush, rise until they reach the higher ranges which 
separate the Mohmands from Bajaur and the Utman Khels on the 
north, and the Kuner Valley, which forms the western boundary. 
The little bit of Mullagori country and tbe Khaiber route to 
Kabul, as far as Jehihibad, being tbe boundary on the south. The 
aspect of the country generally is on all hands admittedly dreary 
in the extreme, but tbe most rugged and unfruitful, and, at the 
same time, the least accessible hills are those on the south-east 
bordering the Peshawur Valley; the best parts the Bfiizai Hills on 
the west, down from Bajaur to the Kabul River, and the rich 
alluvial laud along its banks from JelAlabad to Lalpura. Iu one¬ 
way or other, by transit dues or by irrigation, the river is the 
principal source of Mohmand wealth. The three largest valleys 
approached from our border—the ShilmAn, Gandao—“Fetid 
water valley/’—and Pandiali, covered by the respective forts of 
Michm, Shabkadr, and Abzai,—are for most of the year little 
more than dry, stony water-courses, changing to raging torrents 
in the rams, with barren slopes leading from the beds of 
shingle to the rocky spins which llank them. Some of the 
gleus opening out north towanls Bajaur, and south to Lalpura, are 
better; but dry ravines, alternating with rows of sterile rocky hills 
and crags, are the most striking characteristics of the country, 
lbere is little vegetatiou beyond coarse grass, scrub wood, and 
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dwarf palm. In the summer the heat is said to be very great, 
and the lowlands arc not then particularly healthy. There are 
two or three roads that have been improved by us, like those from 
Shahgai by the Shilman Valley to Dhaka, and from Miehni, by 
the Shamilo ferry to the Shilman; but, with few exceptions, the 
country is without roads, the rudest tracks leading straight up the 
hills and down again. Roads and water ore the two great wants. 
In the hot weather the latter is everywhere scarce ; even that for 
drinking has often to be brought long distances, from springs 
whose supply is uncertain, or from small tanks made to store the 
rain ; the laborious task of carrying falling to the women. 

The resources of such a country, as may be supposed, are few. 
The crops are mainly dependent on the rains; and if these fail, 
more or less distress is certain. The villages nre small and arc 
poor, the extent of cultivation round them limited ; a little grass, 
firewood, charcoal, and dwarf-palm mats, added to a few cattle and 
some houey from the Baizai Hills, is all the people have to offer in 
the way of exports. All the manufactures of civilization they have 
to purchase. They do a certain amount of business as carriers; 
the Kachi clan depending almost entirely on the carrying trade 
between Peshawur and Kabul, and the Latpura and Miehni 
chiefs realising a good deal in the way of dues on rafts and goods 
floated down the Kabul River. M Guide money," levied on kdjilas 1 
from Bajaur or Kuncr to Peshawur, is another source of revenue; 
and one or two clans are credited with a scandalous trade in 
women stolen from Sw&t, Buneyr or Bajaur, and sold to the Afridis 
and Omkzais. But even in ordinary times there is a surplus 
population that is unable to find support, and which is steadily 
emigrating, whenever opportunity offers, to the Peshawur district. 
Manv of these have taken up land on the Swat Canal; and 
numbers would only be too glad to follow their example. In bad 
times, it is quite intelligible that the unfortunate Mohmand. with 
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the drought in his own country, and the prospect of lout iu tin 
neighbours, .should occasionally become a desperate main 

Iu physique, though there tire among ikem tine men, they are 
as a rule, Inferior to runny of the surrounding Patbikis: and though 
they have on occasions fought well against us, their ooujngo is 
decidedly open to auspicioin They have plenty of pride and 
haughtiness, sufficient reputation for cruelty and treachery, and 
like other Pathkna, a good deni to say about their honour* the 
value of which may, perhaps, be best judged by the frontier 
proverb concerning them to the effect that ,J you have only to put 
a rupee in your eye, and you may look at any Mohmarnl, man or 
wo man ,' I hey tire an fairly good terms with their neighbours of 
LajjiuT anti Kurter, have usually avoided collisions with the AfiidLs, 
though between them and the Sbmwaris a guerilla war has lasted 
for centuries; the belt of desert from Lundi Kotal to Peih Eolak 
bearing witness to the destruction caused hv raid and counter-raid, 
Private blood feuds are common* and the tariff for iu juries runs 
Humewhat low. In many other social and domestic customs fhev 
resemble the \ imafraiis ; but they have no hvjra $ t —an institution 
wtiich Lo the Pathan ** Young-blood JJ corresponds to the English 
iroticm of a dub.—the want of winch, in a Pa tbin’s opinion, is to 
stamp a trihe as Little butter than savages. They differ, moreover 
conspicuously in Laving a more aristocratic tribal constitution, in 
that they hxtya hereditary chiefe nr Khans, drawn from the old 
families, who from ancient times have supplied leaders. The 
KMus are appointed and are removable by Lho Amir of Kabul; 
the most important Icing the Khan of liilpora io the east, and 
the Blizui Klian ol Ooshta in the west, who both enjoy Jaffirs 1 in 
Xangrahtt or the JeBl&bad district. 

The whole tribe is divided into four principal divirions, of which 
the Blfriti is by far the most numerous; but the Hulinutni probably 
Fosses the most influence, as they hold command of the im- 
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portrait ponses. The entire strength is put at 17,005 or I8,0fol 
fighting men; but nothing like this number has been or probably 
over could be brought into the field. So far, the tribesmen have 
tu.’Vtir shown themselves very ready to enlist in our army, though 
there are a good many in, the regiments of the Amir, and in the 
contingents of the local Khans. Their relations with the British 
Government have never been altogether satisfactory. For many 
years after the Punjab was annexed they gave more trouble than 
any other tribe. Up to 18(H their bistory is one of continuous 
contllet or raids, often on a formidable scale; and the murder of 
British officers who ventured too far from our outposts. There 
wore expeditions against them iu 1831-32 and 1854, and between 
1855 and 1860 they were charged with no less than 123 outrages 
on the Pe&h&wur district, the object plunder or murder; many 
barns more ur less serious, Eil 1863 the emissaries of the Akhund 
of Swat sent round the fiery cross, and brought 5.00U Mohmanda 
into the field, hut they were defeated with heavy loss. From that 
time, which corresponds with the lesson taught the tribes by the 
Amboy la campaign, the record of Frontier Expeditions describes 
Mohmand history as a period of *'comparative " peace j though 
they murdered Major Macdonald at Michni in 1878, at temp toil to 
murder Captain Anderson at Shabkadr, attacked our Survey party 
iu I-S7M, and on three occasions between 1878 and 18Ho were in 
Conflict with our troops; the last timo at Dhaka, where their force 
was nearly annihilated. Since the close of the last Afghan war 
the Shilnian Valley section, adjoining the Khaiber route, Lins been 
under exclusive political relations with us, and the tribe has been 
on better behaviour, though they threatened to give trouble m 
1882: and there is little doubt that any future difficulty of ours, 
would be the Mulmiand opportunity. 

The branch of the family that settled in thfl south-west coruer 
of the Peshawar Valley, when their progenitors finally ousted the 
0alozft,k% have now been bo long separated from their country 
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cu Lisins of the kills, they have practically lost all touch. They bold 
very productive lands irrigated by the Bara River; are reported 
excellent farmers, superior in this respect to the adjoining Khalils, 
nvho have also a share in the Bara water ; but the villages nearest the 
Afriili hi Us have ever been proverbially troublesome ; and recently 
so for forgot their position within our border, they appealed to 
arms, rather them to the Deputy Commissioner, Their quarrel 
was with the Khalils, over that most fertile cause of disputes — 
water,—which, developed into something like a pitched battle ; 
eight, being left dead on the field, nod many more wounded. The 
final settlement, however, naturally finished in the court of the 
Divisional Judge, who sentenced one batch to be hanged, and a 
larger one to transportation for life. 

Besides the four main divisions of the hill Mohmiinds, there are 
certain affiliated elans, of which two, mainly Agricultural and 
numerically insignificant, —the D&wezai nnd Utmihizni, located be¬ 
tween Bajaiir on the north nud the Utmiinkhel on the east, — may 
he practically included among the Mobniniids proper. The 
MuIUgoris uu the suiith have already been noticed \ but on the 
west, the Safis—a tolerably numerous tribe—-are a people entirely 
distinct They occupy the hills north of Jelulub&d, and some of 
the valleys opening uu to the Kuuer Kiver* Geographieailj the 
Saris come between the Mohmands and the country of Kiitiristan 
and probably, eth nograph teally and ethnologic&Uy, furnish a con¬ 
necting link between two. peoples otherwise almost diametrically 
opposed. In appearance often florid, with light eyes and hair, 
speaking a language only distantly related to the Pushtu of the 
Moh mauds, whose dialect has much in common with that spoken in 
Kabul, both they and the Dehg&ua of the Loghtnan Valley are 
either directly descended from, or largely admixed with, the 
Kafirs, and are comparatively recent converts to Islam. In 
Barber's time they were still nailed Kafirs; in Nadir's, Satis—a 
name which Mafisop suggests they may have acquired by becoming 
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1 piiTi' f " in comparison to the adjoining ‘' impure ,r idolaters. Now, 
like many couveiia, they aro fanatical Muhammad ana j but they 
will I retain many peculiar customs and vestiges of ancient, arts. 
Their hills—which are little known, are reported os yielding lots 
of grapes, the chief products being wine, vinegar, and honey—for 
the Batb are great bee -keepe rs. The country, moreover, is the 
natural home of the Narcissus. 

Politically, the position of this powerful Muhntaud confederation 
in regard to our Border is another somewhat unsatisfactory feature. 
Their being nominal subjects of Afgh anis tan necessitate#, at least 
in theory, ;l reference to that court for tho redness of offences com- 
mitted by the tribe; while even if tbe Amir wished to exercise his 
authority, the tribesmen are almost entirely beyond his influence. 
Tic cannot, even Collect his revenue, For the last few years the ; 
are credited with “ settling down to peaceful intercourse with us 
on tbe Peshawur border/' 'Oms crahmm, hodu nihil’ If they 
should at any time become troublesome as regards our com¬ 
munications with Kabul, wo should, no doubt, be able to take such 
measures as would speedily bring them to their bearings ; but, as 
already pointed out with regard to other tribes, there are times and 
seasons when it would become eminently inconvenient to have to 
do this. 
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hAt'H Put ei id elan is a separate democracy, but a democracy in 
which the? interest of the individual cornea first, the welfare of 
those neighbours who compose his sept or bis kkail, second; and 
save Iti the presence of a common danger, or some question where 
combination is absolutely necessary, tho genera] community runs 
a bad third, Hu is content, as an aid Micm Khel said, with 
civil discord, is content with wars alarms, is content with blood, 
but is not, and never will be content with a master. His science 
of government would seem to mean that every man bo a law unto 
himself, with the maximum of personal, rather than civic, or 
national, liberty* The “greatest happiness" of the average Khan 
is to dispense his own justice; hi* proud privilege to redress his 
o wn wrongs, to wreak his own vengeance—on the original offender 
if this can be done conveniently, if riot, on brothers, cousins, or 
uncles, the next of kin, or even the offender's tribe. The Pnthan Mrs. 
Grundy looks to him to do this, and across the Border Mrs. Gnmd v 
ii also a power in the state. Her notion of what is scandalous 
is the only respect in which she differs from her Western relative. 
And after all, oil either side of the Border, or on either side of the 
globe, is it. not very much the surrounding society that establishes 
ihe custom ? “Revenge/*according ta Bacon ,”h a kind of wild 
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justice j " and it is not so very many years ago tint Elpkmstone 
described duelling as “ only a generous and well-regulated mod a of 
ravenge," A Path&n without a blood fend, or neglecting to avenge 
it, would be to show himself just as wanting in good Pukbtunwri 
fen as, in their respective countries, It would now be for a French 
editor or a German student not to fight duels, or for an Irish 
patriot tu pay his rent. 

Nevertheless, necessity has forced the Path an* like the rest of 
the world, to recognize the need for some form of government, 
some system that shall enforce even the rudest, customary law, 
some tribal organization to fall hack on at a pinch. And Ids 
tribal jirgah, or council of elders, does all this for him and more. 
Composed of Khans, Mullahs and headmen, it combines his 1 loose 
of Lords, bench of Bishops and Legislative Assembly : it discharges 
the functions of all the divisions nf the Queen's Beach, Probate 
and Divorce, the Board of Trade and the War Office, It is at once 
his Convocation and his county cotut, In luct, it performs for him 
most offices, from those of the Senate to those of the Vestry, Tri bal 
customs affecting village society, the parish politics of Border Little 
Pedlingtons, of course, furnish a lot of business ; so do muttons 
concerning debts, deeds, mortgages and sales. And curiously 
enough, among the roost lawless, as perhaps among the most 
civilized, the law is much more severe on offences against property 
than against the person. The Border ruffian has the greatest 
respect for legal documents of the kind — the most scrupulous 
regard for the tenure of land being often associated with the 
greatest risk to its owner’s life. Just., for example, as bis more 
fortunate Western representative is privileged to kick Ida wife to 
the Verge of death, or ill treat his children, at a far cheaper rate 
than he can snare a partridge, or steal a pair of hoots. 

While the legal business of the jiryuh is for the heaviest on the 
civil side, it has also considerable criminal jurisdiction, life, even 
for an Afridl or a Ynsa&ui, is net. always beer and skittles : the 
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luxury fjf reprisnl:?, ;ind the pleasure of personally killing otioV 
eneinies, must perforce be occasionally earned out by deputy, or 
eotrugLed to a tribunal Where blood feuds are so common and so 
bicter that though they muy be allowed to slumber for years, still 
recnain a sacred heritage to be eventually taken up and continued 
as long as possible, many a man, whose ancestors have been violent, 
may find himself with mere legacies on Lis bauds than he can hope 
to oarry out. The constant anxiety and watchfulness entailed by 
a lot of feuds, is an inheritance calculated to make life a 
bunko ; ond, wearied out, the Pathdn's 01 dir resource is to leave 
his country for service in India, or to get the most trouble- 
some of hk quarrels patched up by a jirptk That he should so 

■dton prefer expatriation is only further e\ idem* of Mrs. Grundy s 
power. 


In the face of common dangar, at in defence 0 f the ranuuou 
inith, the firgah proportionately enlarges its Use. Rival parties, 
m-fil clans, and occasionally widely separated rival tribes, patch up 
Ihetr disputes, and selections from the muter council, become the 
representative jirgak. Among tire Afridis, perhaps the most dis- 
uiuted of all, the patching up is somewhat quaint Each clansman 
rakes a atone, and in turn placing it on hia neighbour's sweats a 
solemn vow. that until the common cause be settled, and these 
stones removed, any feud between the parties shall he dormant— 
“ ™‘ h eeneraI, y religiously kept. The,',',^. assembles on the 

" gr0,,Dj ' mi ^“S S°“ its opining formula of 

prayer, to the effect that though events are with God deliberation 
is still with man, settles tbe plan of the campaign, the number of 
men each branch of the tribe is to find, and the quota f r()nl cac b 
11 tags, usually m proportion to its n„ merica] Strength. Each loan 
takes the held with a sheep's skin full of flour and as much am¬ 
munition as he ha* been able to collect, Ami the period tha. 

lose Will last is very mneh the measure of the probable length of 
the rampngp. Even tte^H seems powerless ibr any ^tensive 
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commissariat or transport arrangements. Id matters of treaty, 
however* they show a much more decided power t>f holding to¬ 
gether, and there is no more satisfactory instance than the Khaiher 
Pass agreement, made by the British Government with nil the 
Afridi tribes concerned in 1SS1. On the Biloch border n egotiations 
would naturally be with the tribal chief; hut dealing with Path ana, 
the jirgahn are the only bodies that Government can recognise, 
and though it is not always easy to be sure that tie Jirgah is 
really a representative one, the real loaders sometimes holding 
aloof and putting forward men of do importance or influence, 
agreements once entered into by a genuine tribal council are 
generally respected, With certain tribes, like the Biineyrwals, 
their word once given, offers probably a better security than many 
treaties with the more civilized nations. 

Of late years the detective and judicial functions of the jirgnh 
have been turned to account within our own Border, and in the 
Peshuwur district now form part, of the regular judicial system, the 
Deputy Commissioner being empowered to accept and award 
punishment on their decision*. Where our police would be utterly 
ouable to fathom the dark mysteries of Border crime, and our 
executive fail EG convict or punish perfectly well-known oSenders, 
but against whom evidence is not forthcoming, the trial by jirgah 
— on the principle that no one makes &o good a gamekeeper as an 
old poacher—has not unfrequent ly come in most happily. Grime 
has been detected, brought home, and punished, that could not 
have been satisfactorily dealt with in any other way. 

Sometimes the process is peculiar. For it is only a Balkan 
mind that can take in the strange working of the Fe&hawur 
criminal ; can follow up the reason, or trace the still mere ex¬ 
traordinary course his vengeance, lust, or greed will take. And 
sometimes the finding of the jirgnh would be calculated to astonish 
Her Majesty's judge 1 ?. A recent instance of the latter is a fairly 
illustrative one. A man, notoriously of the worst character, was 
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charged with the moat brutal and aggravated murder. Every 
prasnmptiMi* short of judicial proof, was against him, but no direct 
evidence being forth coining—ir is not always sate to give evidence 
against a ruffian of influence—the Deputy i' on mission er* unable 
to convict, made Lieu over to the tribalj'fr'jaA for trial. After due 
consideration, the jirgnh to a msm came forward and swore to (.Lie 
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prisoner's complete innocence, but recommended Ins deportation 
across the Border. The Deputy Commissioner had no choice but 
to accept the finding, and the man was subsequently sent, out of 
the district. The jirgnh followed, and the day he set foot out of 
British territory, slew him themselves. Their train of reasoning 
was probably somewhat as follows. If we bring him in gnlltv. the 
most the Deputy Commissioner can give him on our finding will 
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be some seven veers" imprisonment. This would not meet, the 
caso, but once Ix-vond British jurisdiction. the summary process 
adopted would be much more satisfactory. A procedure clearly 
not judicial, but a rode notion of justice quite sufficient to satisfy 
a Path fin jirgah. 


B 


CHAPTER XXXI 


T1IE CHILDREN OF JOSEPH, 

WITH all kid republicanism, tke Path fill, Hibernian in many 
respects, is esperrally so in matters of lineage. Every petty 
Border tribe prides itself on its descent from some—possibly 
imaginary—ancestor in the distant past. To speak of themselves 
as 11 Bant hmil?' Ike children of Israel, is common, and the grey¬ 
beards are fund of carrying history Lack to ** Ibf&him, Peak, nud 
Takub/' However for fetched tke idea of tke connection may be, 
there is, ns discussed fit length by Bellew, a savour of Israelitish 
custom, and an often remarkable similarity of name surviving, 
more especially among those to be now noticed. Amazites, 
Moabites, IlittitoH, or Amnsaii, Mukihwn], Hotiw&l, will be found 
on Mount Month, ihc kill Feb or, the plain of Galilee (Jalala ); tke 
valley of Sudhum; observing the <J pasHaver," offering sin and 
tlmrik-ntTfrings, nr driving oil the scapegoat laden with the sins 
of the people. In venturing, therefore, upon a genealogical tree— 
always with the risk nf dulneusj attending the recounting of a 
11 la eg pedigree ’—no more historical value need he attached to it. 
than would be to the undoubted belief of the people themselves 
and suck historians ns they possess. 

Joseph not the hero of that somewhat doubtful adventure with 
ZvIikJia— hut the grandson of that Khakhai, whose descendants. 
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four centuries ago, drove the Dabu&ks out of the Peshawur A alley, 
hud at least one elder brother, named Omer, an exceedingly worthy 
man, who came to India, married a lady there, and died, leaving 
a disconsolate widow and one son, Mandanr. Joseph, as in duty 
bound, though much against the lady’s inclination, married his 
brother’s widow, and, either by her, or other wives, had five noted 
sons of his own, Uriah, Isa, Musa, Mali, and Ako. From whom, 
and Mandanr, are descended all the iuuumerable tribes of \ usafzai, 
distributed over the country, both within and without our Border 
from the Swat river to the Black Mountain, on the Hazara side of 
the Indus. A tract, that conformably to Patlifm custom, has been 
named after the tribes possessing it. Maudanr, according to the 
story, married a daughter of his stepfather, Joseph, by whom he 
had two sons, Usman and Utrnau, as well as some half dozen others 
by a slave girl called Razai. Three comparatively insignificant di¬ 
visions, Alazai, Kamazai, and Akazai, are located beyond our Bordei, 
along the eastern Hlope of the Mahabun Mountain, down to the right 
bunk of the Indus. The Khudukhel section of the fourth, or 
Saddazais, occupies the western slope of the same mountain, 
between the Gaduus and the Cliamla Valley: the whole of the 
much more numerous remainder dwelling in the south-east corner 
of the Pesliawur district, and the south-west corner of Hazfira. 
Their clans would now include the town of Swabi on the west, and 
Hurripur on the east of the Indus. 

The descendants of Usman are still more numerous and import¬ 
ant. Primarily they split into two divisions, the Kamalzai and 
the Amazai, and each again into two more. Originally—anti the 
remark applies to the whole Yusafzai Border—each division 
included, under the direction of a famous priest named Shaikh Mali, 
in its share a portion of hill and a portion of more favoured plain, 
the residents having to exchange lands with each other at intervals, 
but by degrees the custom became obsolete, more especially since 
British occupation. If those iu the plains have lost their posses- 

s 2 
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m the hills, they have, with the protection of the British 
Government, stuck to the more fertile lands; ami for the descend^ 
ants of Usman, who have become firmly established in the "Malik 
Mandanr/' or Yu safari plain, the result bos been a better share 
uf fortune than has fallen to most of the children of Joseph. 
The Karnafau have amony their chief towns, Tom, Hard An and 
Hoti, and the Amaral, Rustam and Chargbolni in the fertile but 
significantly named valley of Sodom. A branch of the Aniazai 
have given their name to the north-eastern slopes of the Mababun 
Mountain beyond the Border- but though in social matters they 
titill keep up their connection with their brethren in the plains, 
they are politically in alliance with tho adjoining Biineyra, and have 
a tribal chief of their own at Charoraj. The half dozen sons of the 
slave girl have done no mote than found a single division named 
after their common mother, Ila&ii, and that one of secondary 
importance, established mainly about the villages of Ismaila ami 
Shi wa, &c., between the A mam and the Utmnnzai. 

ifore or los*, though it is only in an Administration Report any 
one would venture to use the optimist sense, all these Mandanr 
dana within onr Border have beaten their swords into plough - 
sharesj or a* Btllew describes it, “the cultivator who went to 
plough with a rifle over his shoulder and a sword at his side, or 
watched Lis crop with armed patrols day and night, now casts his 
seed into the ground far away from hie village, and h troubled with 
no hirrher anxiety/' His chili Iren graze the cattle and play on 
mounds formerly used as pickets; while the old women of both 
sexes, " delight the youth untutored in the use of arms with thrill¬ 
ing recitations of the manly deeds of their fathers/' It is tme 
that the eon of Joseph, with these advantages, is in many respects 
a line fellow, a peaceful, well behaved, almost industrious Pathin, 
and where he has the further benefits of canal water and an easy 
settlement, is becoming rich and well to do. The alarm drum 
may no longer rouse him up to do battle for his hearth or his 
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Crops; "but it is probably only ll poetic imagination that, credits him 
wirii 50 much pacific virtue. A]though he roar you as gently as 
any sacking dove, Bottom is not quite so much tranalated as he 
loots. 

Of Joseph's own sons, far the largest proportion of their posterity 
are entirely across the Bonier. “ Uriah/ who was called Budi, “ the 
windy,” on account of his villunous temper, fell out with his father's 
widow, and got cursed; the lady praying LLs progeny might never 
exceed thirteen souls, which tradition says they never did, the 
Badikhels dwelling in poverty till they became extinct, “ T Isa ” 
had twelve suns, of whom nine were killed in an affray with some 
cat tie-lifting Mughal?. From the other three are descended the 
Hassmaziiis, Aktmds ami Madakbck, settled on the spurs of the 
Alakiban and Dumalx Mountains, on the right bank id' ibe I ml us, anil, 
mure extensively, in the Agror hills to the left of that river, where, 
with some utlters, they art- nnw known ns the Black Mountain 
tribes. In comparison with the other main Yusafetu divisions, they 
are small and unimportant, though for a long series of years they 
have caused more annoy mice than many of our far more formidable 
frontier neighbours. The Hassamsalfl brought tliehiselvm into the 
front rank of frontier scoundrels, by the deliberate murder "1 two 
defer celt .ss Customs officers, Messrs- Cam and Tapp, in 1851; an 
outrage that, like the receur Black Mountain one, took place within 
onr Border. They are iplit up into so me ten sub -div info us, a ggto- 
gating altogether probably not 2,001) fighting men, the moat 
troublesome of all the clans being the Khun Kinds, a mere hand¬ 
ful, but whose head is for the lime being the pmutical leader of 
the whole of the 'JsuzaL The Akazai division Is not quite half ns 
nmncronis as the Hassanzais, and has only taken to giving trouble 
to us within the last ten years, inspired not improbably in the first 
instance by the Klein of Agror. 

As with so Ilians other Yusafzai duns, not a little of the 1 rouble 
is brought about by the fanatical colonies of religious adventurers. 
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who, from early times, have bean the cause uf the most of the 
bloodshed and mischief in this direction, and who in the shape of 
the Parian Sayuds, were again found associated Milk the two 
foregoing divisions in ihe outrage that cost us the lives of 
Major Battje and Captain Unuston. These Faria ri Say ads are ati 
insigni(leant colony on the i-ast face of the Titack Mountain* north 
of Agror, and dose to the fort of Tranri, but their glen has always 
been a refuse for discontented settlers from all the surrounding 
tribes, both Pat] j an and Swsiti, and they exercise considerable 
influence. There is no doubt that alt these Block Mountain 
tribes, which, however much they may be spilt up among them- 
selcea, are Ideutical eh their ill-feeling against us, have, with the 
exception of the expeditions against the TTnssanzais in 1868* and 
the recent one under Cion oral Me Queen, enjoyed almost err 
lire immunity from punishment j owing partly to their position 
being difficult uF approach, and partly to their insignificance 
rendering them hardly worth the trouble of attacking. It 
might be said wirh equal certainty, that the most effectual 
method of dealing with them would he to summarily annex the 
whole Black Mountain and its tribes, righi up to the Indus bant 
and open out a mad along it from Morhand, a route that on i he 
published iuajjs is still shown as a practically unknown conn try— 
an unfortunate bit of ignorance that cost General Galbraith’s 
column tdm life of the gallant Major Beley* 

But to continue the traditions of Joseph's family tree. " Moses” 
bail one son, Elias, 1 from whom spiking the tivo important 
d iris inns called the Iliasisai, Four of which* the Sninrynf Gudiiinai, 
Ashazal, and Knsozai.% are located in Btmeyr* and the Makhoxais 
on the -/astens slope of the Do&irra Mountain beyond “Midi 1 ’ 
l'-h four sons by two wives, of which two main divisions, the 
Daulatzais and the Nurazaia, are also settled in Buneyr. A third, 
ihe Chogarzni, is partly in Euneyr and the northern slojics of Lhe 
Duma Mountain, on tin, right of the Indus, and partly on the 
western slope of the Black Mountain,, So that with this last 
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exceptioD, it may be Said that the Bimeyrwats and their adjoining 
allies, are the modem representatives of Joseph's sons Musa and 
Midi. There is probably no finer face on the whole north-west 
frontier, and in their way, they are the pick of the family. ’fti.Lh 
almost all the gpod points, and several of the failings strongly 
developed, they are peculiarly representative Pa thins, not the least 
marked characteristic* being the way they have always stood aloof 
from us. 

Of Ako, the hist son of Joseph* the descendants have proved 
the moat numerous of all. To begin with, he had by two wives 
half a dozen sons, each of whom subsequently founded several 
important divisions. The chief of which are (1) the Khwazozni* 
That with half a dozen sub-drvisions, holds a good part of the right, 
of the Sw&t Valley, the country north of it, as far as Dir, and 
the mountains that separate the latter from ChitrlL One clan, 
the Malison, under its chief Gazan Khan, holds Dir and the 
PaTijkora valley right up to the border land of Kafiristan and 
Kasbk&r- (2j The Baridzai* or Bami* whose seven clans extend 
from the Luadkhwfcr Valley in British territory above Mardan, 
by the loft b:uik of the Swat* the northern slope of the Dosirra 
Mountain, aud the highlands of Ghorbosd, round to the valleys 
draining into the Indus, by the Kohistiiu that separates Yusrtfzai 
frnm Gilgit; and [3), the Rnnizai, whose elans occupy the western 
end of the Swat Valley adjoining the Utmiin Khels. 

These are the sons of Joseph, according to the Ako a Darwabsn. 
their most learned priest, histoid an, and saint; and such their 
approximate distribution along tlte Border at the present time. 
Other PutL^Uj-tribes arc here and there settled within the 1 runts of 
their country, and of course large numbers of Hindus* Hindkis, 
Gujars, Kashmiris mid other tribes, that, taken together, consider¬ 
ably outnumber the Yosafeak These have either descended 
from the original inhabitants, or immigrated, mid throughout the 
country form perfectly distinct little societies of then own, retain - 
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mg most of their religious rites and national characteristics 
undisturbed. The Hindus particularly flourish, and even among 
the most bigoted of the Muhammadan population, transact the 
bulk of the mercantile business. There are again other tribes, 
like the Gaduns, Jaduns or Yaduns, in the eastern comer, and 
the I’tin fin Khels on the west, who though, in the former case 
especially, not even remotely related to the Yusafzais, are in 
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other ways associated with them, and can for many purposes be 
most conveniently considered! together. 

Beliew estimates the total Yusafeai population at close upon a 
quarter of a million, the larger half within our Border. Almost 
even- m„„ capable of bearing arms may be reckoned as a 

!:«n'r n,a r d Lc [juts *• tuui str ^ h •» 30,000 

J 43,000 withm the Border, though of course the former are 
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scattered over a vast extent of country. Eminentlv an agricul¬ 
tural, as opposed to a trading, people, living on the produce of 
their fields and Hocks, they at tho same time have always been 
famed for turbulence and reluctance to submit to any form of 
government As shown above, though they are collectively bound 
to one another by a common descent, the various clans, or groups 
ol dans, have formed distinct communities, governed by separate 
chiefs, with rival aud opposing interests, which have developed 
continual feuds and jealousies. Of tribal combination, or regular 
government, they have none. Each son of Joseph that has been 
able, has set up for himself, exacts such revenue as he can from the 
mixed population, allows the cultivator to retain a third or fourth 
ol the produce of his land, and recognises no master, or 
acknowledges no suzerain, unless it be a religious chief or 
Akhund. But in their relations with foreigners, individual feuds 
aud jealousies would to a great extent be put aside, and it is not 
improbable that the entire community would act together against 
on invader. 
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swAt, panjkora, asd bajawar. 

Thk southern half of the Yusafzai country, which is tinder 
British rule, is practically the only portion accessible to Europeans. 
Information regarding the larger portion of that across the Border 
north of the Hazarno and Mahaban Mountains, is but uncertain 
and scanty. Probably the best obtainable on most points, is still 
that contained in the report by Dr. Bellew. Long residence in 
Mardan, and an exceptional knowledge of Pushtu, enabled him to 
command the best native sources; and his vivid ami entertaining 
account, of a most interesting country and people, has become the 
recognised standard work. Physically, among all our Border lands, 
it is one of the most difficult of approach,consisting of a confused mass 
of lofty mountains, divided by deep, though fertile valleys, that 
alternately stretch, almost continuously—till, far beyond the 
Yusafzai country, they converge iu the great central mountain 
knot, expressively described as the “roof of the world,” from 
whence spring so many famous Asiatic ranges. So that to move 

round, and to take it in rear, would bo still more formidable than 
by direct assault. 

ThU physical inaccessibility, and the hardly less inapproachable 
nature of its people, is all the more to be regretted, in that it is a 
country full of interest. Though not altogether a “laud of 
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Promise,” jet many of its valleys arc flowing with milk ai:id honey. 
Fur '‘corn and wine and oil/* read, com ami honey and ykee} which 
among ita principal exports. Its hill tops fir© clothed wiLh 
rich forests, giving place to a variety of excellent fruit-trees in its 
well watered valleys. Its climate is temperate even in summer, 
and its capabilities great. Many parts of it are known to be rich 
in ancient remains; the frequent nuns in Swi’U and Baja war indi¬ 
cate the ihrmer presence of Greek, Buddhist and Hindu, and 
hmunierable inscribed tablets, in Greek md Pali—probably 
becoming fewer ami less valuable every year—only await screu- 
tilie investigation, to throw much light on the ancient history of 
tins part of the world. 

Although the people of various valleys may offer very striking 
differences—and in fact From their habit of mixing so little with 
the world outside their own circumscribed holdings, and constant 
inter marriage, the divergence between the clans is so great, they 
would hardly be credited as belonging to the saiae stock—there is a 
great natural similarity between the valleys themselves, and it w ill 
he unnecessary to do more than briefly notice one or two of those 
that occupy the most prominent position from the Border point of 
view. Of these the mast important and extensive, (he richest and 
most fertile, but most unhealthy, and perhaps most inaccessible, 
k the valley of Swat, or Suwat. The river from which the dis¬ 
trict takes its name, probably the Suastoa of Arrian, debouches on 
British territory near the fort of Abazal, whence, up to the junction 
with the Fan]kora—the ancient Garaoia—it is a swift, deep torrent, 
rushing between precipitous banks; the surrounding bills im¬ 
practicable for any except foot passengers, and not easy far them, 
being in the hands of the Utjn;\n Khels. From the point of its 
nice thug with the Panjkora, some seventy miles north-east., nearly to 
its source, is Swdt proper. The main valley, intersected by ravines 
and glens draining the ranges on either side, is in places ten miles 
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wide, in others the liilfe narrow to a ft w Lund red yards apart, 
dividing it into natural sections, of wLitA the principal am 
fLauizui, Swat Ktiz or Lower fc>\vj"Lt, and Bor or Upper Swat. 
Beyond, further north-east again, the country is known hs 
the Kubiatun uf Swat, stid is inhabited by an entirely different 
having mure affinity with the people of Yasin, Gilyit, and 
CliitrM, than with the Ynsafzai, Ranges of lofty snow-clad luoun- 
tiLiiis shut in SwAt, which is approached only hv a few negotiable 
paasoa. A formidable one, Wily called the L^ani. from what is 
probably the only feasible pass, separates it from the net- work of 
valleys Llmt make up the Fanjkora; the Kohistfin on the north- 
r,5es ftom snrjW ^ekis and extensive gkeitrs, to peaks of nearly 
20,000 feet; on the Bouth-east the Gorband and Hum oppose a 
£ reat i>:iri LL ' r between it and the valleys draining to the Indus, 
while the Mora range lies between it rmd British territory. The 
]>:isse< that afford the best entrance are over this last named. The 
easiest and must used from the Peshnwur district through the 
Ranizni country is the Malakand, a fairly accessible one! Not 
ijiiite sn easy ls the Mom approached from the Bairai country, and 
a still more difficult one Is by Shah tot. 

Referring to the children of Joseph, it has already been said 
tliar, throughout Swat, the inhabitants belong to the great Akozai 
Thvisiun. Speaking generally, the Khwaanm sections axe mainly 
un tin: north of the valley, the Rauizal occupy the west end, and 
thy Barzai the left hank along a considerable length. The two 
latter have overflowed fur some distance to the south of the Mora 
range, up to our Border by the Lundkbwnr valley, being there 
known as “Sim' or low laud era, in contradistinction to “Bar "or 
highlanders. Bar. all the natural divisions of the SwAt valley, down 
t„ each minor glen, are occupied by different clans, with ns many 
factious as villages; and even in these often several facLions, oath, 

with iy own quarieL and te own chief, not seldom at mortal feud 
with Lie neigh bourn. 
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The whole valley is highly cultivated and densely pnpttlatcd, 
each glen or gorge has its village or hamlet, and the total popula¬ 
tion has bet n estimated at not far short of 100,000 souls. The 
Helds are in terraces one above another, extensively irrigated by 
channels diverted from the river or the torrents flowing into it. 
The course of the river itself, working from side to side of the 
vnlb-y is marked by more numerous villages, groves of trees, and 
almost unbroken cultivation. The very burying grounds, usually 
especially sacred to Patbaua, are regularly ploughed up, ami the 
dead burial in the Fallow lands; handy a single yard of tillable 
ground is neglected. Wheat and most grains, sugarcane, lucerne, 
tobacco, lots of vegetables, are extensively grown, and Upper Sw fit 
yields excel lent fruit*. In the hot weather, when a great portion 
of the valley can be irrigated, the lands everywhere near the river 
are a sheet of luxuriant rice, the steamy exhalation* from which 
no doubt contribute largely to the unhealtlriness of the valley. 
Picturesque it is in (be extreme; the upper roaches of the rnoun- 
tains are well clothed with forests of pine or deodar; below lies a 
beautiful vdvetdiku turf, and again stretches of cultivation, dotted 
with houses “Wretched hovels enough, but artistically half hidden 
among rich clusters of plane or poplar j and bright dear stream* 
everywhere rushing down to the brisk noisy SwtU, dashing over its 
boulder-strewn bed, like n Scotch salmon river. All the *ame. the 
notorious insalubrity of the valley is a very serious drawback to all 
this beauty, Completely shui in by the high ranges referred to, 
the winter is much milder than in the plains; there is little trust, 
and still less wind; almost without a breeze, it is the very reverse 
af a Patl^n highland, while the hot weather is more oppressive and 
continuous The storms that burnt over the hills produce little 
more than an atmosphere of hot steam, which, combined with the 
malaria from the rice cultivation, teems to bring n fevers which 
affect the entire inhabitants, who all look more or low unhealthy. 
The men especially are weak, thin, and feeble, hardly resembling 
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PathAns in form or feature, and more like the Gujar of the Lower 
Punjab The women, on the other hand, seem curiously much 
less affected, for they are described as stout, strong, and buxom, 
and though by no means good looking, retain far more of the 
Pathfm appearance. They have, moreover, entirely reversed the 
position of the sexes prevailing in ordinary Pathan communities. 
Not only do they go unveiled, ami enjoy more liberty, but rule the 
men to a greater extent than is known among Path Ana else¬ 
where. The men of the SwAfc valley are, in fact, credited with 
living to a great extent under petticoat influence. 

Swat, however, is only one of a series, that, parallel or nearly so, 
drain into the same river. Five of the principal of these unite to 
form the group known os Paujkora—"the five torrents”—which 
is also the name of the stream, that, having absorbed the drainage 
of Bajawar and Tulash, joins the Swat, as already noticed. All are 
more or less narrow, hill-bound, valleys, with many glens and 
gorges defiling into them, the whole sloping steeply from the 
north-east to the south-west. The description of Swat answers 
generally for all; villages with strips of terraced cultivation, a 
range of hills rising behind, a stream flowing past in front, which, 
as the snow melts, is frequently impassable; the country equally 
fertile, hut with a finer peasantry ami much better climate, a 
colder winter and a healthy summer. A country suggestive of 
plenty, where 90 lbs of wheat can be bought for one rupee, a fat 
sheep for three, and a buffalo for fifteen; where animal fat, being 
plentiful, is largely turned into soap—a commodity so foreign to 
Patimns—it stamps the people with a civilization of their own. 
And unique in another respect, it is reputed exceptionally safe 
nnd hospitable to all travellers and traders who arc enterprising 
enough to get there. Enterprising they must needs he, for it is 
almost without roads— the best being mere trncks winding along 
precipitous slopes, skirting the river banks, with very occasional 
passes across the hills possible only for foot passengers or draft 
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cattle, and at times, from floods in the valleys or snow on the 
mountains, altogether impracticable. Nevertheless, there is a 
caravan route through both SwAt and Panjkora to Chitrul and 
TurkestAn, reputed a three months’journey. 

The eluef of the group is the Yusafzat Ultima Thule, right 
up under the base of the Laori range, the valley or valleys of Dir, 
also the name of the principal town and residence of the Khan, 
who is the recognised head of the Malizai Division, and whose 
authority extends from the SwAt boundary up to the passes lead¬ 
ing west into KunAr and BajAwar, which mark the furthest limits 
of the \ usafzni. The town of Dir, which honsts a respectable 
fortiess, is one of the principal marts of the country, and is the 
centre of exchange for produce brought, by the ChitrAHs from the 
north, and by the ^ usnfzai and Khattak carriers from the south. 

Omitting minor valleys, like the Talash, which, along side the 
SwAt, is said to be exceptionally rich in grain, and the still less 
known tributary ones, like Biranl, or Barawal, reputed to be 
equally rich in iron; a route from Maidan, the most southern of 
the series, leads altogether out of the limits of Y usafzai, into 
BajAwar, that, by comparison, is almost open country; the valley 
being in places ns much as fifteen miles wide and some forty in 
lengtlu Here again are great natural advantages. It docs a fair 
trade in grain, especially wheat, and affords excellent grazing 
ground for large herds of cattle, hut is chiefly known in connection 
with the supply of iron, which is largely exported to Peshawur. 
The iron is obtained mainly from black sand washed down by the 
streams, and mixed with charcoal, is fused into a consistent mass, 
which sells in Peshawur from three to six rupees per maund or 
80 lbs. Fine forests of oak and pine abound iu the neighbouring 
hills, and the climate is said to be like that of Kabul. It has 
lately been the subject of a great deal of unpleasant attention on 
the part of the Amir, who evidently persists in endeavouring to 
establish his authority there; though heretofore it has been a 
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distinctly independent State, only paying tribute to Kabul when 
forced to do so. The ruling people are the TnrkolAnis, numbering 
probably 10,000 to 15,000 fighting men, whose immigration has 
been noticed, and whose Chief rejoiced in the title of “ B/iz ” or 
Badshah. The " BAz ” possesses almost absolute power to break 
or bind, is independent of the jivgnh and enjoys a large revenue 
derived from a tax levied on the Hindkis, and a land rent from the 
Rudbaris, a mongrel race the most numerous in the vallov, who 
probably represent the remnant of the aborigines subduded by the 
Turkolainis. This absolute government is in marked contrast to 
the custom of \ usafzai, otherwise the people resemble one another 
in many ways. 

West of these again is the Kunfir river and KAfiristAn, with 
which latter people BajAwar is generally at war, carrying off Kafirs 
as slaves whenever opportunity offers. While east, between 
Bajftwar and our Border, are the hills of the Utm&n Khels, who 
occupy the strip between the Mohmands and the Yusafzai. From 
our actual Bolder, up to the Koh-i-Mohr mountain, is called the 
Larm&n or Daman, and the larger number of the clans are located 
in a series of valleys which radiate from this mountain. Every¬ 
where the country is difficult in the extreme, there are few Toads 
passable fur horsemen, and the only meaus of crossing the SwAt, 
which here rushes between steep cliffs a deep swift torrent, are a 
few rope bridges. As a tribe, the Utman Khels are comparatively 
unimportant, probably under 5,000 fighting men. They are 
neither powerful nor influential, their country more like that of 
the Mohmands, cultivation being very inconsiderable, and the 
people eking out a scanty livelihood as labourers in the Peshnwur 
district They are, however, quite a distinct people, unconnected 
with any surrounding Pathans, either Mohmands, BajAuris, or 
Yusafzais, and claim to be descended from the five sons of Utman 
Baba, who came in with one of Mahmuds expeditions, and settled 
in the Peshawur valley about 907 A.D. During the first years of 
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British occupation they did a great deal of raiding, sheltering 
outlaws, and mischief generally, and in 1852, were summarily 
punished by an expedition under Sir Colin Campbell. In 1876, 
when the Swat canal was being made, a gang of them came down 
and hacked to pieces a number of Pathan coolies, au outrage that 
remained unpunished till 1878, when certain of their villages were 
surprised by the “ Guides ” under Cavagmiri, their ringleaders 
killed, and the fullest retribution exacted ; since when the Utrnan 
Khels have given no further trouble. They are a hardy set of 
mouutain brigands, tall, stout, fair, sober, and hardworking—often 
naked from the waist up—a custom opposed to Pathan ideas— 
but not very civilized. They live in small groups of houses, 
rather than villages, stuck on the mountain sides, secure in their 
inaccessibility. 


T 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


BCXEYR AND THE BUNEYRWALS. 

To look at a I rontier map, even one of the famous India 
Office “ large maps, and find \ usufzai printed across a big space 
between Kafiristan and Kashmir, does not convey much idea of 
that country, nor make clear that the Yusafzais of Sw&t are 
separated from their relations of Buneyr, and the valleys draining 
directly into the Indus, by so formidable a barrier. A range of 
mountains, seldom less than fO miles wide, with peaks like 
the Tlum, over 9,000 feet, or the Dosirra, over 10,000 feet, though 
there are several passes more or less practicable. The family 
connection of the clans on both sides would probably bring them 
together in cases of emergency, but Buner and its neighbouring 
v alleys may to all intents and purposes be considered a separate 
group, and the tribes, under the name of Buneyrwals. 

Geographically, the position of the group is somewhat 21 s follows. 
Commencing from opposite Torbela on the Indus, and from the 
boundary of our Border on the right bank, the Gadun country 
extends right up to the crest of the Mah&ban Mountain, or rather 
that cluster of peaks and rouges which, rising 7,000 feet from the 
Indus, extend back as a great spur of the Mora, or Hum. A 
thoroughly classic ground; the “Great Forest" of the early 
Aryans; the “Sinai of Sanskrit, where Arjuna wrestled with 
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(W} ' aod > th« Jevm Jacob, though defeated, still won lug 
irreaktable weapon, ground that if not identical with Alexander'* 
Aoruo*, Is probably not very distant; that was famous for its 
numerous monasteries (MahAwana) when Hwen Tiling visited 
it in GliO Art, and is studded with mins to this day. 

The JaduiLBj or Gadims, who now occupy the southern slope 
of this famous historic! hill, are not Tusa&ds at alJ, or even 
distantly Connected with them. Their name is evidence of their 
Indiun origin; but though not improbably the descendants of 
Ittjputs, they have nevertheless thrown in their lot with their 
neighbours. Further to the west are the Khudtt Kinds, and 
immediately on the other side of the range is the < 'Immla Valley, 
the eastern end of which, adjoining the Indus, 15 known as the 
Aiuasai country, A spur of the Guru Mountain separates tire 
CLamia Valley from the larger and more important one of Bnuer, 
or Euueyr, an irregular oval with the Barandn, a perennial stream 
running down the centre. Beyond, again, are three or four more 
narrow, deep, and winding valleys or gorges between as many 
ranges, with small tributaries to the Indus down the centre of each, 
of which the largest are the Puran, Cbakeaur, Kuna, ami 
Ohorbaud—U kj latter culled after the range at the head of it, and 
all exceedingly difficult of access. 

The clans of the group collectively known as the Btmeyrwate, 
numerous, and in some respects divergent, as they occasionally are, 
mostly, as already noticed, claim their descent from Joseph s sons, 
Mum and MnlL file Amazuis and Khudu Kb els are only distant 
connections, being descendants of Mandnnr, though, for political 
purposes, all may be treated as more or lei:, in Sconced by Bimeyr, 
The characteristics of the climate of Swat would servo ns a fairly 
accurate description of Ermcyr, though the latter is rather more 
open, a tribe mure beahhy, abd a thought less feverish in autumn. 
■Perhaps equally fertile, it is richer in cattle, but poorer in grain, 
which to some extent is imported; while as regards llie range* 
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that surround it, and thedifficultiesofcomrntmicatioa with tha outer 
world, the difference is only one nf degree* Id both the 

direct approached from British territory are the easiest. Among 
the best known id one from Ghreri Bala, at the head of the 
Lundkhw&r Valley, by Pull and Sherkhann Id Buiuiib and 
Ihkdnra—the "falcon mnntry," a name suggestive of difficulties— 
into the Balarzai district of Euneyr, Another iu more general use 
by merchants, is hy Kustarn in the Sudani Valley, and the 
ilalandri Pasa into the Nilrruai district of Buneyr. A third, still 
better known, is the Ambeyla—the “ Rhinoceros r> pass, according 
to the old Persian—the scene of the long and hard fighting in 
1863, by way of the C ha ink Valley. Finally,, on the east, having 
eroded the Indus, Buncyr can, wirh still more difficulty, be 
entered by the defile of the BaronJu River. 

The people themselves are infinitely superior to the enfeebled 
men of Swat; in fact, there are in many ways few finer specimens 
of Puthuns than rhe Buueyrwals. Simple and temperate, they are 
content with the plain wholesome food, the produce of their own 
cattle and lands ; courteous ami hospitable to all who claim shelter, 
treachery to a stranger seeking refuge among them, being con¬ 
sidered Lhe deepest reproach that could fall upon the cbm&meu, ami 
aucli a case is almost unknown. Upright in their dealings, with 
enemies as well as with strangers, they have always been adverse 
to os, and though probably not anxious to begin the war, they were 
imong uur most determined enemies during the Ambeyk campaign, 
They seem to avoid, as far as possible, intercourse with our officers, 
but t. discourage robbery and outrage within our limits, Amon" 

I? 

the list of their misdeed?, there nre hardly any of raiding, and 
Th.uigh they harbour many outlaws, are seldom found participating 
in the t] epre. 1 aria u s comm [tteA Patriotic id « y certain ly are,;md 
in thdr way, which is a pastoral and agricultural one, industrious, 
though they hold all trade in the very lowest, estimation; anything 
that savours of the shop or of trading is anathema to a Btinejrwal 
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Therefore they are poor, but, for poor Pathfms, have an exceptional 
regard for the law of tfieicin find tuttm. Their word, once given 
through the council of the tribe, may, according to ’Warburtan, he 
dcpeuded on with ulmost certainty. Lastly, they arc ‘ H distingmshed 
tor their ignorance/ r and ignorance being the w mother of devotion, 0 
they are deeply religious; greatly under the influence of the most- 
biguted i>f Mullahs, Sayuds, Firs, ami the many varieties of the 
priestly class, which is probably the most powerful and pros- 
porous section of the community ; while, if there is any section 
whose heritage ought to be one of woe, it is this: for it is from 
the priests most of tile offences come, throughout the whole of 
Tusafzai. 

Fiona the late Ynsofzai Pope and kingmaker, the venerable and 
venerated Alt bund of Suit, who at one lime in his career and 
before the tribes hud learnt the lesson taught them by the 
Ambeyia campaign, encouraged a system of marauding on our 
fi on tier, and undoubtedly incited his followers to deeds of depreda¬ 
tion and violence, and finally, allying himself with fanatics ho 
abhorred, and stigmatised as tJ W alii bis/ 1 brought a!) bis priestly 
influence to bear against us in the severeat Frontier struggle we 
ever had ; to the ill conditioned, evil intentioned, fanatics of 
Sitt&na and Mulka, Lht remains of the organised hand* of Afi/jiiAi- 
dins —tile " warriors of the Faith '* that Savud Ahmad of Bareilly 
grafted ou to the most turbulent and superstitious of the border 
races—the ill-feeling of adventurers, yclept Saintly, has been at the 
bottom of must of the mischief in Yusafiai. 

Such adventurers have often, for their own ends, beguiled the 
simple and credulous children of Joseph, have scattered distrust 
among the elan*, fomented rebellion, and intrigued with Wah&bis 
and the disaffected Muhammadan population from one end of India 
to the other. From the flays of the Mughal, to the present, 
colonies in rhe recesses of the mountains on the Peshawnr and 
Hazara border, calling themselves 4J nurseries gf saints,' 1 but that 
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are really M Lot beds of fanatics,” have provided veritable Caves of 
Adtillani for all the malcontents on both sides of it. Among the 
Adullamites may occasionally l»e burning enthusiasts, who are too 
pious or too zealous to live quietly under a Government tolerating 
all creeds; but the larger number nre either grossly ignorant or 
exceedingly crafty, and many are criminals of sorts, debtors, 
convicts, traitors, murderers, too guilty to find a refuge anywhere 
else. 

The larger number of our complications with the tribes on this 
part of the Border have been due to the intrigues of these fauntics. 
The colony of Sittana was a chronic cause of disturbance from the 
«Sikh times. They were to a great extent responsible for the 
misconduct of the Hassanzais iu 1851, and an expedition became 
necessary against them in 1853. They tried to form a general 
coalition against us in 1857, and their coustant outrages necessi¬ 
tated a second expedition in 1858, that drove them out of SiitAna 
only to settle again in Malka on the northern slope of the Mahaban. 
Two years after they liad regained their influence, and become 
worse than ever. “ Disloyalty of all kinds flocked,” as Hunter 
describes, M to the Apostles of Insurrection.” Ultimately, in 18C3, 
they forced upon us the Ambeyla campaign, where tribe after tribe 
was drawn in, nntil we had at one time nearly 60,000 of the 
Yusafzai clans and their allies in the field against us. There they 
learnt a severe lesson, but a lesson that also cost us much, both 
iu money and men, some 000 of the latter bein rr killed or 
wounded. The combination broken up, the tribes revenged 
themselves on the fanatics who had brought war into their valleys, 
more especially on the Hindustanis ; but again in 1868 the priestly 
party were within a measurable distance of raising another tribal 
combination on the Black Mountain, which only prompt measure®, 
undertaken at the most unfavourable season of the year, 
suppressed. 

It would be tedious to trace tbeir efforts at mischief since, but 
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it is not too much to say that this class of men has, under the guise 
of religion, contributed more than anything else to keep rdive the 
spirit of unrest, and continues to this day the most formidable 
element of danger on our Border, a danger that cannot be over¬ 
looked, though it is at times perhaps not sufficiently appreciated. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


A BOILDES POPE 

Born during the eliding yoars of the last century, at Jabrai, a 
shepherd^ hamlet in Upper Swat, of poor and obioun; parent-;, 
probably Gujars—though his disciples have since discovered a 
religious origin even for them—Abdul Gafur, like other fatuous 
Eastern hertzes, passed ins early boyhood tending his lather’s sheep. 
Ami, just like the good litt.Ee boys and early saints of the story 
hooks, bis childhnrxl is credited wit.lt a precocious development of 
those gifts and graces said to find such certain divine acceptance. 
He would not drink the milk of the cattle that trespassed on un¬ 
lawful grounds. The single buffalo that “for years" generous]v 
supplied him with this nurture, lie always led to pasture with a 
string, instead of whacking it with a cudgel, after the maimer "l 
Gnjar boys generally, xind finally took to muzzling the goats when 
driving them out, lest they took a sly nibble at, the neighbours* 
pasture. A custom, so far removed from the average Gujar notion 
oi the fitness of things, must have ensured him summary and 
regular mortification at hia parents 1 hands. It is, therefore, quite 
intelligible that, or eighteen years of age, he hail discovered the 
world nas n wicked one, and resolved tu sever himself from it, 
and do veto his talents to a religious life. 

Ho Samuel came to anoint him. No distinguished order of a 
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powerful church was ready to welcome hint as n convert, and 
make liim into its champion. According to the custom of tl i e 
country, lie attached birnsell to a priest, ft rid became a Ktkk'i- 
afler-wisdmii." For some time,he wandered from sridrttt to moaque, 
t'rum Pit to Mullah, from Fakir to Saint, of whom not a few had a 
great reputation fur sanctity, and having gone through a course of 
Lhe four inodes of religious devotion, he especially selected the 
NaJctJi&indvi, a perfectly silent ami motionless one, i □ which the 
devotee alts, his Lead bowed on his cheat, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. And, iho better to ensure its undisturbed observance, he 
took up his abode at Tleka, a bare, Wen, lonely spot on the banks 
of the Indus, about ten miles above At Lock. Here ho built hint’ 
self & camel thorn hut and, about the year the Western world was 
fighting the battle of Waterloo, settled down, a young man, hardly 
twenty years ofage > ton life ol the greatest austerity. Fur twelve 
years he remained shut off from the world, absorbed In study, 
meditation and worship; his food during this period of penance was 
the seed of a very inferior millet 1 growing wild in the rice-fields, 
moistened with water* 

In after-years the water was replaced by bufih'.o's milk, bm, till 
his death, at the age of eighty-three, his only food was of an equally 
simple kind, and his only dissipation, large quantities of strong tea, 
which be subsequently drank to keep him sufficiently awake to 
perform Ida religions exorcises, The ascetic rigour of his life 
gradually brought people from tier and near to solicit blessings or 
ioteicefisorv prayers, JTis fame dates from this period of naui- 
vulIoiiE self-restraint. It spread from the Indus to thB Knrmm, 
from the Kurt am to Kabul; the renown of " the Hermit of Beka ” 
Jlnn-lly extending throughout Eastern Afghanistan, to distant parrs 
of Persia* 

Temptation, however, came to the- hermit r.nee too 1 ift.eu, perhaps 
m the shape of secular ambition— ur it might with equal fairness 
1 A mtrs vreed. fbmi^Ni/riuiicTifia&TOm* 
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he &ai-J r in thr shape of patriutLam— for in 1S27 He got mixed up 
between h h neighbour (.be Khan of Hand, and the famous 
TV n.baht, Sayud Ahmad of Bareilly, The former, who had just 
joined bLs forces with the Say uni, proved traitor and beLrayed the 
hitter's plans to Po.injeet Singh, being in his turn betrayed nod 
slain, Tn Abtinl Oil fur, the result meant abandoning his retrout 
and flight ; a serious blow to his prestige, that cost him years of 
wandering, unknown and on cared for, tu make good It was not 
till He established himself in British T nmfett and had added 
miracles to devotion, that bis notoriety as a “ Mon of God ** made 
Him again a centre of attraction, and earned him the titles of 
" Saint. r and Akhuiid. 

On at least two subsequent occasions the spirit of the patriot 
and the k watncir (or the faith,' proved too much for the asceticism 
of the smut, Tn 183.3, when the Afghans were at war with the 
Sikhs, anil the Pattains were rallying against their natural and 
hereditary enemies, he accepted an invitation from the Kabul 
Amir, Dost Muhammad Khan, and joined the latter with a pious 
following, numerically considerable. But, ill-trained and worse 
armed, such a contingent could at best have been of little use 
against the disciplined Sikh army. The mere approach of 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh wad sufficient to drive rhe Amir pre¬ 
cipitately through the Khaibar, and scatter the rabble "champions 
of the faith" in all directions. The "warriors," ■'martyrs;' and 
seek era after wisdom were noisy, but Had small stomach to try 
conclusions with the Sikhs; and the Akhtmd Had no choice, bat 

to seek safety in Buneyr, and return to Ms life of unrest once 
more. 

Again during the general tribal excitement that preceded tha 
Am bey la campaign in im, he was drawn into preaching a 
creseenbule against us; for a while throwing in his lot even with 
the Wahabi fans tics, whose tenets he had spent so much uf his life 
in opposing. .It riiiu time be was close upon seventy years of ago. 
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For the previous twenty he Ivrul mainly held himself aloof from the 
a ffair s of this world, preached peace, and counselled the tribes to 
avoid quanrels with the British Government In 1847* ho lmd 
Used hta best int) non ere to prevent the people of SwiU from as¬ 
sist in l t the rebellioup Baztii villages punished by our troop. In 
18+0j lie endeavoured to persuade the PnJEi people to discharge 
their gangs of highwaymen, and refrain from raiding. When tSie 
fugitive mutineers of the noth Native Infantry, flying from 
Nicholaou* entered Sw&t, be pimtnarily deported them across the 
Indus* where they were cut tip almost to a man; and fill through 
the troublous times of 1857, his attitude was one of friendly 
support to our Government, which assuming the lowest motive, 
does credit to his sagacity and foresight. On one or two occasions 
lie took measures to repress the colonies of Hindustani fanatics 
whom be stigmatized as kafirs, and Severn [ theories Lave been put 
forward as to the reasons which actuated him in so entirety 
changing lii& front. There is really no need to go fur for a reason ; 
the pressure brought to bear upon him was practically irresistible. 
The Buneyr and other tribal chiefs and people* the mullahs and the 
priestlv classes, who for Lin- moment had pet aside their sectarian 
disputes, and even the women made passionate appeals to him to 
take up their cause. This* combined with the fear of seeing his 
influence, then Immense, pass to some more sympathetic apd 
compliant leader, furnish motive enough* for an action that after 
all was again more patriotic than personal. 

He accepted defeat handsomely. The expedition over, he re¬ 
sumed hie former attitude* and fur the concluding years of his life 
seems to have tried to restrain the wild spirits of the Border* 
resisted all the requests from Kabul to make cause with the 
Amir against us, and remained firm in his attitude of friendship, 
uuivdncd and diplomatic, if nut sincere, towards our Government*till 
his death in January 1877, Among his last acts, he condemned 
the JawAki raiders who appealed to him, as thieves and rascals 
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for plundering tbrir o^rdigicnhiLs in KoluU, imd excommunicated 
the authors of the Swikt Canal outrage at Abazai, 

A few years after his defeat by tbc Sikhs, iiia wanderings were 
more or less brought id a dose by a grant of land at Saida in Swat, 
which the Yusafzais gave him for bis own and his disciples' 
support, and which be ever after made his borne. There ha lived 
surround fed. by numerous disriplea, visited by crowds? of devotees 
who looked upon him as practising &U the saintly virtues, and per¬ 
forming the most astounding miracles. Credited at once with the 
possession of tbo purse of F^rtunatus. the lamp of Aladdin, the 
Nepenthe of the Egyptian physician, and the Elixir Yihe for al] 
mortal ilia, hundreds of visitors were daily fed and clothed, their 
multitudinous desires all gratified, the detracted in mind and body 
soothed, and the sick cured of their ailments. No matter how nu¬ 
merous the pilgrims who waited at his threshold, funds wore never 
wanting to supply their necessities, though in outward appearance 
he remained a* poor as the humblest, took mi taxes or tithes, and 
steadily refused all offerings brought to him. It was no more 
necessary for him than for Elijah to take thought for the morrow. 
His Ample wants were easily supplied, and every morning, on 
rising from his prayers, a sqm of money sufficient for the day s 
needs, was found under the praying carpet. Whether the ravens 
’■r the disciples were the custodians of the saintly" treasure chest 
U an immaterial detail. 

I ho hum- .if the Hermit of Beka was almost obscurity, compared 
to the influence of the Akhimd of Swat. HU ascendency over the 
Muhammadans of the Border and Eastern Afghanistan, was us 
great as that of Loyola it. Rome, or Luther In Saxony ; his edicts 
regarding religions customs and secular observances were os un¬ 
questioned as the Papal Bulls in Spain. When the chiefs of 
Swat recognized the possibility of British military operations ex¬ 
tending to their valley, and the necessity far federation, it was to 
the Akhund they turned to select them a king, His selection was 
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a Snyud of Sittona, who for some years carried on tin organized 
Government, under the patronage of the Border Pope. Putting 
aside tlie incredulous stories about him as priest, his life seems to 
have been one of devotion, humility, abstinence, and charity ; tho 
doctrines he taught were as tolerant and liberal, as those of his 
Wahabi opponents were intolerant and puritanical. Judged by 
the standard applied to other religious leadens, be used his in¬ 
fluence, according to bis lights, for good, supporting peace and 
morality, discouraging feuds, restraining the people from raiding 
and offences against their neighbours, and enforcing the precepts 
of Muhammadan law as far as ineradicable Pathan custom would 
permit him. 

Celibacy he by no means regarded as the highest form of virtue, 
for be married a Yusafzai woman of the Akozni clan, by whom he 
had two sons and one daughter. The eldest of the former, Abdul 
Mannftn, the Miau Gul, after his father’s death, became involved 
in a struggle for supremacy in Swat with the Khfiu of Dir; and in 
1883, aided by the Chief of Bajanr, and the virtue of his father's 
name, established himself for a brief while; when death cut short 
his chances of any wide-spread power, either spiritual or temporal. 
The younger son, Abdul Harp still lives, an ascetic and a hermit, 
after the fcishion of his father, but entirely without his father’s 
influence, and outside his valley almost unknown. The Border 
Pontificate can be no more hereditary than plenary inspiration or 
upostolic succession ; mid no Border Pontiff has yet arisen who 
can successfully fill the chair of his eminence Abdul Gafur, the 
Akhund of Swat. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


APOSTLES OF INSURRECTION. 

Considering the PathsLn's eminently material form of faith, his 
confidence in saints and shrines, prophets and priests, prayers and 
pilgrimages, it is not a little curious that religious reformers 
directly opposed to all this should from time to time have obtained 
such influence on the Border. It can hardly be put down to the 
virtue of toleration; for there are few more bitter feuds than have 
arisen between Sunni and Shiah Muhammadans, or Gar and Samil 
politicians. There is certainly less difference between the orthodox 
believers in the Four Companions, and those who arc the followers 
of ’Ali, than between the ritualistic PathSn and the puritanical 
Wahabi, the latter very often a despised Hindustani to boot. Yet 
in spite of the long record of mischief, and the troubles which tills 
mischief lias led to, colonies of these and other religious adventurers 
of all sorts have been sheltered, and, so long as they refrained from 
interfering with Pathftn custom, have been protected, and even 
cherished. 1 he complications duo to their intrigues were as 
notorious three centuries ago as at present; but, except in the 
matter of trouble to us, the fauatics of Palosi and Maidnn are as 
distinct Irom the surrounding clans as ever, and probably as little 
loved. To the tribesmen they have been a? much an influence for 
evil, as Mephistopheles to Faust; perhaps for a somewhat similar 
reason, for they have held out a temptation to the Border Pathfoi 
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that is roast dear, the hope of robbery ami plunder. It may be 
gjiiJ, moreover, that nil the dangerous heresies that have afflicted 
the posterity of Kids, have been drawn from Hindustan, and after 
they have taken root in a sod especially devoted to their rapid 
development, the produce has been returned with interest—in a 
crop of fanatical thorns in the side of the dominant power for the 
time being, whether Mughal, Sikh or English, 

In the middle of the sixteenth century quite a bumper crop arose 
out of pn apostle who called himself Fir Bokhan the ** saint of en¬ 
lightenment" or Pit Tank the "saint of darkness/* ns he wna 
mare properly termed by the opposition, Barid Answer!, to give 
him his full designation, was the son of a learned, devout and 
orthodox Mullah in the Mnsaad Wflriri capital of frnignram, 
where by the way a colony of intriguing Sayads still fionrUhaa, 
Brought up within the strict pale of the church, bis early youth is 
eaid to have been "edifying;" but be went away, travelled, fell 
into evil company, consorted with JotfU and others, who taught 
the Mullahs son too much. He learnt a little philosophy from the 
Snlis, adopted a good deal of the Hindu dogmas regarding trans¬ 
migration of souls; grafted ou this some startling t Ivories of hit 
own, and went home to promulgate heresies enough to turn his 
father’s beard grey. In fact the Mullah’s feelings were so out¬ 
raged, that he prepared to close the argument and Bazids career 
—with the usual knife. The latter cauie to the common conclusion 
there was no chance fur a prophet in Ids own country, and so left 
it; and, after a life of adventure established himself on the 
Pe.hawur Border, adding to religious heresy, the preaching of 
sedition against the State. He put aside the Koran, the shrines, 
the miracles, or any sot form of religion, mid taught that divine 
manifcstaLions wero made in the persons of holy men, parrieuhirly 
in his own. The only way to heaven was through the intercession 
of the Fir Kamil, " the perfect saint.” He had also inspiration or 
"emus enough to see, that in order to succeed he must adapt his 
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crseil to the wild Border people; ami he made I us religions dis¬ 
cipline proportionately lax and Accommodating, AH men who did 
not, recognire his suet were considered as dearly am] their goods 
were the property uf the survivors, to he seized when or where the 
self-created heirs might find opportunity* This, joined to the 
further inducement of libeitituam in the matter of women, and a 
sort of social communism in the matter of property, at any rule of 
other people's property, offered a form of Church Government that 
obviously commended itself greatly to the Afriilis, Qrakzajs, and 
lawless clans of the Pesliawnr Valley. Eventually, though Ertrid 
™ strongly opposed by the Ypsofzaif and the even more famous 
champion of orthodoxy, Akinin Dorwulm, he was accepted at his 
own value by a large number of the tribesmen, was able to raise 
considerable forces, and enter upon an irregular warfare with the 
Mughal ruler. He and his following became to Akbar, what the 
Wahabis were to the Sikhs, and the Hindustani fanatics to the 
British Government They systematically plundered the high 
fond from Peshawar to hiibul, until communications were almost 
entirely cut off, in spite of operations undertaken against them by 
Miln Singh anil others of Akbar’s leading generals. 

Finally the Lj perfect saint ” was surprised In a night attack, and 
died not, long after at Hastnagar; but five sons followed their 
father's steps and with their bands infested the Border, until they 
were gradually lmntal down,and burned,drowned,or beheaded,which 
was the Mughal notion of a punitive expedition* The memory of 
two is perpetuated by a pair of most dangerous rocks, Kaumliya 
ami Jalalip, opposite the Attack ferry on the Indus* These rooks 
were so christened by Akbar, fur being as troublesome and 
dangerous to his boats, as the two most notorious sous of Pir 
Tarik had been to his troops* Gradually the heresy dfed out, but a 
grandson named Ihdad, flourished in Tireh aL the head of a bond 
of religious bnrglars and sanctified highwaymen for many years, 
hi-mymg his neighbours with exceptional cruelty and success. 
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No sects made a stronger point of cundeiumng aepulchraj 
honour to holy men, prostration before shrines, encouragement to 
thfir keepers, and the kirn I of religious exercises which Path fins 
most affect, than the Wahabis, or MLthnmmadan Unitarinna; and 
jet no more formidable apostle of insurrection ever appeared on the 
North-West Frontier in India, than Sayud Ahmad of Bareilly. 
The colonies which he planted still exist, ami the strength of their 
fanaticism has just been made evident daring the Black Mountain 
campaign by the two hundred who came on to certain death 
at Kot Kui. The career of this particular man h well known in 
connection with the State trial of his supporters in India, and 
has been sketched in powerful lines by Hunter in his Indian 
AIunahums. A horse-soldier under a Pindaii freebooter, a student 
of Arabic under the learned doctors of Delhi, a passionate 
pilgrim to Mecca, a zealous reformer of the faith of Is Am, 
proclaiming Ids divine commission to extirpate the infidel world 
from the Sikhs to the Chinese, bis really great success was 
among the mountains of the YnsafeuL The tribes cared little for 
his reforms: when it came to the point they would have none of 
them. They massacred his retinue, and very nearly made an end 
of “the Just prophet, the defender of the faith * himself, when be 
clayed to reform their marriage customs. They preferred to go on 
selling their women, and keeping their miracles ; but they responded 
with enthusiasm when be proclaimed a holy war against the rich 
Sikh towns of the Punjab* The chance of plundering the Hindus 
™ a delight not to be missed* Those who fell, had the apostle’s 
assurance of heaven as martyr* for die faith ; and, better still, 
tli ose who returned would be laden with boo tv. 

The Jehad 1 against the infidel Sikhs began in 1826. To raiding, 
the apostle s followers added burning and murder, and for a while 
carried all before them. In 1830 they readied their culminating 
point by capturing Peshawar. The Sikhs retaliated by expedition* 

1 Holy war. 
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that were exterininative rather than punitive. The villagers turned 
out and hunted back the fugitives into the mountains, destroying 
them like wild beasts. The history of the time is a record of the 
bitterest hatred. The traditions tell of massacre without mercy. 
Hunter quotes one instance in which the very land tenure, was a 
tenure by blood, certain village lands being held by the Hindu 
borderers on payment to the Sikh grantees of an annual hundred 
heads of the Hassan Khel. The decline of Snyud Ahmads fame as 
an apostle came after his ill-advised effort to reform the Pathan 
marriage customs, which was really an attempt to provide wives 
for his own Hindustanis. Something like the Sicilian Vespers 
were repeated, the fiery cross was passed round the hills ns the 
signal for the massacre of his agents, and in one hour,—the hour 
of evening prayer—they were murdered by the tribesmen almost 
to a man. In 1831 he was finally disposed of by the Sikh finny 
under Sher Sing. He was slain and his followers for the time 
being almost exterminated. Out of some 1.G00, not more than 300 
are said to have left the field alive. The Sikhs made apostolic 
succession almost impossible. 

Nevertheless tbe colonies re-established by Sayud Ahmad's 
lieutenants, anil recruited by the disaffected from India, and outlaws 
or individual Border ruffians, were left as a legacy to the British 
Government—perhaps one of the most troublesome legacies we 
took over with the Punjab. Against the colonies at Sittana among 
the Utmanzois, at Malka on the slopes of the M&hubun, at Zazkata 
in Buneyr, among the Block Mountain tribes on both sides of the 
Indus, there stands a long record of campaigns, a gTeat exjiendituro 
of men and money, due maiuly to their agency. Where they have 
not openly undertaken hostile operations against us, they have 
proved to be at the bottom of most of the tribal complications. 
Their nominal object a crescentade ugainst English, Hindu or 
infidel Kafirs of any sort, they seem never to lose an opportunity 
of inspiring ill-feeling, and to be always ready to join hands with 
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any lawless KMn, or dan, that can bo persuaded intu taking the 
initiative. The eolonici of Pniosi anJ Maiden were founded alter 
the Akbiind of Swftt use*! bis influence tu move them out of 
Buneyr; and from the Black Mountain Expedition of 1868 to 
the one of Ifi&S they have steadily practised their systolic 
vocation of preaching sedition among the tribes, who have at length 
brought on themselves a just, retribution for following their ail vice. 
Even of late years, though so much may not have been heard of 
them, they are known to Lave been active enough for mischief 
During the last Ihincvr difficulties in 1885 they wore ready to join 
rite Buneyrwida; and their missionaries were canvassitig supporters 
in India for funds in anticipation of a disturbance, in the same 
year their leader, an old Maul vie of Moidan, bad the effrontery to 
demand a contribution of 5,000 rupees from the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Hazfira, nod to threaten reprisals if it was not paid. 
The mure closely rlie evenrs which led up to the recent Black 
Mountain expedition are investigated, the larger the share of in¬ 
trigue that seems to be truce J home to PalosI and kindred colonies 
like the Fa ran Sayads. It. was from among the latter that a pro¬ 
claimed outlaw found the partisans who fired un our villages in 
I SSI, raided on Ehgrian, shot down peaceable villagers in IS88, 
and kidnapped others continuously till 1SS9. And it was from 
Palosi that another hotter known proclaimed outlaw, II Add m 'Ah 
Khan, whose name has figured conspicuously in the frontier 
disturbances of late, originally drew tbe most dangerous section of 
his followers. 

"Whether the severe lesson which the tribesmen have had at the 
hands of General Sir John MacQueon, will induce them to once for 
all turn out these disturbers of the pejace, remains to be seen, but 
it is probable nothing would cun tribute more to rim establishment 
of a permanent peace than a convention for the summary extradi¬ 
tion. of all the insurrectionary apostles in future. 
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CHAPTER XXX V r 


BOEDER ROMANCE—A PATHA_N ROMEO AND JULIET, 

Although Ln a sense the Border Benedick includes a wife or 
two among die properties with which lie has to set himself up, 
and to pay for at the ruling 1 market rates; and though the position 
of PatMn women kind may ton often be somewhat inferior to that 
of the remaining live-stock—hewers of wood,, and drawers of 
water, rather harder w orked than the ordinary household donkeys 
■*— must not be supposed that their meiikind are by any means 
impervious to the arrows of the blind god, or that- in Border 
hamlets, courts, camps, and groves, the warriors ur saints, are not 
ruled by exactly the same little word so potent everywhere else. 
The character of the most ruHianly and murderous tribesman has at 
times quite another ssde. For the most part, a love for the song 
and the dance is a common characteristic. The famous Khathak 
dance is an institution familiar to even the most casual visitors. 
The huge bln zing camp lire, the dashing a worth, the circle of per¬ 
formers going round with weird movements^ and dancing to the 
nuiiic of a wild chaunt The Kbattfd; pipes are as thrilling on 
the Punjab Border as the slogan to any Highlander, only rather 
more piercing. Festive gatherings are more or less common all 
along it, and wherever they have not been prohibited by the 
Mullahs, musle and dancing make up the best pm l of the amuse- 
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ment for both sexes. The performer ou the flageolet (puma), the 
dram, and the guitar (rabdb), never fails to find a sympathetic 
audience, more especially if he adds a channt recounting the daring 
deeds of a warrior clansman, or trolls forth a love song, more or 
less anacreontic. The m Irani, or improvisatore, occasionally adds 
a little acting and burlesque, and if he varies this with a not 
uncommon spice of impropriety, fairly brings down the house. 

To be able to play the guitar—for the raldlt lias wire strings 
played with the hand or a short bow, and is more like a guitar 
than a fiddle—is no more discredit to a Pathan than it was to a 
Crusader, and the former will occasionally set hims elf down by the 
road, substitute the rabdb for the rifle, and do his best to vie with 
the mirajti in playing; accompanying himself by singing some 
favourite Pathan ballad iu a very loud, but not by any means in¬ 
harmonious voice. Similarly a gang of Pathfin workmen will draw 
up together after a long day’s tramp, and possibly a short meal, 
and troll out a wild chorus half the night. 

Like the rest of the world, the Pathan has also his romance, in 
fact far more of it than most of his neighbours in Hindustan. 
Elphinstone doubts if there are any people in the East, except the 
Afghan and Pathan, that kuow anything of the sentiment of love, 
according to the Western idea of that passion. There are many 
Bonier courtships that are not done according to regulation, and 
much love-making managed without a go-between. An enter¬ 
prising Klolu does not always wait till the arrangements about the 
Am, or marriage dowry are made up. If he does not mind fight¬ 
ing, he can get a sweetheart without her parents’ consent, by steal¬ 
ing a lock of her hair, snatching off her veil, or mantilla, or the 
still simpler expedient of eloping with her. Nor is the Yusafzai 
always so dull as to observe the etiquette laid down for him of 
waiting till the marriage ceremonies are over before seeing his 
bride. He steals under cover of night to her house, and has a 
secret understanding with mamma, who contrives to leave the 
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couple alone together and square papa, by whom the visit would 
be considered a deadly affront if he officially knew it. And these 
little kisses under the rose, *' sports of the betrothed,” as they are 
termed in Pnshtu, no doubt compensate for any little delay in the 
remaining negotiations. 

But besides the abduction and elopements, either with maid or 
matron, and the other dangers which so many Pathans are ready 
to enconnter in the cause of love—and in this Elpliinstones com¬ 
parisons with the West seem very appropriate—there are lots of 
instances of what might be romantic attachments: where yonng 
couples faU in love, exchange pledges, have stern parents demand¬ 
ing solid assurance in the shape of laud and beeves, and who have 
to separate, the one to work, and the other to wait, just for all the 
world like similar Western stories. 

Their ballads, songs, and tales, moreover, mainly tell of love and 
war, occasionally in a very dramatic way. There is no Border 
Shakespeare, hut the most popular of all the Border poems or 
tales might have been based on the story of Romeo nnd Juliet. 
Famous, more especially throughout the whole Yusafzai-country— 
it tells in good manly Pushtu the touching story of the loves of 
Adam KMn and Purkhani— is perhaps the most representative 
specimen of Border folklore, and gives a particularly graphic 
account of one of the most pleasing phases of Border life. 

The story, which has been noticed by many writers, from Elpliin- 
stone downwards, and translated from both Persian and Pushtu 
versions, but most completely by the late Major Plowden from the 
Pushtu edition compiled at Peshawur by Mulvi Ahmad of Tangi. 
gt.es back to the days when the Yusufzais of Swat used to leave 
their mountain fastnesses and come down at the end of every 
summer to the plains in the Peshawur Valley. Before the famous 
Shaikh Malli had divided out the hill and plain country among the 
different tribes; when bows and arrows were still the common 
weapons, and Barber had not yet introduced them to matchlocks; 
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the Mithakliel sept of the Abakhel clan had then their summer 
homo at Barikot on the hanks of the Swat river, and among them 
Adam Khan, the son of llasn Khi\n, was the most distinguished 
of the clansmen for his good looks, his grace and his prowess. 
Renowned as a hardy sportsman and a skilful musician—anil none 
could equal his skill in playing the rabdb (the Patbitn guitar) the 
Romeo of the story was recoguize.1 as the chief of an ail mi ring 
circle of friends. Durkhani, the Juliet, was a daughter of Tans 
Khan, a wealthy chief of the Khasi Khel sept of the same clan, 
and lived at Ghalagftn, a village close Ly. She was no less famous 
ns the most charming and accomplished of her sex. “ Everywhere 
was the fame of her beauty, her amiability, and her talents noised 
abroad. Nowhere at that time was there her equal." 

The first scene of the lovers’ meeting is variously described as 
by the snow-fed waters of Swiit, or by the spring at Bazdarra 
« Th e Hawk's Eyrie"—to which Durkliani resorted for water when 
the clans descended to the plains for the winter, a huge isolated 
rock being riven in twain to enable them to meet. A still more 
favourite trvstiug-place was a blacksmith's shop on the road to the 
Malakand Pass, where Adam took his horse to be shod, and 
Durkhftni her spindle to be mended. “ Their eyes met, and from 
that moment they loved.” Similar easily devised pretexts sufficed 
for many meetings, and a tree is still pointed out, grown from the 
peg to which Adam used to tether his horse. 

But between the Mithakhels and the Khasikhels was a long 
standing feud. An ancient quarrel, as bitter .*« any in Veiono, nnd 
Dark bani was by her parents betrothed to u Paris " — in the shape 
of Payuwai, a powerful chief of the Babuzai, n third sept of the elan. 
The mutual passion of the lovers remained a secret, and Durkhani 
observed a life of such privacy, that even at festival times, when 
social restraint is a good deal relaxed, no one could get a view of her 
face. With difficulty she is persuaded to go to her cousin Basaki’s 
wedding, though a long promised bridesmaid, and only goes on the 
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condition that she may remain closely veiled in her mantilla, if such 
a word may be used ns a translation for a garment which covers 
not merely the face but the figure. Vowed to keep hereelf secluded 
from the view of either man or woman, she sets out accompanied 
by her duenna, who throughout might be the counterpart of Juliets 
nurse, for she never loses an opportunity of puuring into her 
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mistress’s willing ear the praises of her lover. The cousins w glad- 
den their hearts by recalling the events of their childhood/’ but 
none can succeed in obtaining a glimpse of the fair one's face. 
Bards vio with one another in making verses in her honour, verees 
of » such sweetness as to make e'en the sad smile and the happy 
weep. They saug quatrains and roundelays till they were quite 
exhausted, but in vain. Duikhani unveiled not her face.” 
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Anon comes Adam, with two of his henchmen, who commence a 
serenade outside the courtyard, the verses of which in some of the 
metrical versions make up a large part of the poem. Durkhani, 
touched by the strains, inquires from the duenna as to the singer. 
“ A gTeen parroquet is he,” says she—the parroquet being held a 
type of manly beauty, as the nightingale is of song—apparelled 
in right proper garments, and his taro friends ore his wings. If 
thou desirest to see him, this is thy time. Soon will he fly away, 
and then thou wilt grieve, for his name is Adam Khan." One of 
the “ wings" extols her ravon tresses, the other “ her dainty arms, 
that, like polished blade, have cut in twain Adam’s heart ;** while 
he sings of the beauty of her face, laments in most touching notes 
his unhappy case, and speaks of seeking exile in some distant land. 
Durkhani, recognizing the voice, her resolution no longer avails 
against the pleadings of her heart, and despite the duenna's cautions, 
she, “inflamed with the wine of love,” flings the veil from her face, 
and, rushing out of the chamber to meet her lover, falls faiutiug to 
the ground. 

“ Modesty and statue, utiy, wisdom her forsook: 

Forgotten are by her the precepts of the book.” 1 

ITer kinsfolk upbraid her for this most unseemly conduct, accuse 
her of being bewitched, and proceed to fumigate her with wild rue, 
to avert from her the evil eye. ** Good aunt," she replies, “ have 
done, I am nut bewitched, and since I have hy the flame of love been 
burnt, scorch mo not again with fire. If you would cure me, send 
me forth with Adam, that I may fly with him." The secret is out; 
from that time their love is a matter of notoriety. 

Theu, in the version as compiled by Maulvi Ahmad, comes what 
may not inappropriately be compared with the balcony scene. 
Durkhani and her party have gone home to their winter quarters 
in Lower Bazdarra, the lovers contriving to meet again tn route at 
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their favourite springs. ToTftua Khan's house, with much caution, 
comes at dusk the Yusafzia Romeo, with Mercutio and Benvolio 
[Mini and Bale), and by the aid of a ladder made of a cradle, 
scale her courtyard. Eulo hold’s Adam’s horse tfajnv.Ti" the love 
bewitched; r ' Mini keeps watch; the usual troublesome bey Peter 
(Eticha) Is silenced by a gift of some silver, and under the dose 
curtain of civil night, some very dramatic love-pajssage-B take place. 
Parting la such sweet Borrow, Durkhini will nut let her lover go, 
though M sbo reflects that if day dawns, anil her father becomes 
aware of Adam’a presence, he may say naught to her, but he will 
kill him, anti her heart will break. 

“The walla are Itipti nml hard to climb, 

And the place dtiilli, ea&fiiduriag who thou art, 

1J nny of my Trinum pii find tliee here, 1 ’ 

are lines that might almost, hare been stolen by the Pushtu hard. 

INuw comes the soft breeze of the morning— f ’ Nasi in-i-Sithfir/’ 
The nurse i- uneasy, " the cocks begin to crow,” hut it is Adam that 
urges, “ metbmks it still is night, Lhe birds have crowed too soon.” 
They are still exchanging vows, when * v the village priest ehnimta 
the call to prayers,” and Hiru has t-i interfere and the nurse, abus¬ 
ing the raslmesaand imprudence of Adam, to contrive a pretext to 
remove the watch mam 

Adam's love-lorn condition becomes obvious to everybody, “Ho 
is madly in love with Durkbunf," says ids father. "What, mokes 
my dear brother look so sod ? ” remarks his little sister. Duikhsini 
declares her heart is broken; Payuwni, the betrothed, who is away 
hunting, hears enough to bring him buck hastily, and, tilled with 
jealousy, he insists on hurrying on the marriage Feast. 

Dttrkhiitii is forced to consent, but <pioth she to him, ” So in a 
dream have 1 learnt that in seven days time I must die, but if 
pern d venture f survive, then I will be here for thee." Paynwoi 
consents to so much grace, and thereon is called in the Friar 
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Lawrence, Pir Salih, the trusted confidant and preceptor, who with 
the nurse arranges a plot to carry off the lady by force on the day 
fixed for her wedding with PayftwaL Adam, moreover, goes to a 
tribal chief, Mir Bami, and in approved Pathan form 1 throws him¬ 
self upon him, a suppliant for assistance, which is given in the 
shape of three hundred armed men, and a promise of shelter. These, 
and one hundred of his own, Adam arranges as his supports, while 
Miru and he, at a given signal catch np Durkhiini and the duenna in 
the approved Lochinvar manner, are off at speed and in Mir Bami's 
house before Payawai’s forces are fairly aware of what has 
happened. 

Events in the tragedy now proceed apace. Mir Burai is heavily 
bribed by Payawai to give up Durkh&ni—an act of treachery, from 
a Pathiin point of view, of unpardonable baseness. So much so, 
that Mir B&mi’s son, Gujar Khan, the friend of Adam, attacks his, 
own father, and resolutely pursues him until he encompasses his 
death. Death alone was not even sufficient to wipe out the dis¬ 
honour of betraying a refugee: the whole of the perfidious chiefs 
clan were afterwards seized with leprosy, and gradually died out, 
nothing of it surviving but the disgrace, which has caused the very 
name of Mir, or Pir, Bami to become a synonym for an exception¬ 
ally treacherous man — a Border Judas. 

Gujar Khftu unites his forces with Adam, but both are drawn into 
an ambuscade by Pay&wai, and though the latter is beaten off. the 
Bale is killed, aud Adam biully wounded. Durkhiini, meanwhile, 
spends her days and nights in tears waiting succour from Adam: 
her only solace the tending of two flowers in the garden, one named 
after herself, the other after her lover. On the day of the ambuscade 
the flower named after Adam appears to droop aud languish from 
sympathy, and while she is watching it, Payawai enters with his 
drawn sword, wet, as he boasts, with the heart s blood of Adain. 

1 Claims the tvttuventai (something akin to the Iiinda Dlmnna) which no PiUhia 
con reltisc. 
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The trial is fatal * Overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, Dmkhurd 
sinks senseless to the ground, ” and dies, “ her hands and apron filed 
with flowers/' The news is carried to Adam in hi* village, where hts 
wounds have been bound np, and liL* kinsfolk are trying to induce 
him to find consolation in the charms of a beautiful young maiden, 
named (liileem, M the flowordoving one," The flower-laving one is 
not altogether coy. " bat he will none of her/' " Wore all the 
fairest damsels in the world assembled together, they could not equal 
a single Huger nail of DurkMni / 1 he says; and when he hears of her 
fate, he starts up, hia w mods bur=t out again, and he gradually 
Santis from weakness, calling on his mistress's name. 

Another version kills Adam first, ami makes Durkhani first learn 
of his fate from the trusty Mini, whom she recognises disguised as a 
wandering minstrel, playing his muster's guitar, umi hearing the 
news, gradually pines away; even Payawni at last refuting for 
having caused the death of two such true lovers. 

There are other variations and other endings, but all agree that 
the pair were separately buried at their respective encampments, 
by the Kfihul river near Ns us hem, and afterwards found by a man 
whose scarf or Unuji was lost, lei the grave, and who, searching fur it, 
found both lovers together in one. Tn ice, owing to the bitier Feud 
between the clans, were the bodies again separately buried, but 
twice was love ngnin triumphant, and both are found united in one 
grave. Finally, the clansmen, persuaded by the holy priest, gave 
in to such persistence, and agreed to bury their feud in the same 
grave that turmed the last resting-place of Adam Kb fill and 
DurkMm, ot whom it may nu truly be said as of their 
prototypes, 

W A pair of aldivcTCi^fl lovers, 

Wfcoeo lnisad ventured. pit^rne overihraw 
]>& with ihttir deaths bury their puentt 1 

Near Murd-m are two hillocks, Tu-us-Derai, and TIasn-Derat, 
where the rival houses established their camps, ami where tradition 
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sayj these love-passages tragically ended* Not far away from 
Nanebera^ nt Zira ilamn on the Laiib of the Kabul river* la the 
grave of the lovers, from which sprang up two acacia trees with 
intertwining bran chafe, and from these the youth who makes himself 
a bow {iutkkuri) ior his guitar {rah&h) is certain, like Adam, of 
beeuruirig an excellent musician, but also, like hiin p of risking death 
in the bloom of hia youth, 

Ami in a hamlet almost adjoining Toni, near Marti in, is the 
grave of Pir S 0 .L 1 b, the good friar of r.he Babuzais. whose shrine is 
still oIt noat its famous us the memory pf Adam KVm hi dear t.o the 
pride of every YuaafanL 



A Pa thin Romcff-KhwSjah Muhammad, th* KhUn of rtatJ. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Fat fun Foetet. 

SohKWKEEE between the ricli and occagi anally extravagantly 
voluptuous Persian and the simple verse of the ancient Arab may 
probably bo placed the poetry ui the Path ana, in tact >4 Afghans 
generally. Like the Former it is tinged to some extent with the 
mystic doctriae of the Sufis ; poetry abounding in harmonious 
numbers and richness of fancy, but that suggests merely pleasure 
to the profane while professing to chaunt the fervour of love 
divine ; that deals in metaphor often of the most extravagant 
hind : enthusiasm that takes the Form of religions allegory scarcely 
distinguishable from very earthly depravity—-ju&t as the Mt irkah. or 
dervish r a idoak of rags, thickly-wadded and lined with silk* a form 
of spiritual penance* hardly conceals exceedingly carnal joys. For 
the more far-fetched a sort of slang dictionary would be needed ; 
by zephyrs are to be understood outbursts of grace 5 by wine is 
meant devotion; the tavern is an oratory* its keeper a spiritmd 
guide; inebriation, religions abstraction. The warmest description 
id beauty denotes the perfection of the Deity; curia and tresses 
arc the attributes of glory; the lips inscrutable mysteries of Ins 
essence; kisses and embraces the transports of devout piety. But 
in the main the love that tunes the iced ut the PutluLu has 
undoubtedly a great deal of the human in it j while* as might be 
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expected from a warlike race of hardy mountaineers, with few 
wants and little chance of obtaining more than the bare necessaries 
of life, their similes arc more simple, and there is a breath of 
patriotism and freedom pervading the whole. 

11 " some of the writers were men who devoted themselves to 
lives of penance and religious aba tract Eon, others again were 
warriors who wielded the sword still better thttn the pen, whose 
sentiments were naturally chivalrous, whose devotion to the fair 
l-l-v was great, and whose odea were distinctly less Sxj fistic than 
erotic. Such at any rate arc the songs that commend themselves 
to popular favour on the Border. The average Bath an accepts the 
* A uml-i-jismani or *' corporeal worship/' without troubling himself to 
discover the 'A maZPrukani or 1 * spiritual adoration,” if even the poet 
ever intended his- writings to hear any such transcendental meaning. 

For Europeans this national poetry was practically discovered by 
Riverty, and considerable selections from the best-known writers 
translated by him and subsequently by PJowden as test-books,, 
Among these writers, perhaps the most popular arc the two 
M o hm and Mull ahs; A bd-u i-Ra bin [in and "A bd-n l-Hami d, the Shaikh 
S’adl of the Patterns who both Hoiirished on the northern Peshawur 
Border about the beginning of the last century. Besides effusions 
of a religious character the former wrote a number of love odes, 
and two volumes of the latter bear the suggestive titles of Zone’s 
FtiseiiitTiiiJi and a Collect ion, a/ Pearh and Corals, Almost equally 
popular, and stilt better known, was the warrior-poet Khuahhil Khan 
ilie Khattak, the ancestor of the famous old Khan Sir Kiiwitjah 
Muhammad, chief of the Teri.or Southern Khaiuiks, who has been 
already referred to; for besides poetry and history ho wrote on 
many subjects, and translated Bidpfti’s excellent fables from the 
Pe rsian. Poetry, no less than the profession of anus, seems to have 
run in Lhe family. His eldest son Ashraf, under the name of 
Ilijrai, Si the esilef Ik- fore be was betrayed into Lite hands of 
Aurangzebe, and ’Abd-ul-Qadir, another son—who with ten brothers 
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and several children were slain in one day by an intriguing nephew, 
and buried in one grave—both inherited their father's tastes, as 
did a grandson, Knzim Khun, better known under hid n&tii dt phtmc 
of Shaida, “ the lovelorn/ Among a still earlier series was Mirzu 
Khnn Anmri, M the assistant of the Prophet/' a descendant of the 
notorious apostle of Kght/' though he is sometimes claimed by 
the Yuaafmb, who two and a half centuries ago lived and wrote in 
Tirah. where among tka wild highlanders of the Mian Kb cl, hta 
descendants still flourish. The Yus&lfous, the Ban gash, the Dmrilui 
Afghans, even the Alridis, similarly claim barils of more or less note, 
of whose efforts fragments have been preserved in, one form or other, 
Beauty, the theme ou which the poets of all nations from Ana- 
croon to Moore, or Firdausi to Tasso, are so eloquent, is to aPatiifm 
a subject equally popular m Pushtu, Be it East or West, the ruling 
theme various very little ; and though the Oriental standard of 
loveliness or the imagery uf the Eastern may occasionally vary 
somewhat from those of the Occident, the Pushtu, like the Persian, 
is foil of touches of nature with which the western world is nt once 
made kin. Is the western lover sighing like a furnace, with a 
woeful ballad to his mistrers 1 eyebrow f ’Abd-ul-Qadir declares : 

Her glance his a flame, her eyes are like firebrands that lovers' 
hearts kindle, IS he hath lighted the lamp of her Iteauty ; and her 
adorer’s hearts, like the moths, are oblations therein. Her eyes are 
lotuses, the pupils black bees, but their gaae is ns free as the 
gardk/a. Her eyebrows are bows, her eyelashes the arrows, and 
to destroy her lover she raise Lb thorn/' 

“Each of the eyelashes of the beloved/'says ’Abd-ur-Xtahmau, 

* plertietb mo like the two-edged sword of AIL * . , Her counten¬ 
ance is bidden by her curls, as the water of immortality is itself 
concealed in darkness*'’ 

“From thy ciir1s< T thy ruby lips, mal thy face 
Proceed the niyht, the sunset’s ^[uw, (he dawn of day. 

I » it the teslh ill thy niMJiilIi ittiiL s-htTMd en& lnitroiHly I 

Or ikru those glittering dfcmJrops ia tiiu cu^badi” 
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Romeo is made to speak of stealing- immortal blessing from 
Juliet’s lips, but sayg a Kliattak bard —■ 

‘■Jfo one is of able of exp]inning thmr sweetness, 

The axnhruainl nectar of Paradise ie indigonmiE u, h&r ]ip^ M 
*«**#-** 

[i A single moment lip to Up with the be lov'd 
.A ri'j honey, milk,, mid conaervea nro ulitu Lur^ot' 3 

Conserves may not sound highly romantic, but, perhaps is as 
much so as the modern slang has coined the expression “ real jam." 
In a long ode of a different, style R abm in writes — 

11 Tlit face of fine's mistress, the sun, the moon, all three are tbu same; 
Hi-r figure, the cypress, ami the JELr, idJ three are the same; 
fluliuy, augur, her lip*, oil three are the eii llui ; 

A garden, a paradise, her dwelling, nU three tut 1 the taiue; 

Of my true ]i>ve bereft, fire, or the hare earth, to me are the same. 1 ' 

And again — 

‘‘‘This h the Adored one—that i& ihe rival. 

This U Lh& rose — that is the thorn. 

Thin is the beloved - that is the duenna, 3 
This the Irtm-Ltrc —thiit is the Fimfcii 

Thh is wisdom— that ie lore. 

Timid is liii^iiiah— that Lhe coupler. 

This- is separation: —that is conjunction. 

This ie autumn—thiit the fresh spring 

This ia devotion—that in sinfulness. 

This is refulgence, but that ia lire. 

This is Ttahmiu — that is the Adored. 

This the di*k — i1l:i.l in the phjmcimi** 

The following, though hearty, perhaps hardly sounds so com¬ 
plimentary :■ — 

*■ When 1 look on thy fice, I am amazed at Allah's pnee, 

That Hi: hath preFerroii thee safe i'mta ita ruddy glow. 33 


1 St* lli, description of a dq^nm in tTmj*, XXXVI, 
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hem try, says Pujje, (irays us bv n single butr ; Rahman dtjsires 
“ llit greater liberty than thia* that 1 by the dm in nf my miatress' 
l^oks he bound/' and some of the ideas in the following are 
distinctly noyel as well ns poetic:— 

■ How miiuy, .TMtpL.likflj 1 * my lave would from lint pretty pit CiLru-l 
If fur her dimpled chin she let her tre^ 1 down m rope. 

Gould they but viti'r btt trwy lips the jewellers, I wedi, 

For Yaxutui sapphires wimhl abandon further search. 

Should my Envu in her beauty visit the yrove., 

Thu rose- of the garden nil claim to ft* benuty would waive. 

Think uiLt tlm r . evt'n in 31 00 ms day dire co-nfusioo, 

Kamgar* will let go kin gr^p on her skirts," 

Ho jests at. seal's tlsat never fobfc n woumd, ’ is t for rt country of 
ijalliv, not inaptly paraphrased by E rib man r— 

"If tlum fiiTfi-ft fn-.ni the proeipice of leva thou wilt loose thy tenth, 

Uh th .u who gnaaheet tiieiu at me hv way of aJniubiijon.'' 

Some of file verses by Klmsblml KHn and the Khattaka Ltre 
suggestive of Moore:— 

J ' TTharc thou wdiuetb, the pines n parUrru of flowers IwcotuetEL 
^ in the mend thou roamast, the kunrt i.f the tulip in warred, 

Y lien the radile locks ahout thy fair face zephyr difthevdetb, 

J Jin friiyrajicc of mn*k and utuin-r U every where diffused. 

Sbce in thy tftjsra my heart in Jnst T show mo thy- fore, 
fur in ul^hu'i gluum, with lintel lmnp f tin we nut seek lost trmttrvs 1 * 

“ My i^nwefa) mhen.-' beauteous form nm-aled: 

lu fw'ry limb i* kind led passions rt. . 

A till when l view her lungutHhing soft eyes, 

^ itk wine of joy my gubht Lrimmeth o'er.’' 

3ten [4 by tlie sarpentfi 3 of thy Wkij, tho man recm'nr.? never, 

Frafthsi to visit bubs ami ukrines, ua-dm nil magh orts. 

Hut pain nml anguish jim.l nil gt4af kith fled : 

1 have tonlay within my grasp the ruy ,,f j, : .y. 


1 The Tmiiiuis EutprU hem wlujg.a brothers puled hiin.' 1 

s The unmoor the author, which b gewstdly introduced [TJ tha list Em ortho ode. 

3 £eirp*i|t* nro in tbe Eta t guardian* of tra^ttra. 
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The iat’L-iivr «T thy lips Tins Kwnsnr 1 pert, to fihcimo, 

The Gtroaui of life eh P.iradbe, the spring of Mtoen'n ekrine." 1 
■#. #■#**■* ■*■ 

“ The lucky man who once ids fiK.it within kt-r thrtcSi-j]J plants, 

He will the gates anil walk of Paiad l*l- forget 

The ptwpect ■ ■!' heaven V.- come, k bliss to monk and pne-tf, 

But in mmting thee, Khushbal hath gained Psradi*! el once." 

Sometimes the lady is coy, and Ashraf Klifm complains 

vi fUr pruntiwd kfca *}w ever makea jl (Imfi to pin 1 to-morrow : 

1 low with s ul: 1 1 prumise cun I my heart ret'rc&h = 11 

Khu&hhul Khun, whom IAverty credits with filty*seven snog, ivaa 
evidently susceptible where the Afr'uli ladies were concerned:— 

!l Fjiir ami prt'lty am Ike Adam Khd Afridi mnbk. 

With Luge eym, long drooping Insists, and imrkad eyobroWiL 
Honey lip?, rosy cheeks, and nmimEiku faces their*. 

Small months like rnseLinls, teeth rtjulir and white, 

Urmtul he alii, covered with dark curls, of amber redekmt. 

Their bodies soft and .dwk, Smooth and gl»iasy like an 
TEj- ! : r feet dlmitmtivo, bi-cli round, end hips prominent 
Tkin-EtomiiAed, broad-chested, <ind anmll-wai?! A. 

In ttiLture Biraight as uff^'find omnplerfwi fair. 

Though like the falcons, 1 Jmve wandered -jVr ilm hilLs, 

Many plump partridge* have I my quarry made/' 

Thorns are, however, not tuifre q Ufiittly ass'.iciateil with the rose, 
amh quoth HflJtm&A. : — 

“ Until a httndm.l tbonis have pierced his henrt. 

How skull the Xightiugmle nnir> rim ruse gain i r 3 

And 'Abd-ii 1-Hnroid puts u similar idea rather neatly: — 

U M Lhe rose, the mure it is concealed, the mom its perfmne raenreeth, 
Po ike angiubti of Jure from endurance Ejcounmilt overpowering." 


1 Tire i-evct of FstwIIm, from rchick all tkt- other* hava thalr schitm, 

9 The first letter oTtkc Arabic alphabet. 

5 ’J‘Ue litr.KIlmen! of thernghtingilofor ilk “*n!tuna, Ike ruse ' ii n constant Knitem 

«*— . 

4< The to (lid IViT whom kb niebuty. 

Hid thousand mqpi are tu'aid on Ugh. Byrm't tfikonr* 

x 2 
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That in the good old days the Khattoks cheered themselves 
with the wine-cup is well known, and Klmshbiil sings its praises 
in several odea ;— 


* L from out tliQ staler ;iKnpe flasfr + 

U cup-bearer, bnn^ tlinu unto me 
A full goblet of that potent wine, 

Thu ratacdy for gric£ Hie crmsokr in wca?. 

Toll nio not of the ridiL'a of this world j 
They cannot compare with one cup of wine, 

* *■ + * * 

Fnum the cup-bean^ (lien take thou the glasr?, 

For therein is much gliiilriees and. jar. 5 

The odes t:>f this writer cover a widor field ami offer more 
variety than moat of the other Fatten bards. He is equally 
eloquent in the praises of “'Spring that lias made the country 
a garden of tlouers," whose breezes H have cheered the clansmen 
evtn more than the wine/ the time “ when the maidens plane 
nosegays in their bosoms and the youth a m tlieir turbans." 
Still more does he delight In describing how those youths JC have 
again marie their bright swords rosy with their enemy's gore, even 
us the tulip—the heart’s seEireil fluwer—blossoms iu summer;” 
how they have " dyed red tho Valley of the Khsiber, and poured 
forth tho tumult of war from Kamipuh to M There 

k no deliverance in anything/’ he mys, " save the sword.” He 
glories iu the deeds of his ancestors, “ who kid both the sword 
und tlh- hijiird, both etui rage and courtesy, whose companions were 
men of spirit who sported with their lives, who In all their dealing* 
tM-iK 1 tri]i - am] went to their graves dyed with blond. Such heroes 
werfl they afl,” For him there is no spot like home : it is " of 
all others Mr spot, and ho thanks Allah that his forbears selected 
it, ■’ with Its dark mountain ranges and the blue waters of the 
Indus." “ J Wlir. slmll r- II how li-;tu(.ifnlit is in the spring after the 
min, ,f what M heart-ravishing sport fin? falcon, hawk, and brand 
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in the woods of Kalah-pfmi ? Do not its hills shoot straight up to 
the sky and the climbing them soon diminish our corpulence ? ” 








Inscription round the lip of a PeahAwur Wine-bowl. 


8u]U Mr kfcci o tier deli'jam rt 
KhsV bar ear kun gham-i-ayam nt 
BAshar-l-mai bar Icafum nah t»-Mir 
fUr ltn«)imn yen iittli|-i fcrzai) £*ru rl 

Get up, O Saki (wlne-cnp bearer), ami giro (me) the cup: 
Jfever mind for the rate* uf tlw world. 

(I.itcrally, throw du»t on the tuiad of the data of grief) 

Hand me the wine ftaak In order 

Thai I may rrmnn tlie blue liravnr* from my heed. 

(Via. Thai then* may tw nothing between me and God ) 


Are not " its youths healthy and stout, active and agile, merry- 
eyed, white and red, and tall in stature wit Inal ? ” " The waters 
of the Kabul river and the Barah stream, are they not sweeter and 
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more delicious than sherbet in the mouth ? ” They are his Pharpar 
and Abner, and it is of them he thinks when an exilo in the 
power of the Mughal, compelled to drink “ the waters of Hind, 
mom; vile than its horrid climate:—” 

M Gentle breeze of the mum, if thou KhnirAb&l puu>, 

Shoulil thy course be by Indus Iwmk, by the Khattak Aknra, 
Convey thou my greetings and greetings, again and again, 

Of my love uud regard carry ninny and many expressions. 

Cry out to the father of rivers 1 with sonorous voice; 

But unto the little Londai * mildly whisj»cr, and say 
Perhaps I once more mny drink a cup of thy waters.” 

It is satisfactory to know tlint the gallant warrior-poet lived 
to get buck and nuns’ many a cup of his favourite stream, and 
write many a sung that stdl lives in the memory of the Border 
clansmen. 


1 The Icdus. 


* The Kabul river. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 

The little strip of nigged mountain lying east of the Indus, and 
occupying tlie south-west corner formed by that river and the 
British district of Hazara, is the last bit of country that need be 
referred to in connection with any, even the most unworthy, of the 
Yusafzai tribes. It has been recently invested with a specially 
melancholy iuterest by the wanton murdor of Major Battye and 
Captain Houston, ami the punitive expedition that followed the 
outrage. Otherwise, neither its extent nor its population would 
warrant its being ranked as of any exceptional importance. The 
tribes ore not numerous, nor particularly warlike, and most of 
them are miserably poor, but they, and tbe nests of fanatical 
hornets they shelter, have for long proved capable of inflicting an 
altogether disproportionate amount of annoyance. And just as in 
the interests of good cultivation it occasionally becomes necessary 
to smoke out or blow up the garden pests, it becomes, iu the in¬ 
terests of good Government, occasionally needful to adopt measures 
that shalTeffectually prevent our villages from being burned, our 
villagers kidnapped, their cattle raided, and our officers from being 

murdered by pests of another sort. 

A long narrow granite ridge, rounded rather than sharp, 2 o to 
30 miles long, having more of the characteristics of Murree or 
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ThatidiAnji than Simla or Dathousio, but an average height of 
^ MJ| > feet, with |teaks at intervals rising to IDJUJQ feet; many 
large precipitous and rooky spurs projecting from the sides in all 
directions, in the narrow glens between, which lie the tribal villages. 
Along those spurs, which at the top occasionally widen out into 
plateaus, affording room for the assembly of a considerable force, 
arc the routes by which the mountain can be easiest ascended, or 
the villages commanded, and it was by these that our troops ad¬ 
vanced in lSe£ t 13t>8,nnd 18f>H r when the very highest peaks were 
occupied. The lower slopes arc covered with berbery and acacia, 
replaced by forests □!’ the Himalayan silver fir ( Abies w$stdana) 
further up. whose dark and gloomy shade has earned fur the 
mountain the title by which it. is known to both Europeans and 
natives. Shade that, all the same, is varied with the light green 
of the oak, sycamore, and horse-chestnut, and by frequent open 
glades rejoicing in short rich grass. The whole, as a rule, well 
watered ; springs are numerous along the slopes, and some of the 
streams flowing into the Indus attain a considerable size. A great 
deal of hill-side is of course rocky and stony, but many places in 
the season are fairly covered with Indian com, a lit tie wheat, 
barley, mustard ami inferior grains, and quantities of fodder. A 
climate that in spring, Summer, nnd autumn is excellent, hut that 
in winter has occasionally snow enough to stop com muni cation over 
crest, All this, and more, is the Black Mountain, with possi¬ 
bilities for a far better sanitari um than Murree, and with very 
much about it, saving always "the spirit of man/' that may bo 
fairly described as " divine.'* 

Certainly the dwellers on its slopes could not be brought under 
any such classification, though it need cot- hi- assumed they are alt 
equally delinquents; and iu some cases they might plead that 
their misdeeds have been the result- of bad coinpunv—villainous 
company,' The tribes on the Western face are the H ossa Dials and 
A kamis, descendants of Isa, nod the t.'hagarzais, descendants of 
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MlJ! ; fill Yaaafeais* The Afcaxais are the weakest, but probably 
itie beat fighting men, ami, with the KMn Khel section ot the 
HaflSMuais, have during recent years been by far the most trouble¬ 
some, The ChagorzniB are the most numerous, though leas born 
to war than to trade and agriculture, their chief wealth being 
their cattle. Once they in arched up the hill to the Crag-picket 
against us at Ambeyla, where their reception caused them to 
march down, find straight home again. The Hassamaia were the 
murderers of Messrs. Came and Tapp, and all three tribes probably 
share with the Saynds and their hangere-oti the responsibility fur 
the murder of Messrs. Eattye and Vmiston; but none are credited 
with the mil lily and many fine qualities ot their kindred on the 
west or Trans-Judug- On all other aides they are surrounded by 
tribes, "who, except ns neighbour*, are widely removed from them 
in almost every way, who do not even belong to the same rare, 
On the south is Tmiiwal, the wildest bit of HazM, the appanage 
uf our feudatory the chief of A mb, whose people, Tamulis. are not 
PatMos at Jilt. In the odjoiiilDg sub-division of AgTor, which is 
under the direct management of another feudatory Kh;iu, the in¬ 
habitants are mainly Swat is and Go jars. In Likari, Nrmdihm* 
Desbi, the three valleys which next lie in succession on the east 
and, with the still larger one of Allfii, come between the Black 
Mountain and the Hazara district, the people are all Swatis. Not, 
as their name might seem to imply, connected with the Swat 
Talley, but, us already noticed in connection with the general 
tribal distribution of the Peslmwur Valley, the remains of a once 
powerful and widely-distributed race, driven by the max&ks from 
the plain country into the bills, and subsequently hunted by the 
Yusafzais out of Swat and Buneyr— mainly eastward into Hazara, 
and a few westward into KftfirBtam lu the valleys where they 
bow predominate, the term covers au exceedingly heterogenous 
people—a little dasli of Greek ou on ancient. Aryan stock, with a 
liberal mixture of Hindu and Turk, Patbfm aud Gujar. Though 
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they would in many cases now deseriho themselves PathAn, the 
latter would probably have to strain hi? vocabulary to find an ex¬ 
pression sufficiently contemptuous to describe the Swtltk. They 
have little in common with the former save hEs vines rankly 
luxuriant, and the bigotry of S unni Muhammadans. Inferior in 
physique, and without bis courage, their instincts five nevertheless 
said to mu naturally towards murder and avarice; and they are 
described by pretty well everybody nil round as cowardly, deceptive, 
I'nird, grasping, [^y “ Replacing the bold frank manner of the 

PatMn hy the hang-dog louk of the whipped ' ur/' Tho Oswald 
AV yelifi'cRf preferring a whole fdtiu, hut. ready to commit any crime 
or to get. any Bertram Riaipgbnma yvho ujay l>e hold enough 
ruffians to do it for them. It is at the same time always 
dangerous to generalize in too sweeping a way regarding tribes by 
nr. means well known, and spread over ku large an area, aud the 
condemnation may be too sweeping. So far as we know them, in 
sun] adjoining Hazara, or have met them iu expeditions, they would 
nnt-, save in tbo matter of treachery and deceit, he formidable ns 
eiieniies + It is improbable, with their own internal quarrels and 
feuil? with the adjoining PatliAus, that they would combine against 
us. unless it were to protect themselves from retaliation; and it 
would only he necessary to take up a strong and permanent 
position on the Black Mountain to ensure the submission ot all 
tile surrounding Swfttis, 

Colonies ul Sayuds, ami others of the baneful order, occupy 
several of the glens on the mountain Itself. In twu ou the eastern 
.slop-, extending idem the highest peak, the Muchai, down to the 
fJesliE fort of Truml t are the Parian Saynda, Ou the western face, 
among the Hussanzaie, ru-e the Say Lids of Tilli; one or two more 
are scattered through the Chagoraai conntiy, ami a rather formid- 
nble religions body, the Akhund Kheis, holds the glens and spurs 
on rhe extreme north'west, comer dawn to the river Indus, 
Numerically nil are insignificant, but they could calculate ou 
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receiving more or less assistance from Hndred colonies across the 
river. This was to some extent, the case during;th& last expedition, 
and, had the operations not been prompt, and the fores employed 
overwhelming, these colonies would probably have become centres 
to which the disaffected from the adjacent tribes, both Tathftn and 
Sw&i, would naturally gravitate. 

All tnld.it is doubtful if the &ghtbg-mea on the Black Mountain, 
including all the FatMns and the religious colonies, amount to 
more than 6.000 or 7,000 men. of which probably not half are 
armed with matchlocks, the rest having nothing better than swords, 
or spears. The Chugarzais might calculate on an extra l,i"Ki or 
O0QO from the Trans-Indus sections, of their tribe; and the ad¬ 
joining Swatis, AUalw fus , Nandi ha ris, Tikariwfik Dashririlb, and 
Thakofcfo could possibly contribute 13,000 or 14,000 still morn 
indifferently aimed, hut the extent to which they would be drawn 
in would necessarily be dependent on the policy declared. 

The recent expedition under General Sir John HcQuceu was 
directed mainly against the Akasais, Hassanzais, Parioii-SayuiU 
;ihd the Hindustani Fanatics of PntoaL Undertaken, m a large 
scale, with a force vastly superior tu anything the ill-armed and 
insignificant tribesmen were likely to lie able to bring into the 

(iold_ it. w:ia short, sharp, and in its way decisive enough. I'liwo 

was one advance, by a band of fanatics, brave to raahnas^ a handful 
of |J warriors of the faith" charging regiments of breechloader 
which cost us the life of the gallant Major Beley, nml resulted in 
the practical extermination of what, had they been Englishmen, 
we should have termed a Forlorn Hope. After this there was 
nothing but a tying enemy, hiding behind rocks and trees, or 
skulking for a chance at parties advancing—possibly to bum his 
homesteads. As a lesson it may he hoped it was successful, but 
t 0 judge from a Standard of high policy, or of permanent results, it 
may fairly be doubted if it was worth the valuable lives and large 
outlay of money spent upon it. The offending tribes were severely 
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punished, a considerable number of the fanatics were literally 
wiped out, a certain amount of crops or stores of grain destroyed 
or taken, perhaps not always belonging to the people actually con¬ 
cerned in the raids and outrages, and certain of the most notorious 
ringleaders were captured and their villages burnt. The troops 
marched up to the tops of the highest peaks, nnd encamped in the 
most difficult valleys, amply showing that the fancied inaccessible 
strongholds offered no security against our shells and our soldiers, 
nnd the seditious colonies had full opportunity of learning that 
their preachers and teachers of iusurrection—scattering in ail 
directions from the sacred training grounds of Maidan, were of no 
more value than their traditionary leather caunon. There was 
nothing for the tribesmen left but to come in and tender a sub¬ 
mission, and promise to pay any fine inflicted, while their friends 
and neighbours fired upon our retiring rear guard, hurrying back to 
keep time to the necessities of a State despatch that should fit in 
with the opening of Parliament. 

It is doubtful if the expedition stayed long enough to enable 
the mistakes in our maps to be corrected, or the notorious want 
of topographical information in tho Intelligence Branch to be 
sufficiently supplemented, while it is certain a harried with¬ 
drawal of our troops was liable to be misjudged and to leave any 
disaffected tribes more ready for future mischief t>o>u ever. 

A more reasonable solution of the difficulty would surelv have 
been to have given oat from the first that our patience with the 
disorderly tribes was exhausted, aud, seeing that during a long 
course of years they had shown it to be impossible to trust them 
as neighbours, we had decided once for all to move our Border line 
up to the Indus, and to bring tho whole under regular Govern¬ 
ment as subjects. The Indus forms a natural boundary along the 
North and West, although the information regarding its course, or 
the facilities for running any road along its banks had, up to the 
date of the expedition, not been sufficient to enable it to bo 
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shown on any map. 1 From Derband the road is passable for 
horsemen for some distance; beyond Kotkai, in the Hassanzai 
country it is more difficult, as our troops found to their cost, while 
further up, spurs run straight down so steep that even mules 
cannot pass. A flying visit of a few hours was made by one 
detachment of troops to Thakot, but the long strip of Chagarzai 
country was not entered at all, and the opportunity for an 
examination lost Regarding the country above Thakot we are 
still absolutely without information, till Major Biddulph takes up 
the parable of the upper Indus in bis work on the Hindu Kush. 

Looking at such maps as are available it would seem that the 
Allai Valley would make an excellent boundary to the North ; it is 
conterminous with British territory in Hazara, though separated by 
a range 11,000 to 12,000 feet high. This crossed, there is a long, 
rich, well-cultivated valley, some 12 miles wide, straight to the 
Indus, the Sirhan stream, which runs down its centre, joining the 
river opposite Barkot; while a vast range, upwards of 15.000 feet 
high, separates it from Kohistan on the North. 

This, or any boundary that would have included the whole of 
the Black Mountain, would have insured a final settlement of a 
troublesome question at the smallest cost The opposition would 
not have been greater than to our temporary occupation, while it 
would have brought with it the most permanently beneficial re¬ 
sults; would have had an excellent effect on the whole of the 
Yuzafzai tribes; provided a splendid sanitarium for cantoning 
troops, well supplied with fuel and water, and afforded a magni¬ 
ficent strategic position, having the most formidable natural 
defence along its front, and which an easily constructed railway 
through the Hazara Valley, would link in with all our com¬ 
munications behind. A few years of good government moreover 


i That a river, within twenty mile* of our ontpoate, .hould harr to be indicate 
on the beat tnape by approximate dots and which dots, on at W one important 
occasion, were found to have some miles of error, xvfaiim no farther comment. 
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woulil go far to sec a set of |»eople now but little removed from 
savages, converted into a community as well-behaved and as 
prosperous as their neighbours in Hazara ; and might, well have 
been bailed its the inauguration of a Border policy ou thoroughly 
sound principles. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A BIT OF “ YAGHESTAX." 

More is probably known about many of the remote regions of 
Centml Asia than concerning the countries adjacent to the river 
Indus within a short range of our own Bonier. This, of course, is 
in a great measure due to the exceptionally inaccessible nature of 
the higher Indus Valley; the immense mass of lofty mountains 
through which the river forces its way; the deep valleys, often 
approached by openings affording little more than a jrnth alongside 
some torrent, rushing between overhanging rocks, dangerous to any 
but a skilled cragsman; with no roads, save the merest tracks; no 
bridges beyond tiiose of plaited birch twigs, swaying with every 
gust of wind ; and with no communications at all for many months 
of the year. Not a little, also, to the character of the fanatical 
and lawless tribes who iuhubit the reaches immediately adjoining 
us, and who bar the way to traders and travellers alike. But 
among these mountains, and in these valleys, often very extensive 
and of great fertility, are communities, numerous and prosperous, 
that for many generations have remained littlo changed or in¬ 
fluenced by the events passing around them, and have maintained 
their own customs, their own dialects, and, to a great extent, 
widely differing peculiarities of race and of creed. 

1 he limits of the Black Mountain practically mark the limits of 
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the Pathsiu to the left of the Indus, though on the right he extends 
much further up; ami in the lateral valleys above Buneyr aro 
more or less pure-blooded Yusafznis, who maintain their con¬ 
nections with Swftt. Then come tribes with a good deal of mixed 
Pat bun blood in their veins, and of Pushtu in their speech, often 
known as “ Ncemclias," or half breeds. Further, again, all trace of 
Afghan blood disappears, or is to be found only in scattered 
colonies. For a long distance, however, the creed is nominally 
Muhammadan, beginning with the tierce fanaticism of Palosa—the 
« Kila Mujahidin,’* a colony of " warriors of the faith,” supported 
entirely by contributions from their sympathizers in Hindustan, 
who, until they were dispersed by the recent Black Mountain 
expedition, devoted their time to drill, giving the words of command 
in Arabic, firing salutes with cannon made of leather, and blus¬ 
tering about the destruction of the infidel power of the British,— 
but getting gradually diluted, till, among isolated spots in Kohistfin, 
are found Muhammadans who shave their heads, worship rude 
sculptures of the horse, nnd are ignorant of a single word of the 
Koriiu. 

In the comparatively small but fertile valleys of Tikari.Nandihar, 
and Deahi, the bulk of the people are Swatis, Muhammadans by 
creed, classing themselves as Pathau, e theologically more nearly 
connected with the people in the adjoining gleus. The same is 
the case in Allfli, a larger and still finer valley, drained by one 
stream to the Indus, though about a fourth of this is possessed by 
Sayud or other religious fraternities. All are plentifully irrigated, 
and grow considerable quantities of rice and Indian corn. The 
eastern end of Alls'ti is described as possessing a succession of grass 
and forest-covered mountain slopes, dotted with fields of wheat and 
barley, nnd prosperous villages. T he whole valley is perhaps 
capable of furnishing 7,000 fighting men, and the three former are 
credited with about 8,000, recognizing as leaders the Khftns of 
Trand and Batgram. On the opposite side of the river are the 
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Ghorband and Kunra Valleys, tbe latter being almost entirely a 
Saynd colony, A range rising 15,000 feet separates Allai from 
Kohistiin, “ tbe land of mountains,” which interposes a thousand 
square miles of snowy peaks and rocky wastes between Khiigun, or 
the upper part ot Hazara, and the Indus; und extends again on 
the west of tliat river right away to Dir and ChitruL Among 
Afghans the name is often used to describe the whole country 
westward to Kabul, or districts inhabited by other races they have 
only partly displaced; just as Vaghestfin, “the rebellious or 
independent country,” is the general term for all the little hill 
republics, who acknowledge no suzerain or at any rate pay no 
attention to him. The main features of the Cis-Indus Kohistan 
are two valleys running east and west from Hazara to the Indus, 
the Nila Naddi, and the Chicharga, separated from each other bv 
a range that, by way of variety, has an elevation of nearly 17,000 
feet. The two streams fall into the Indus near Jalkot and Palos 
respectively, and incidentally, it may be noted, a good road would 
be jHJssible down either to the Indus from Hazara by opening out 
one ot the passes from Khugan, or from Bhogarmang. At present 
the country is destitute oi roads as we nnderstaud roads, and in 
winter the access is only by river, crossing and recrussing at 
intervals. Of trade there is some in timber but little of anything 
else, though Puttun on the Iudus is reputed a large and flourishing 
place, with rnnch fertile hind, a population almost redundant, and 
may ]>erhaps claim to be the capital of Kohistan, if such a collection 
of mountains can be said to possess a capital. 

By the people themselves the country is often called Shinkari, 
the land of the Shins," Muhammadans, but not Pathans— 
probably the remains of a number of cognate tribes of Indian 
origin, forced by Moslem invaders to become Muhammadans. 
They are reported powerful, well built, clean-limbed, dark-com¬ 
plexioned, quick-eyed, sharp-featured people, brave but quiet, 
given to hospitality, nowhere particularly zealous for the faith of 
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Islam, and in many valleys retaining many Hindu customs, and 
still preferring their own particular idols. Some of the dialects, of 
which Biddulph, in an account full of interest, describes several, 
are founded on Sanskrit, with a pretty general admixture of Pushtu 
They, along with tribes to the north and north-west, have, by 
certain authorities, been dragged in to help to build up the theory 
of the Danis and Dan list an; a title which, so far as they are 
concerned, is altogether misleading. There are a few peoplo on 
the Indus, near Koli and Palus locally called Danis, but they are 
ouly an insignificant tribe among a great variety of distinct races, 
speaking different dialects, frequently different languages, and 
called by the most diverse names. And unless the won! Dard is 
to stand for any people of probable Aryan extraction, it is quite 
inapplicable. In language, dress, habit, and prolmbly race, these 
Indus Yallev communities have nu«t in common with the peoples 
of Gilgifc, of Astor in Kashmir, or of Ladak, as described by 
Cunningham. 

Chilfts, another thousand square miles of still more mountainous 
country, «n its southern side for some little distance conterminous 
with Hazara, comes in between Kohistun, the Indns, and Kashmir. 
The Kashmir Maharajah is, in a sort of way acknowledged as 
suzerain bv certain of the little communities, some of whom pay 
him a small annual tribute of goats or of gold dust, and one sends 
three hostages, or residents, changed every year, to Kashmir. The 
officials of that State do not, however, interfere, or even visit 
Chilas, and any attempt of the Maharajah to exercise his authority 
would probably he resisted. Many arc so difficult of access either 
from the river, Kashmir. Gilgit or Yassin, that a very little 
resistance would suffice to keep off a considerable force, and a 
former Sikh expedition seut from Kashmir against the Chilas valley 
met with a disastrous defeat. The highest peaks in this literally 
“ land of the mountain ” rise in the case of Nanga Parbat, “ the 
naked mountain,” to over 10,700 feet. A magnificent peak, but 
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a mere hill compared to Gilgit opposite, which within a small area 
boasts of twenty peaks from 20,000 to 24,000, and eight from 24,000 
to 27,000 feet high. The balance of Chiliis however is to a grpat 
extent snow and rock, over 11,000 feet, succeeded by pine forests, 
down to 5,000 feet, and on the slopes below, in some half-dozen 
principal valleys, a crop of grass and wild vegetables—rhubarb, 
carrots, onions, &c .—that afford grazing for considerable herds of 
cattle, with occasional fields towards the Indus, more especially in 
the valleys round the village of Cliil&s; but the general aspect or 
the country is like the old Sanskrit description of Parbat—bare 
and poorly wooded. Practically it ia rainless, a single fall in the 
year being a good average, though there is a fair amount of irri¬ 
gation from the mountain streams. 

The people are more recent converts to Islam than the Kohis- 
tanis; some of their glens seem rather a favourite resort of Mullahs 
from Swat, and are consequently zealous and bigoted much beyond 
any of their neighbours. Others again have religious systems of 
their own, and in one case the tutelary deity is a rudely sculptured 
horse named the Taibans horse. They, or many of them, arc 
Sunis, and any Shiahs who fell into their hands would be put to 
death without the alternative of slavery. They are not so abso¬ 
lutely cut off from communications as we are accustomed to think. 
There are roads from the upper Swfit into the extensive Kandia 
valley ; from Yassin to the Saziu and Tongir Valleys, both fertile 
and extensive, extending down to the Indus ; and the road from 
Khfigan in Hazara, by the Babusar Pass, is put at a seven days 
journey to the Indus, and from the Kishen-Ganga Valley in 
Kashmir, by the Shoto Pass, as a five days’ journey. The road, 
moreover, which under the present Resident, the Kashmir state 
has taken in hand, from the north of the Wular Lake near 
Srinagar, by the Rajdiang&n Pass into the Skardo route, and 
from that again by the Kanuri Pass into the Astor Valley, and 
by Bunji on the Indus to Gilgit, some 170 mil^s, which is to be 
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made a good military road, will do a good deal to opeu out better 
communications. At present the roads are only practicable for 
footmen, and are closed in winter, while it is doubtful if Chilas 
can be reached by way of the Indus at all ; and it is, therefore, 
not astonishing to find that this difficulty of access has contributed 
to keep the little communities almost as isolated as so many 
different nations. The distinctive character of this hit of Yagh- 
estan is, in fact, the number of whnt are practically independent 
States, republics in miniature. Mr. Drew describes one called 
Thalicb, which is probably well in the running, as the very 
smallest existing, consisting of only eleven houses. The system 
of government in these Liliputian commonwealths is, nevertheless, 
advanced enough to suit the most gifted faddist. Each village, 
according to Biddulpb, elects its own representative or “Jushteros" 
according as the candidates are deemed brave, eloquent, and 
liberal, and enjoys Home Rule, irrespective of its neighbours. 
It lias its own parliament, called “ Signs,” which is quite 
public, all who please joining in the discussion, the “Jush¬ 
teros” eucouraging outsiders to give their advice, which, 
having heard, they seldom take. There is, moreover, already a 
system of Federation, a single Jushtero being deputed from each 
village parliament to the federal Sigas, which is also open to the 
public. The public, having relieved its mind, a loud whistle is 
given, after which only “ Jushteros ” are allowed to talk or to vote. 
The Sigas does not deal with criminal offences; these are usually 
left to the church, tempered by ancient custom. Murder is rare, 
but is regarded as a personal matter lor the nearest relative to 
settle, though blood feuds are not permitted to stand over long. 
Slavery is a recognized institution in most of the republics. A 
still more singular custom exists in many valleys, and it is said to 
be among the most ancient of the institutions. The sexes arc 
kept strictly apart all summer, from May till September. In the 
spring, the young mau has to take bis fiocks to the mountain, and 
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must waif, till winter be fa re he can permit " has fancy to lightly 
turn to thoughts nf love,” The t>]+i women arc special I j charged 
with the responsibility of seeing the rule observed, and any 
attempt to evade it is punished by fine* 

Neither Kobisiitu nor Chilfis baa ever given trouble to ns ns 
neighbours, nor are they likely to do so, unless dangerous fanatical 
colonies bike tout, or find shelter among them* The ALL'hwals 
ami sometimes Hrtziira trujim, have had occasional disputes with 
the Kohist&zib, arising out of trespass into the 1’her glen, a bit 
of good posture in the south-east comer of Kohistun that lies 
tempting!)' near; ami more recently with the Kliuka Khel wood 
merchants For timber sent down the river;hut the Kohist&n jirgab 
has shown a willingness to settle ail such matters with ollt officers. 
Bnth trade with us, mainly the produce of their docks and herds, 
a little gold dust, and timber cut nnd Hoaled down to Attack. 

Any estimate of the lighting strength of communities like these 
would be obviously of the most uncertain kind and of small value. 
It is possible they might combine against a common foe, but 
to us any such combination could hardly be formidable, and 
their weapons are of the most primitive description* Their real 
strength Is in their natural position, which we are not likely to 
want to interfere with. Their weakness, the fact that to a groat 
extent they are a decadent race, liable to be either driven out or 
absorbed by more vigorous races like llie Path fan, whoso settlements 
will increase, and whose greater energy wil] ensure his gaining 
ground ; while the little republics, with their u Jualitema” and 
village parliaments,, are doomed Lu go downhill. 

lint from here again,—from Bazfira ami the Indus,the Kohistun, 
or ' land of mountains" which forms the western frontier of 
Kashmir, to the Kohistfin, north of Kabul, lies a scries of lofty peaks 
and secluded valleys, occupied by communities, whose fiitiire is 
every year In coming of greater importance to India ami its frontier 
defence, fo the north of fhihis, and tLe valleys already referred t<> 
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of Eunojr, Sw&t, Dir, Esi jfs.wii_r, and Kuuar, am a aeries of still Joss 
familiar states—Nagsr, Hiiom, Gilgit, Yusin, C bit rat, and others;. 
And, further west, the unexplored and almost unknown country 
of Kafiristau. iS T u mere congeries of robl*er tribes, but settled 
;md extensive agricultural communities' with rulers who in many 
cases boast a long unbroken descent. Peoples of the most varying 
types. Traces of Hindu, Mongol, and Tartar alternating willi 
PatMn, Aryan, and conjectural Greek ; or, according to a recent 
Russian authority cm the look out for natural subjects for the 
€zar, “ incontestably Slav " Of creeds, that include the worship 
of rock-cut figures of Buddha, customs of the most orthodox 
Brahmins, with others like the Shins* that hold everything 
connected with the cow as the most hopelessly unclean— secluded 
valleys where still lingers the inil nonce of Zoroaster and the fire 
altars, or again vary between the primitive Aryan tu the worship 
of the Xiingum, the tree, or incantation pure and simple ; over 
all of which an easy-going Muhammadanism seems gradually 
spreading itself, which the Pirs and the fervid Mulidis from Swat 
and Buneyr am doing their best to extend. Tri bes and ca stes di fibr¬ 
in ,r in almost every characteristic from anything, not only on 
cmr more immediate Border, but from India gem sully . speaking 
languages and dialects often not understood out of their particular 
valley, of which Biddulph gives glossaries often, and which require 
a skilled philologist to classify; societies given to drinking wine 
and ranking merry, who lay down cellar.?; of clarified butter, and 
do not consider it is ripe till it has acquired the deep red of a 
century's kreplug; with whom dancing is for both sexes the 
national amusement and peln the national game; who slid pmeiiise 
the ordeal of (ire, and am so free from ordinary jealousy that custom 
requires a man given to hospitality to place his wife at his guest's 
disposal. Countries mid peoples of the greatest possible 
ethnological as well as political Interest, of whom fragments 
have been sketched in accounts by Messrs. Shaw. Drew, Leirnci 
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iuid Bkldulph, but which remain to a great extent to Liu l 2I 
described. 

Northward of the whole again, tbe Hindu Kush forms the great 
watershed between the Indus; and the Oxuh, the passes over which 
are probably sufficiently difficult to deter any large army venturing 
there. But tbe score we leant about them the easier it appears to 
be fin - a small force to effect a passage in many places, ami, having 
crossed, to rendezvous in some central valley, such as Chitrfd, the 
sent of the mlur of KaslikSi, as it is some times cnlltil, winch is 
sufficiently Inigo and fertile, and thence work southwards to wards 
bilgit or Jekikbad, Thu mischief would he almost er^imlly great if 
the intruders stayed there, and extended their influence to Kabul 
or Kashmir or over the fanatical tribesmen along onr P ft (Mu border, 
a contingency it. is obviously necessary to take measures to prevent. 

For the same reason it b imlesirablothese countries should fall iu 
luj) way under the control of Afghmigtihu A dozen independent 
and rival states between Kashmir cud Kabul k at any rate more or 
less of a safeguard against treachery in either. A mir ALdur Rahman 
is known of late years to have been costing a covetous eye in this 
direction. J heir iutermd l parrels, wliicli iu K&fmBt&n are unceas- 
hig, ijnt merely with their Muhammadan neighbours, but among 
various sections or the people, ho has readily seized upon as an 
excuse for interference, and there is no doubt this has been 
supplemented by still mars active intrigues. His expedition 
against Kahns tan and Bajaur was stopped not so much by tin: 
atunly resistance of the Bajaurk, as by the Skinwari rebellion 
nearer home, arid Lis promise# to return at a more convenient 
season Lave caused & certain amount of un easiness, for the Amir’s 
convenient season is oft-times a bitter one. 

It would In; well therefore in the first place to let it be dearly 
understood that these communities are to be considered entirely 
outside the limit of AfgMn influence; and in the next to take 
more active measures to ensure that British influence shall be 
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established instead. To some extent this has been begun already 
by the I^iekbart mission tn 1 ’bitrul, and by the establishment of a 
resident in digit. It will be assisted by the opening of the 
Kashmir Qilgit mad, and would be materially increased by the 
construction of the railway to Dimka which would enable 
regiments to move at a short notice in Jelalihad* The states are 
as a rule ready to welcome English officers, KiUirist.m mure 
especially so—a country whose tendencies and sympathy have 
more in common with the Aryan stock than any single community 
aion" our entire north-western bonier. 

If the Yaghestan states can retain their independence, well and 
good, if not. British mil ounce must be paramount, and the sooner 
direct measures are talon to aeeumpliah this the better. 
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TlfE HiVKlHA VALLEV. 

What ShalteApeftre makoH Iiolingbroke say uf English feasts, 
would apply to any account of tin? Border that should finis h with 
Hassiim, iJ the daintiest la>t, to make the end most sweet." And 
along the whole frontier, from Karachi to Kashmir, there is not!ring 
that, for the grandeur of its mountains, its plentiful streams, 
picturesque scenery, and charming variety, can touch the Hazara 
'Valley; anil probably few can boast a more interesting diversity 
o< people, more thriving villages, or where prosperity more ob¬ 
viously marks the security of British rule.. A long tongue of 
territory, of thoroughly alpine character, with a ring fence of lofty 
mountains that separate it from the rich valleys of Kashmir, uud 
the vast waste of nasty and snowy peaks that go to make up 
Kohistau; between the impetuous Jheluin with its feeders, and 
(he mure solemn and severe Indus, To tho north are the distant 
snow-H ad ranges of Chillis, with the might v Nnnga Par bat as a 
central figure. To the east ths high rounded Klifigfm peaks, fifth rd- 
ing excellent glairing almost to thidr tops, and whose aides, where 
not clothed with gross, are covered with forests, A vista of moun¬ 
tains. that from the perpetual Mow of*' Moses s seat,” run south by 
a aeries of lovely bills and charming little stations, known as the 
t-iiiHies, to Mtnrea. Westward: beaiiuful wooded peaks, glens, and 
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ranges, hardly Jess lofty, and not less attractive, separate iL from the 
independent Swati valleys that drain into the Indus, white the Black 
lloiiiitaU rises beyond the luxuriant glades of Agror* Cultivation 
covers every bit of level ground from lbe prolific fields of Hftrripur 
and Pukhli, to tiro narrow sirips industriously terraced out of the 
hill sides in the most distant glens,; and everywhere. Hint cultiva¬ 
tion is plentifully irrigated. Water, the one thing the Border so 
much wants, and the absence of which deprives so much of our 
mountain fringe of half its beauty, is hems in every form. The 
deep blue silent lakes of Khiigfm, the raging forces of the Indus 
and the Jhelum, the almost fie rear torrents os' the narrow little 
K unbar, the min or tributary streams that run in all directions, and 
channels from which carry the water to every field, turn all the 
mills to grind the corn* busk the rice T or clean the cot Lon, and 
arc what the Swfitiscall the "female slaves "of the cultivator, 

A wealth of wood and water, luxuriant grass and innumerable 
flowers* specked with thriving villages and prosperous homesteads: 
witness that, in Hazfira at any rate, the Empire is peace; while 
in the centre of the valley the practical embodiment of that 
Empire is marked bv the station and cantonment of Abbott- 
a had. The most favoured of the Bonier stations, Abbot tabad 
seems to combine the views and lLo climate of the hiU% with 
the freedom of the plains. Where English green lanes run 
through gardens filled with a profusion of tropical and temperate 
fruit* and vegetables ; where a wealth of superb English roses 
and English shntbs, flourish side by side with the most beautiful 
varieties of the cedar mid the pine, the chestnut and the- chenar. 
And where it may also be said — not in order to round off a sentence 
in an idyllic fashion, but as matter of history— English dvilizmiaa 
ami English administration have brought to a number of by no 
mians the best types of Border races, a freedom from strife,and nu 
amount of prosperity they could never have developed any other 
WBl y, The district was taken over by the British, as a too turbulent 
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bit of count iy for its Hikli Governor's taste, in exchange fora atrip 
of territory on the ami them frontier of Jammu, m 1847 t and in 
ISIS, almost for the first time in ita history T was reported us " per¬ 
fectly tranquil, 1 ' The story of ita prosperity and development 
since then, ia written at length in Lhe official records of the district, 
the Settlement Report of Major Waco, and the statistics of the 
Gazetteer ; but still more obviously, over the whole face of the 
country itself. Twenty years of British rale saw the population 
increased fifty per cent., doubled the area of cultivation, mure than 
doubled the value of the cattle and agricultural produce. I iiirty 
years practically doubled the revenue, even with light assessments; 
increased the impirts six-fold; and raised to important branches 
of trade,’many commodities that in fertiler times had no value at 
nil- The day labourer, who of yore received his food or ode amin. 
a day, now earns not less than two in the villages, and four in the 
towns. The weaver who wove seven sheets for a rupee, and a fancy 
turban for fourteen annas, now gets a rupee for four sheets, and two 
rupees far rlie turban ; and the printer who dyes it, eight annas 
instead of four. According to the statistical story, the labourer 
all round gets much more in the way of hire; he eats, drinks, and 
is merry, though even he has to pay something more for it.. The 
whole stands as a striking example of what difference a good and 
strong Government has made, and might make elsewhere, for any 
bit of the Border. 

Nor can it he said that the result is due to the superiority of the 
people, rattier it is in spite of what in many respects are points in 
their disfavour, for, compared to other parts of the Border, the ■!!- 
trust in regard to them is markedly unfavourable. Notwithstand¬ 
ing their former character for turbulence anil rebellion, they have 
neither the energy nor manly qualities of the PaLhuii or the Biloch, 
and though they arc litigious enough, " the flinty and 6 tee I couch 
of war." is by no means the average Hazaras idea of repose, nor 
does he yearn for honour :.nd glory. He is quite willing to leave 
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Lhat to the Afridi or Vu^Fzai. His valley seems U» have been the 
comer to which tin? loss warlike races were gradually driven, and 
ho h the modem representative of those races. Original ly the 
valley was occupied by a mixed people of Indian or Aryan origin. 
When the inferior Fnthin Dilftzaks got pushed out <pf the Fcslia- 
wnr Valley in the fiftceutb and sixteenth centuries, they fierf across 
the rndiifi to Hazara, The Tan foils followed suit fit the seventeenth, 
Then the Jaduus, from the slopes of Mah&ban, enme and took jto^ 
sc-sriem of a strip for themselves. The Ka*%h Turks, wha canw 
with Timur, if not with Clients Khan. anncxial a bit of the FukhE 
plain. The Sayuds under Jalfil Biiba did the 8*me in Khftgflo, 
the Tori as lower down, and finally the Yusafzida crossed the Indus, 
pushed everybody hack a bit. and took up the Black Mountain. 
When the variety that went to make up the original Stock is con¬ 
sidered, it must be admitted the population U likely to be a little 
mired. Broadly* the present distribution is somewhat as follows 
North of Man scrub the SwIHis hold pretty well the whole, about 
one-third of the district; descendants from tribes of Indian origin, 
like GujurSt Ghnkknrs, Dnuds, and Kariils, with the admixture 
iust referred to. the south and south-east; Jadnns in the Dor Valley 
in the centre; TsnfiolLa west in the semi-independent appanage 
c f Amb; Swutis and Oujars again in Agror and up to the Yusafmi 
of the Black Mountain, with Sriyiid families scattered through the 

whole, 

Tho rmsatififaotory nature nf the SwiUi has already been com- 
raentid on. His deceit is a proverb. The story of Ids agricultural 
portuership with the devil, a legend. with many counterpart* in 
ninny countries. How under the first contract, when the Swiiti 
was to have all that grew shove, nnd the devil till (but urew below, 
the ground, be sowed Tndiun com ; end when nt honest nine bis 
partner complained of bis shore. Lite Swill!, protesting Ids desite to 
piny fair agreed to reverse (lie bargain. This Kangri, the n«L 
season be sowed carrots, nnd got the belter of bis Satanic majesty 
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n ^ in r w 1 10 f i. rtLiwi th agreed t .. dksol v . ■ partn ersl»i p. The Tan ;'lu li 
is reported to have once lioen warlike, but it cannot be said of him 
now; in respect of bad faith and other ill doing.?, be i* 0 n a level 
*itb the SwlIU. The saying that " a TOnflolTs word is caught " 
up the opinion bdd about him. The Jadun, whatever his 
origin, has clearly deteriorated since he crossed the Indus, and. is 
now far inferior to bis Mahibtm relative. The Bunds and the 
Kurfds—both Hindu perverts to Islam—ara credited with being 
bbthlesa, cm fly, and cowardly. Treachaiy among themselves dis¬ 
covered their plot to attack Murrce In lft57, and they arc now 
auspxded of a taint of Wahabism. Far the best, of the bunch arc 
the Gnjors and Oakkliars. Industrious cultivators, skilful husband¬ 
men, with good physique, lair to middling as soldiers, am] peaceful, 
though not very courageous, citizens, although but for our rule 
they would probably barely hold their own. 

In creed all arc essentially Mtissalmnna- Hindus of all sorts, muster 
tattle rnora than five per cent.—but none are fanatical 
Muhammadans. The average physique is decidedly below the 
average of ihePeshawur Valley, not to speak of the finer specimens 
of the Pathan highlanders. The Bunds and Kurils are small; the 
Jndus and T;m India not very robust; the Rwfttis of Agror me feeble 
and enervated, though very fine men are found among the Swfltis of 
Kbsgin- rrad Jots of the inhabitants of the valley have pleasing, if 
not almost, vlnssie features. The women arc regarded much in the 
same light a* among PatMns generally ; so much valuable property, 
hut as drudges rather than wives, especially among the Rwutis 
though both they and the Utmftuaai women have their share of 
good looks, and many of the Gujar race are decidedly pretty The 
local proverb describes them as "the Sw4ti’e toil, the Judun’smill, 
the Bikzakk whore, the Turk’s trance, and the Turin's Home 
Rule"; and is curious as a summary of the tribal habits. The 
Swiitfg wife Vindicated as a field drudge; the J a dun’s lady goes 
too often to tlie mill, and stays all night while the grain is 
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:jTLLLi.lm_r. w ith furd results t<.- her vlltuc ; the Dilazfiks brought 
with them many Ladies of too easy virtue; the tendency of the 
Turk is to Laziness and indulgence ; and the Turin is greatly tinder 
petticoat influence. 

Any outline of the social habits and tribal customs of so 
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diversely constituted a community would occupy an altogether 
disproportionate amount of apace. They agreo in the one pecu¬ 
liarity of being fairly submissive sulijeeia. Anything like open 
%'io!ence is rare; the bullet rind knife of the assassin are more 
geneially replaced by the weapons of fraud or intrigue; and the 
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bulk of the people seem to have a greater inclination towards 
patient toil, than for letting their neighbours’ blood. All the 
same, that most beautiful of mountain glens—the Agror Valley, is 
a perfect hot-bed of intrigue, and always contains the elements of 
possible trouble. The KMu was removed under surveillance to 
Lahore in 1868, but subsequently restored to his authority, and for 
n time all went well There is, however, unfortunately reason to 
suppose that the recent Agror intrigues with the Black Moun¬ 
tain tribes have been at the bottom of many of onr troubles in 
that direction; and it is a matter always requiring to be carefully 
guarded against 
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ALulLk Ako the KEtuUiu:, 155 
Mrmhl-KIiEihj Kik -.f I’ulhi'ms, ">L 
Maii^ls, l'athljis or the Paiwar, 15') 

JJ .i|piliLLH d early Fntllfin family, 154 
MArris, doubtful Dllochca, 57 
M lttviVie Path Ami, ]£B, 

Mhwj of Hr- HindustAni fanatics* 200 
Af r/t!i'i r a Mubjunuunl&n Il-I>- T 13& 

TJ n-sari BilocheSj fid 

3[ .»h tin], son of Lli Akbupd, 285 

Mfftn K h els, PoivIudAli Fath&ns, Hit 

Mtri*.*, Fjithiin Li; in De-Uii, ]33 
JUdllli ]<_=?- from Pe-shawur, -IL 1 
Military roads to Ritmfcl, 131 ; tn PesiiEu* 
48 ; to l 924 ; from Ban tut t a Thai, 
need of, 132 

Min is turn He publics, 325 
Mir BiitilS, a bL h rd> r J299 
ALr Cbilur, n I block hero, 31 
JliratiKHi Valley, thi", 142 
Mi™ Klilin Ans&ri, Pathnu j'jot, 3*5-1 
Mnhmimd F-ithan*, flhiafrlividorH of, 2 -SS ; 
Mizfij + 243 ; I bw^zni, 2511 j Uimlruav 

250; llsiilHEai + 24S j Utinttl! Kinder flAO 
AEohnianilfi, ftSHjnuut of ± 246 ; litooi] -nioncy 
cost oil! fr, 114; ranatant Ittid* hy, 24B.; 
mrly lMJtdws of, 219 j Tdllpys adjoin¬ 
ing mil HArder, 21G 

M iiliii.mnLudiiiin, orL'i.Ucil djvL*Et>n of 
JutliU-Jia, 217 


Mtllhijiriri t'.:ili Iib- of e 1 . Kli.it', 2Ml 

NuIutfiA, or Patlido jiri fits, 1 S3 
Mnlraia && il^rtlied b;r Sind iiiitoHauff 
41; fainonn auinOi of, fld 
Ainidtr friKMi tbePatSiun point of tot*, 176 
Musi KJjt- 1 lUtlthriK, 55 
Muuo^gfaiur fiange p 16 E 

N. 

NAger p Shile of, H27 
A' ;i -?i ■'■!•:. i- -'V.-f, t of, 291 

NfLiiiUhor VidJoy, 313, 321 
Nitugii, 1’mlut mounts in, 323 
N.nitfl'ahiV, nortlmni ^Itipn of thi finfud 
Koh P 200 

-V. (.j.. c -.yjf, or “ r iofl-yurtlers. 11 13G 
NaHaM, p.i urinitnh fa thins, >-2 
Naar ill* first, of KhnUt, 21 
N.i.-r till- SriCiiTvd, 22 

liorth-Wrst Krootifr, oqr ndatEmtS with, 1 

Ch 

Onkwii Pdthilna, maiii divisloti ! of p Ii-2 i 
li-Lii Intuit, 103 ; lliaoti, 103 ; troubk 

given by, UJ9 ; liLihrn Khals, 11>3 
Oj-nktiil, rmocmnt of, 1 G 2 ; d ■!■ ;ttT 0 in- 
formution n^iuding conntrv P I’ll ; tnitU 
uf p |S7 

r. 

PatStAd) ]ihysteal clmnictor of tract, 47 
PaJoal, fanathiil cototiy nf, 2&I, 321 
PimizrcE K iltar Patblu^ GO 

i'aijjkoni \ alloy, 270 

I'anm MlaiaFtlji; Sau^m Valley 

Parian Saytidf, colariV cif, 314 

to India, ililhualty often tiling- 
gyrated, 51 

Put, LIII-, ill' IVra IgniaQ Khdo, 75 
Pathuti i ;la 111 • L and olorgy UsE, 134 j oChIu 

of taou-flir, 225 i customs in rommon 
vrttfL Jrj'.ve, 25 S ; fiducation of !t P 2-7 ; 

fom Enust Far iisnsid, 203 ; pnelry, 30i! j 
findf, 224 ; Pillcf Mid his way, 1 f 5 i 
It- 1 , r.-HL-t! far aainta, L -13 ; rommicrj, 293 ; 

M.. and Juliet, a, 294 ; martyr, u, 

139 ; -itiJii i -iitian, 227 ; ivi'r,-s r 237 
PaLIiuji iSaiiiLn; AktiLLud j^trwibsa aF 
Pvshnivur, 135, 3SH ; Aklmnd Musa of 
dtlalid id, 135* llartd Au wAri t.i Kmii- 
gunun, 237 ; IIro it l.ut of NmrtgmlnX 
135 ; I lid lid of r nrnh, 2-39 ; Aliiui 7 Ali nf 
'All Balkan, 135; M-ht;ir Liuu of LngH- 
mfin, 135; Rltliitrlkiii of N nusLuia, 152 
Pathuas, tridlthkOS of ili'.-ii i nt, 101 ; s-ig- 
nilirjatiTn of ititnif p 100; main drf iiduiL-t 
of, 101 ; firet Spjwiinmct ill In din of p 
J J15 ; pf ttu.- I’c^lkjuvar Vitllcy, 221 




JXPEX, 
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PiF.llIkWKl‘ VillU'Y, Lli the, from 

Kabul, IBfl ; Buddhist* iu, 235; crime in, 
iili* ; history <'f, 214 i place of nm±a for 
Barber, 2JU; t'lUhiillK iu, 223 ; KePerruf, 
24a ; tribe* now l-oaued in, 21 5 : nimiat 
lli l Sikhn, 221 

IV&Eiio, iiritidi pwitirtii in, 13 
foym Pass, Ifera Umai; dkfxkt, 7$ 
PiffcIPB, frontier station.-* u| tin 1 , 1SU ; nd- 
viu,ce guard of titn army, t7& 

Pir Bokhan, I’tr'l'iu ik, PirKmuil, various 
Damns for a eeklimled I s *! Ill iiii auiut, 

m 

f'ifl, nr Pathon deans, 1&6 
VowLiidali lu^rchuiitrt, 73 ; trail,- sUtbtk-s 
of, BS 

Puwiiiduh PiLtkduii, main dmdonB of : S3- 
i-Tr—5pairs, Liaicii;i11 AJir-l-, Mi; u 

KitL-3s p Duutania, TnkEiLa, I r,rrakki>i, 
Audurs, Dnulatraii, Kbv^tbs 


IL 

liiiki I'as, Tk'raiitif^i district, 4* 

Uaigal VaSlfj, 1 G4 

liailway tit ukinii to Kabul, 209 

PtSifiLflus adventurers, ckjIouIlw dJ’, 2151 ; 

inKcliirL' i-aii’ihJ liy, 2*7 
Kind, gnat llilcch divi-rioto,, 3D ; naLinnaJ 
Ell'I'u uf, .'iu 

Prri, atics= rat name of, 44 
Mho railway euteiisicui, 297 ; position 
up (lit Ojciw, 207 ; uCCIl lulinn of Merit, 
couseqiieivct of any, 20-i - e ducts mi [pdj-i 
nf ail oeeupofen of Kabul, PUb 


S, 

fkifit, tribe tU'jib nf JcIalabaJ, 250 
MahifcSifc?, stun of holy men, 130 
Sddu m Suit, JT8l*lenc.o of the Akhrmd, 
2S4 

SaJdd Siirwar pass. Dam CJhlsri d wtrtct, 4 If; 

shrink of. It) : legends of, 7 'i 
So, m msnn rdmr Range, ]fi5 
Sangarh Passj Dcia Ghjid district, *3 
SamingziL] KAknr PaUdinn, 00 
Sarawnu, ii u vision of Bilwhiuliui, I; 
S.i?3sai iiiul PftNbn, ntory uf t 85 
Suyud Airmail of Bareilly, 233 , 2>9 
Sajftt'Ut nr primates of tha rhuii'b, 3 M-n ; 
DihiriHLes of. 31 a ■ (,f h'jinari, 202, 3L i , 
of TSUI, 314 

SbakliflZj a Klintink Khan, 1.10 

Shaikht a ley brother, 13o 

Shaikh Haidar Fosd, Dent lamnil ilis-ii* 

77 

SEmikh 13 dll ii «c - *rti ciils LIlh ’i'uniif.':-. i 
country, 2 ob 


&itakdLi Pit^ r IliuLLtr dUtriiit, 104 
yAifiTur, feitiln Pi Loch VillbijTf, bl 
^LinknH, tha Undl of tho -Shina, 323 
S itinwarL-ij Patti ilya of Kiiw^iihH, 2*1 
Shinwdria, chief qjTtsioprt of, 2uL —SirdgU 
Khali, Aitsh^rzatFi, I aUl iAb 
Shiri'iEii lliLhiiJh, 23" 

t^bciaka, & famity of I VitlAti lu 4 
fibor: Pass, Dora Glukd distrint, 49 1 
Shoto Piles from Kashmir, 32 i 
Sliuxa Pan, Den IsnsaiJ "7 

S'ijas, ,>r viilsgt i.au] bimau ta, 52£ 

Siud, dcacription of, 111; frontier nf, 1-i ; 

Border K^eiuIs of, 155 j Sain (4 of, d-3 
SimlK, tbe, H 
SitLiimi, cuiuniy of, 27: 1 : 

■SlaVory in-Yifjhoatanj 825 
iidihi, LElc i Eigw ellhI boatity, 42 
SoTomon, IcLamds of, B7 

itt Pats, DtinQliSid district, l‘e 
Spin Tisi ins, Kakiir PhLIluhs, 50 
BuTeil 1-7 ■ ilt PangCj 142 : tritn-s aEnng tho 
base of. 113 
SlilH p "'fry, 302 

Sufoii 1 lib KhcLs, FawuidaJi Paibiits, fid; 
‘livbsitftm of, lbOi Bohnkar KheEs, 190 ; 
T ibbir KLtls, 199 

SuMlnfiu Ean^u, chief ouaks nf, 47 ; physU 
erd fouturns- of, ii ; faints of, d-'t 
SuLl l^is, Dcra GhiL:I dsstrictj IS 
SvLnt, vudlry of, 207 ; enhtoma rsgar^Hnc; 
1 lji.-ft In, 113 ; diriaions of, ; K■>!14- 
Um of, : Kim; of, 2-iil ; pass** into, 
; roads from u]ipor r 324 ■ irni'lf 
run Lea in, 270 ' tribes in. 2{Hi 
3wALis h drivau pul nf fiivat, 21 S ; deceit 
provcrLbiJ, 33d ; presant locatloD ofj 313 


T, 

Tilk b t-i ■ till 1 a I Iu iVrj, 3 $ 

Tikih Valley, 271 
Tahb-tit-ihii t, wisdom aeoker-. 139 
Tanaolis of A rail, 333 ; of HiZaru, 331 
Tan.iwdE in Ilii^ir.'L, 313 
T/ntyi, iir ‘H'liisr, "“a tight pl:LCfl, r ' 1u4 
Tank, tuwp of, 70 , |^j m [Jem latunll 
district, 77 r 9i 

Tiirtira Mountain, Virltlc of positiou, 202 
T&ttah, 3aint.-i of. ds 
Thakot ± town on tbu I icluj, 317 
■ Tlial in Lbo Kuiram, 132 
Tik-fri, valley of, 213, 321 
TbaL, yuHcys nf, lr]4 ; highland-; of, 101 ; 

tn.:* I tukej> by K.liir through, 190 
Todd Pfl-cfl, Bantin dial riot, 110 
Trihat tevii-TS iirtriiniziLtion of, 132 
ruiafl.ari.arv or diloclt tribal cliiet', SO 
1’nri. l-'atbini of thi4 Kurrani, 3 45 
'fnrlri.il 1 is, i-rce-.-ui location of, ;y-i 
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INDEX . 


U. 


Ul>Iin Foss, Koliit district, 165; surprise 
Of, 167 

Unnin Pass from the Omnal, W 
Usman Khels, original division ol PatbAna, 

217 . .. ' 

1'sti ran*?, Pathkn tnlie, SW . 

I!train Biel Patliuns, on the Kwmt_ River, 
267 ; the non* of Utmla Bull*, 278 


Waziristan, country of, 103 

Wive*. Pathin, 237 ; Waxiri, 233 ; price 

Women, Afridi, 187; buxom. of Swat, 270 ; 
frequent I'lopetflBlt of, 243 ; lifc of tnuis- 
Bonler, 212; in Hardra, 334 ; Shiruui, 
237 ; trade in, 242, 247 


Y. 


Y. 


Vahtui jVss, Dera Isnmil district, 77 
Vidore Pass, Dera Chizi distnot, 40 


W. 


Wahabis, 280 ,.. , 

Warden of the >1 air he, instituted by 
Akhar, 166 

Wariri Pat hksfc. main divisions or, 105 
IhirweaF BRls, 100 

U tmaimi*— Ah nirvu zsis 
Maksuds, 107 

Bahlolxais — Alixaia — Shaman 
Khds 

Kabul Khels, 106 
Lalais, 106 

Waziris, description of, 10S ; court ship, 

238 : criminal code of, 115; inveterate 
robbers, 105 ; marriage ceremonies of, 

238 ; peculiar cuatoms of, 100 

Yusafzai Pathuns, chief divisions of— 

/ ^ Kamalzoi, 259, 260 

I UamLn * l t / Kustnin 

a-*~. J >»*!&?• 

stepson, clans _ _ Kamazai, 259 

j Ak.ix.ii, 259 

Razai, 260 

Uriah (Uadi) the Budikhels, 261 

l Hitssatixai, 261, 312 (KUAn Khela) 
■ Jkaxai, 261, 312 


Yaghestin, the independent country, 320 
Yihiya, a Kliattak Khan, 156 
Yaain, Stale of, 327 

YttMfzti, chxmctrr of maiu valleys* xw 
country rich in ancient remains, 267; 
retaliatory justice in, 112 
Yii«f<ais, children of Joseph, grandsons of 
Klukhai, 258 ; gttdnal udvance or. 218; 
extend to Swat, 218; distribution of 
tribe*,’259 ; numbers of, 264 ; relations^ , ( 
to foreigner*, 265 t«q>utrimonial nego¬ 
tiations in, 239 ; Bellew, bent authority 
on, 266 


Z. 


Zaimukht PMh&ns, 161 
Zamari l*athkus, 91 . 

Zangi Pass. Dera GhAxi district, 48 
Zawnghnr Range, 165 
Zhob Valley, 92 


of, 259, 260 


Utmin 


Sodilaxai—(Khndnkhels, 259 ) 


4 » 


Yusaf 


Inazai, 261 


MadakheU 


Ma-a 


Iliaszoi, 262 


Salurzai i 

MhiSi' ( BuncyrwnU 
Nnunxiii ' 

Hokhozni _ 


* V 


[ Daulntzai 
Mali, 262 { Nnraxai 

^Chugarzai, 312 


\.Buneyrwals 




l Khwozozai, 268 (Malizai) 
Akozai. 263 Bauai, 268 
l Rauizai, 268 




Mxusr •> n|ar a: •!-*' uhiixc, ujsoos axd ktwat. 
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